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BEACON HILL AND STATEHOUSE, FROM THE PUBLIC GARDEN. 


THE ENVIRONS OF BOSTON. 
By THE Rev. PETER MACQUEEN, 
City of nature and kin art allied, 
On whom each laid the beauty-bearing hand! 
Round thee their culture’s lavished charms have vied 
To set a cincture of our love and pride— 
A cluster gem environed with a jeweled land.—Zenry O'Meara. 


I. an exchange of views respecting their new abode. 

TEE DELSOTARLS CEST. ’ «How do you like heaven ?” was one of the first 

A YOUNG woman—a Boston damsel—died and questions her friend asked. ‘Oh, I like it rather 

went to heaven. It seems that there she meta well,” she replied, ‘‘but it is not Boston, you 

former acquaintance. The conversation drifted to know.” This fable, unlike most of its ilk, has no 
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crowding or strangulation, 
and went to clap her little 
white hands in favor of Har- 
vard while Yale or Princeton 
used the crimson team fora 
mop. Anon she drove out on 
a moonlit night around the 
Chestnut ILill Reservoir, with 
Charlie’s arm around her. 
There they whispered sweet 
nothings which came to noth- 
ing. And the moon, that vil- 
lainous old hypocrite, looked 
onand smiled. ‘Then Charlie 
joined the marines, and she 
joined the Cantabrigia Club. 
Many a time she strolled into 
the kine fields between Cam- 
bridge and Arlington ; many 
atime rode the light bicycle 
with a delicate grace along 
the boulevards and the pleas- 
ant highways that run through 
every one of the thirty-six 
towns which cluster around 
the old mother chicken, the 
“‘Hub.” There are the drives 
through Belmont, the New- 








MAP OF THE ENVIRONS OF BOSTON. 


moral, unless you might vaguely gather from it 
that if you live in Boston you are likely to come 
out all right when you die. Still, there is a deep 
vein of truth in this alleged answer. Heaven, no 
doubt, will be a most charming change to most of 
us; but it must be tearless and peerless indeed if 
with its beauty it can vie with the fair city which 
sleeps beside the Charles, the Mystic and the sea, 

No pen, no tongue, can give a just description 
of all the delicious landseapes that lie around the 
metropolis of New England. Doubtless, the 
sainted woman of the fable had realized it all. 
Asachild she must have seen the dome of the 
historic Statehouse. She had wandered through 
the Public Garden, which in summer time is as 
the borders of Ashkelon. Over the clear surface 
of the Frog Pond she had sailed ships at her own 
sweet will. Her nurse had flirted with policemen 
in the Common while she*rambled with her little 
brothers among the grass. As she grew up she 
probably went to the Boston Latin School, and 
read about Emerson, Wendell Phillips and the 
Brook Farm, Later on she may have lived on 
Commonwealth Avenue, the most select street in 
the known world. Sometimes she took a Iarvard 
Bridge car, at the imminent risk of death from 


= tons and Waverley. There are 
the walks in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum and Franklin Park; 
the rambles among the hills of Somerville, Med- 
ford and the Middlesex Fells; the superb views 
from Tufts College Hill, from Arlington Heights, 
or the Blue Hills. This Boston girl had seen 
all these under a more cerulean sky than that of 
Italy. She had even been to Chelsea and looked 
over at the Bunker Hill Monument. Copp’s Grave- 
yard had been searched for Revolutionary bul- 
lets, and the Old Powder Ilouse at West Som- 
erville ransacked for legendary lore. Lynn and 
Melrose, with their woods and glens, had been 
visited. Malden, Stoneham ang Wakefield had 
each contributed a part of themselves for her 
education and delight. Lexington and Concord 
had lent her some of their beauty and the halo of 
their romance. She probably went to Brookline, 
that wealthiest of all suburbs in the world, that 
amid its quietness and the fresh beauty of its 
tawny morns and dewy eves she might prepare 
to die. 
Gentle reader, think not, however, that this 
fortunate woman lived without all care or pain 
or envy. No; that would be a fable indeed. 


Much of sorrow comes to the lives of the most 
gifted and happy. Charlie became a fast fellow 
after he went to the marines, for later on he 
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went to the dogs. 
noble by the name of Baron Blasé. 
very demonstrative in his attentions, and she 
would have married him, but she found out that 


Her next lover was a Swedish 
Blasé was 


he had already a spouse. 
poor girl’s heart. She was young when she met 
the baron. Just turned twenty, a festival of 
beauty in the festival of life, her mouth was like 
& pomegranate cut in two, her neck and chin were 
as the marble of Pentelicus, while her heart was 
warm and sweet-flowing as the streams of Beeotia. 
And when you saw the delicate Arab arch of her 
tiny foot you could believe anything after that. 
There was a grace about her that made you think 
of the nymphs of the German forests ; lazulite in 
her eyes and a glimmer of gold in her hair. She 
had thought to tend love to a witherless rose ; 
and lo! to her it was only a poisonous weed. 
Then there was the Boston east wind. She 
felt that, and shivered amid her sealskins ; though 
I have always thought wind was wind whether it 
came from north, south, east or west. I would 
not advise you to join in a tirade against wind 
because it’s east. But there are worse things 
than the elements. There was the _horse-car 
driver and car conductor, those terrible gorgons 
and harpies of the nineteenth 
century. In fancy I can see 
the mother of the twentieth 
century saying to her refract- 
ory babe: “‘ Be a good boy, 
or the car man will get you.” 
The heroine of our story grew 
gray in waiting for the Cam- 
bridge cars at Park Street 
Church. She took, in later 


This nearly broke the 


thing, but as good a heart as ever beat beneath a 
plaid. And she would stamp that pretty Arab- 
arched foot and flash that clear-blue eye, if things 
didn’t go just right, till you would think the sky 
was coming to pieces. I learned a great deal 
about Boston in those saunterings of ours, and 
I will tell you some of them. 


Il. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE CITY, A.D. 1630, 


IF you have ever visited Boston (and if you have 
not you really ought to) you must have noticed 
that the environs lie around it in the shape of a 
crescent. You would remark that it was a country 
of abounding variety. The harbor spattered with 
islands, the hills leaping and skipping back into 
the plains, the blue Mystic River loitering among 
its meadows, the bluer Charles bending through 
fields and groves, and everywhere, when you ap- 
proach the horizon, presently you are stoutly op- 
posed by a rim of hills. Indeed, from Lynn and 
Nahant, by the Middlesex Fells and Arlington 
Heights, on through the uplands of Brighton to 
the Blue Hills and Quincey, Boston is shut in be- 
tween the mountains and the sea. The rocks are 
broken in places by deep transverse valleys, such 














life, - perpetual pneumonia 
from the railway coaches be- 
ing insufferably hot on warm 
days and intolerably cold on 
cold days. She contracted 
spinal meningitis from twist- 
ing around the tortuous streets 
in the business part of the 
“Hub.” Finally, standing up 
during two-hour lectures at 
Music Hall, between adraugh- 
ty door and a sweltering heat- 
er, gave the poor body heart 
disease and she passed away. 
Here endeth the legend of the 
beautiful Boston girl who died 
and went to heaven. It is 
long ago since I met her; but 
we often took walks together 
after the affair of Baron Blasé. 
She was a peremptory little 
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as those of the Mystic, Malden and Saugus 
Rivers, but looking from the south they gener- 
ally present a wall-like front. 

The southern rock mass of the Blue Hills is 
carved into a dozen rounded peaks, rising from 
three hundred to more than six hundred feet 
above the sea level, and being the highest eleva- 
tions so near the coast from Maine to Mexico. 
3etween these stumps of ancient mountains—the 
Wellington Ilills and the Blue ILills—lies a re- 
gion fifteen miles wide, over which the sea has 
flowed and formed Boston Bay. The waters of 
the bay, however, do not break against rocks, 
except at the ocean fronts of Swampscott, Cohas- 
set, Nahant, the outer islands and Squantum. 


a 


OLD POWDER HOUSE, SOMERVILLE, 





In the depressed region which forms Boston and 
her suburbs rocks seldom appear above the 
ground. Where they do they are of mixed kinds, 
such as the slates of Quincy, Cambridge, Somer- 
ville, and the great bosses of ledge which pro- 
trude in’spots in Roxbury. 

Scattered over the rock foundation of this dis- 
trict are various heaps of glacial rubbish, clay, 
gravel and stones. The largest ones of these 
heaps are conspicuous objects in the scenery, and 
make the rounded hills which are so numerous in 
the neighborhood of Chelsea and Boston harber, 
Smaller mounds form narrow ridges, often inclos- 
ing bowllike hollows such as Spy and Spot 
Ponds. The running water from the glaciers has 
made level fields, free from 
bowlders, rich in agricult- 
ural strength, and giving 
the city such farm lands as 
the market gardens of Ar- 
lington and Waverley. 

Seaward on a clear day, 
from almost any of the hill- 
tops of this district, may be 
seen the distant horizon, a 
long field of blue, spread 
across the whole fifteen 
miles from the Roaring Bull 
of Marblehead to the Black 
Rock of Cohasset. Ocean 
rocks guard the entrance to 
the bay. The rock island 
of Nahant has been gnawed 
by the surf until the coast 
of.it is ragged and pictur- 
esque, but in return the sea 
has made out of the wasted “ 
land a white beach. Far- 
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LONGFELLOW’S HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE, 


ther inland the waters meet the first of those 
great hills of clay and stone bequeathed to the 
present by the Ice Age. Grover’s Cliff, Winthrop 
Great IIlead, Great Brewster Island, Point Alder- 
ton and Strawberry Ifill stand boldly out and 
front the ocean. 
From the feet of 
their deep scaurs 
the curving gray 
beaches built by the 
sea stretch away to 
unite themselves 
with the adjacent 
hills, or else to join 
in never-ending con- 
flict with the tide, 
as at Shirley and 
IIull. Once inside 
of Point Shirley and 
Point Alderton, 
the now stilled wa- 
ters play around 
numerous 
hills. 
Finally, behind 
the beaches, and in 
the stillest parts of 
the tidal regions, the 
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growth of grasses on the 
muddy flats has resulted in 
the building up of salt 
marshes, where the tides have 
only a few sinuous channels, 
Northward the marshes ex- 
tend to the feet of the hills; 
ward salt water of 
the Charles River reaches in- 
land six miles from the State- 
house ; to the south the est- 
uaries of the Neponset and 
of Weymouth Fore and Back 
Rivers paint mingled pict- 
ures of landand water. This 
flowing of the sea about the 
half-sunken mounds has pro- 
duced scenery which is won- 


west he 


derfully fine and varied. 
Into this region of won- 
drously commingled waters, 
swamps, gravel banks and 
rocks came the English colo- 


nists of the seventeenth cent- 
~ = ury. [very man among 
am them had only praise for the 
ery, from Miles Stand- 
ish, of Plymouth, to Thomas 
Morton, of Merrymount. ‘To 
Miles, when he voyaged up the Mystic, the re- 
gion seemed “the paradise of all these parts” ; 
and to Morton, the educated sportsman, the blue 
waters, the salt meadows and the great woods 
composed a vast free hunting ground. 
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In 1628 the land designated as the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony was bought by people from 
Dorchester, England. <A year later Charlestown 
was settled. The peninsula lying opposite Charles- 
town was then called Mushauwomuk (‘living 
fountains”) by the Indians. ‘This afterward be- 








education; upon the next peninsula, where 
Charlestown grew up, and where afterward the 
battle of Bunker Hill was fought, Thomas Wal- 
ford, a blacksmith, lived with his family ; while 
across the bay, on the very spot where the future 
city was to rise, William Blackstone, an Episcopal 








SUBURBAN 


came abbreviated to Shawmut, and survives in 
the name Shawmut Avenue. At this time nearly 
all the land forming modern Boston belonged to 
four men. On an island in the harbor was set- 
tled David Thomson, ‘‘Gent”; on Noddle’s Isl- 
and, now East Boston, was established Samuel 
Maverick, a young gentleman of property and 
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minister, had laid out a farm, and built him a 
house whence he could see the sun set across the 
windings of the Charles, and over the brown sear 
marges through which it wended. It is a curious 
fact that all four of these men, who first settled 
what was in time to be the most Puritan of all 
Puritan towns, were members of the Church of 
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England and adherents of the court party. When Endicott’s colo- 
nists settled Charlestown, in 1629, they named the place where 
Boston proper now stands ‘‘ Trimountaine,” from the fact that the 
peninsuls as seen from Charlestown appeared to consist of three 
hills. In later times these hills were called Beacon, Copp’s and Fort 
Hills respectively. The term Trimountaine is perpetuated in Tre- 
mont Street. 

It seems that in June, 1630, Winthrop and his associates landed at 
Salem and cast about for a good plave to fix the capital of their 
plantation. Salem did not suit them, and several of them favoring 
Charlestown, early in July removal was first made to that settlement. 
Sickness soon fell upon the people for lack of good water ; ‘‘ the want 
of provisions brought the miseries of famine”; when Blackstone, “a 
courteous recluse, devoted to study, came and acquainted the Gov- 
ernor of an excellent spring on Trimountaine, withal inviting him 
and soliciting him thither.” 

‘* Whereupon, after the death of Mr. Johnson and divers others, 
the Governor and Mr. Wilson (the minister) and the greatest part of 
the church moved thither.” Meantime the Court of Assistants, 
sitting in the ‘‘ Great House” which the settlers of Charlestown had 
built for their chief men, directed “‘ that Trimountaine shall be called 
Boston.” ‘The town was named in honor of the colonists from old 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, England, especially Isaac Johnson, ‘the 
greatest furtherer of the plantation.” The word Boston is a con- 
traction of Botolph’s Town, in honor of St. Botolph, a Saxon monk 
of the seventh century. 

Blackstone soon tired of the Puritans, and sold them his title to 
the whole peninsula except six acres for thirty pounds. There was 
a touch of Matthew Arnold in this old recluse. He retired to Study 
Hill, on the Blackstone River. He was another of those mysterious 
characters that excite our interest now, but which would prove com- 
monplace enough, na doubt, if we could ever obtain a nearer view. 
In his solitary retreat he lived to be eighty years of age; his diaries 
were burned by the Indians, and the mystery of his life perished. 

A romping girl named Ann Pollard is said to have been the first 
white woman to have landed in Boston. The section thus bought 
from Blackstone contained 783 acres, including the six acres reserved. 
This territory was a pear-shaped peninsula, connected with the main- 
land by a narrow neck a mile long, and so low that it was sometimes 
submerged by the tides. It was two miles long and one broad, the 
narrowest part being near the junction of the present Dover and 
Washington Streets. On the west of the Neck were long reaches of 
flats, covered by the tides at high water, and known to the inhabit- 
ants of Boston for more than two centuries as the Back Bay. Beyond 
the flats was the Charles River; to the east the peninsula came 
boldly down into the harbor, and as one followed its line to the south 
the Neck was reached once more, with marshes between it and the 
deep water. 

Modern energy has diked and filled all these flats, and covered 
them with houses. The Back Bay is now the West End of the city, 
where wealth and fashion have gone to dwell on gravel and asphalt 
spread over space once claimed by the tides and inhabited only by 
the sea gull and the muskrat. 

The three hills fell away toward the harbor in gentle slopes. Here 
the settlers built their houses, sheltered from the cold winds of the 
north and west, and looking out upon the ocean. Here in the wilds 
the rock maple reared its verdant masses, the beech its glistening 
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included only themselves. But 
let us be kind. People were 
warned by the ringing of pub- 
lic bells when to go to bed, 
when to rise, when to cat, 
when to put out their fires. 
A high official was reprimand- 
ed for having a wainscot in his 
house; a clergyman was re- 
proved for the vanity of paint- 
ing his house on the outside ; 
a man kissing his wife on the 
public streets was regarded as 
acriminal, The Puritan gov- 
ernment punished those who 
failed in attending church, it 
regulated what men and wom- 
en should wear: but it threw 


SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY—A TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION, 


leaves ; and behind, tall and sombre, rose the bal- 
sam and the fir. There in the tortuous channel 
the wild duck swam ; the plashing muskrat lived 
beneath the alders, or among the matty roots of 
thirsty water willows.* Aloft the white pine 


towered above a sea of verdure. 

John Winthrop was elected first Governor. 
Then was established a severe and sombre theoc- 
racy the like of which the world has never else- 


where seen. Church and [state were not united 
—the church was the state. On the cne side 
was an absolute democracy—no taxation without 
representation ; on the other, a free-school sys- 
tem, the finest in the world at the time. And 
right between these two was planted a religious 
intolerance unmitigated in its bendless bigotry. 
Its three chief requirements were: (1) Believe 
as I do, (2) or get out of the colony, (3) or be 
damned. It is not within the present scope to 
trace the history of the persecutions that fol- 
lowed, the hanging of Quakers on the Common, 
Ann Hutchinson’s heresy and Roger Williams’s 
proud protest. In defense of the Puritans be it 
here said that they had a rght to do most of the 
things they did, and that the Quakers who were 
murdered were a lawless set, very far removed 
from men like Penn and Whittier. The Puri- 
tans thought that they had better be dead and 
damned right off. 

Let us be truthful; let us be kind. Our fathers 
were not true unto themselves. They were not 
great enough to appreciate the grandeur of the 
principles for which they dared all dangers and 
crossed all stormy seas, Liberty of conscience 


*The woods were alive with wild fowl. There the set- 
tlers hunted ** Chetowaik the plover, Mahng the loon, the 
wild goose Wawa, the blue heron the Shuh-shuh-gah.” 


CONGREGATIONAT. CHURCH, NORTH AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE, 
4 TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND COLONIAL CHURCH, WITH 
STEEPLE DESIGNED BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WKEN 
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OLD GATES OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


open the doors of the schoolhouse to every child, 
and even when it was weakest dared to defy the 
boldest oppressor of Europe, Charles II., when 
he wished to impose taxation without representa- 
tion. 

Thus Boston was founded. The Old 
Beacon was erected in 1634, to give the country 
an alarm in case of invasion. It stood near the 
present Statehouse, was a tall mast from which, 
at the height of five and sixty feet, an iron skillet 
was suspended, in which were placed combusti- 
bles. When fired this could be seen a great dis- 
tance inland. It gave the name to Beacon Hill. 
This became the fashionable part of the future 
city; and even to- © 
day no true Bosto- 
nian ever thinks of 
mentioning the 
words ‘ Beacon 
Street” or ‘*Com- 
monwealth Avenue ” 
except with bated 
breath. Near Bea- 
con Hill was Fort 
Hiill, which has dis- 
appeared. Beyond 
rose Copp’s Hill, so 
called from a peace- 
ful shoemaker who 
plied his last near by. 

This was the town 
that made history 
for America. It was 
ever a thorn in the 
side of tyranny. It 
defied Charles, but 
it sent regiment 
after regiment to 
fight the French. It 


town 


taxed the ungodly, but it never imposed an unjust 
law, according to its con Its courage flow- 
ered and fruited into the concentrated heroism of 
a century at Concord Bridge and Charlestown. It 
made democracy possible. A Puritan would not 
kiss his wife before he was married ; but if there 
was a battle to be fought with Xerxes or the devil 
I guess your Puritan was the mfn for it. Ile snig- 
gled psalms, but he never counted on the odds 
against him in battle. He never opened the shut- 
ters in the window of his soul; his nature had no 
southern slope, but walked undisturbed the 


science. 


solitary heights of duty and of everlasting service 
to the race. The chaste and graceful language of 


THE OLD WAYSIDE INN, SUDBI 








10 THE 
one of his most distinguished descendants may 
best express the homage he deserves from us. It 
was George William Curtis, who said at the un- 
veiling of the statue of ‘‘ The Puritan” in Cen- 
tral Park : “There let him stand, the soldier of a 
free church calmly defying the hierarchy; the 
builder of a free state serenely confronting the 
continent which he shall settle and subdue. The 
unspeaking lips shall chide our unworthiness ; 
the lofty mien exalt our littleness ; the unblench- 
ing eye invigorate our weakness; and the whole 
poised and firmly planted form reveal the uncon- 
querable moral energy, the master force of Amer- 
ican civilization.” 


III. 


BOSTON UP TO DATE. 


HARDLY a vestige of the town as it appeared 
to the early settlers now remains. With the ex- 
ception of the three oldest burial grounds, a few 
old buildings and some streets in the North End, 
nothing of Boston in its first century is preserved. 
The face of the country has been entirely trans- 
formed ; the three hills have been reduced, and 
one of them, Fort Hill, entirely removed. 

All the coves and marshes have been filled in ; 
more than a thousand acres once covered by the 
tide are now occupied by warehouses and dweli- 
ings. ‘The Neck has been widened until it is as 


broad as the broadest part of the original town. 
In place of 783 acres, with estuaries, coves and 
bays, the peninsula has now 1,820 acres of solid 


land. By the addition of contiguous territory 
the city limits have extended to 23,661 acres, 
or more than thirty times the original area. 
East Boston, South Boston, Roxbury, Dorchester, 
Charlestown, West Roxbury, Brighton, Breed’s 
Island and Deer Island have all been annexed to 
the city. 

In the building of the modern city much at- 
tention has been given to parks, sqnares and 
breathing places. Charles Bank, on the river 
front, between Craigie’s and West Boston bridges, 
is the first completed part of a recently projected 
system of public parks. This consists of a broad 
promenade, 2,200 feet long by 200 feet wide, and 
contains about 10 acres. It is bordered by trees, 
shrubs and shaded seats. There are gymnasiums 
for men and women, and an ideal children’s play- 
ground. 

But the delight and pride of the Boston of the 
future is going to be the magnificent chain of 
parks and parkways which, beginning with the 
Common and the Public Garden, runs through 
Commonwealth Avenue and the Back Bay Fens, 
and will ultimately surround the city like a beau- 
tiful zone gemmed with emeralds. At the en- 
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trance to the Back Bay Fens stands the bronze 
statue of Leif Ericsson, the Norse discoverer of 
America. The inscription reads: ‘ Leif the Dis- 
coverer, son of Erik, who sailed from Iceland, 
and landed on this continent, a.p. 1000.” 

The statue is the work of Miss Anne Whitney. 
This supple, beardless youth, with flowing Saxon 
hair, gazing out upon a continent, suggests some 
things. In the first place, now that the Fair is 
over, and that that saintly marauder Columbus 
has had his stint of earthly landation, it may be 
in order, parenthetically, to say that honors are 
easy between Christopher and certain other re- 
spectable gentlemen in the matter of dragging 
this continent out of the dark. Strangely enough, 
the colder nations of the North followed in the 
wake of the hardy Norsemen in their settle- 
ments; while the nations of sunny Southern 
Europe followed the course of the great naviga- 
tor. ‘The Norsemen had a settlement which they 
called Vineland at the place where Watertown 
now stands. Professor Horsford has made a close 
study of their location, and has erected a tower 
in their honor, called the Norembega ‘Tower, 
near Waltham, beside the Charles River. 

The area included in the Fens covers about 
100 acres, and has been treated with great skill 
and taste. Pretty bridges span the water way, 
connecting the Old Basin—all that is left of the 
Back Bay—with the river. The parkway passes 
from the Fens through Longwood and Brook- 
line, along the ‘* Muddy River,” where it is called 
‘* Riverdale,” into Jamaica Plain, and by the side 
of Jamaica Pond, here becoming ‘‘ Jamaica Way,” 
through picturesque parts of West Roxbury and 
the Arnold Arboretum to Franklin Park ; thence 
by the shores of Dorchester Bay, here called ‘‘ Old 
Harbor Parkway,” to the Marine Park and Pleas- 
ure Bay at City Point, South Boston. The total 
area embraced in the several parks and the park- 
ways connecting them is nearly 1,400 acres. In- 
cluded also in the system are several parks of a 
local character —in East Boston and in the 
Charlestown and Dorchester districts. The work 
was begun in 1877, and it has been since steadily 
pursued, under the direction of the Board of Park 
Commissioners created for the purpose. The 
system has cost over $11,000,000, and will give 
when completed a continuous drive thirty-four 
miles long. 

This park system of Boston is, perhaps, un- 
equaled in all the world. Starting beside a wide 
and historic river, running through a country of 
exquisite variety, and concluding in a bay, isl- 
and-dotted like the Aigean, it lies amid a luxuri- 
ous environment of city, sea and country. It 
combines the soft splendors of the Bay of Naples 
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with the dewy sweetness of the ‘‘island valley of 
Avilion.” And it lies 


‘* Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea.” 


IV. 
GREATER BOSTON. 

Boston became a city in 1822. At that time 
it had over 50,000 inhabitants, with a valuation 
of real and personal property amounting to about 
$44,000,000. In 1893 the population was 480,000, 
and the valuation $1,093,145,989. These are the 
figures of Boston as now municipally defined. But 
the real Boston is the great metropolitan com- 
munity comprising the city and the suburbs 
which are most intimately connected with it in 
business and social relations. What it has be- 
come the custom to eall ‘‘ Greater Boston,” a dis- 
trict within a radius of ten miles from the City 
Hall, had a population in 1893 of something near 
1,000,000 souls, and a valuation of $1,500,000,000. 
This metropolitan community is now recognized 
in the Postal District of Boston, a division made 
by the National Government, which includes four 
cities and two towns; in the Boston Metropolitan 
Sewerage District, comprising nine cities and 
seven towns; and in the Metropolitan Parks Dis- 
trict, which embraces twelve cities and twenty- 


four towns, having forty per cent. of the popula- 


tion of Massachusetts. The twelve cities are 
Boston, Cambridge, Chelsea, Everett, Lynn, 
Malden, Medford, Newton, Quincy, Somerville, 
Waltham, Woburn; and the twenty-four towns 
are Arlington, Belmont, Braintree, Brookline, 
Canton, Dedham, Hingham, Hull, Hyde Park, 
Melrose, Milton, Nahant, Needham, Revere, Sau- 
gus, Stoneham, Swampscott, Wakefield, Water- 
town, Wellesley, Weston, Weymouth, Winchester 
and Winthrop. 

In one of these cities, Cambridge, we note the 
greatest institution of learning in America—Har- 
vard College. ‘‘After all, Cambridge delighteth 
my heart,” wrote the gentle Longfellow. Cam- 
bridge was first called Newtown, and its earliest 
settlers arrived in 1631. On October 28th, 1636, 
the General Court of Massachusetts Bay voted 
**to give £400 toward a schoole or colledge.” The 
next year the college was ordered established at 
Newtown and the name changed to Cambridge in 
honor of Rev. John Harvard, who died in Charles- 
town and left to the young institution 260 vol- 
umes and 780 pounds sterling. John Harvard 
came from Cambridge, in old England. This be- 
ginning of legacies which John Harvard did has 
followed the great college all through her history. 
A rich New Englander would have a hard time 
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getting through the ivory gates if he did not leave 
a legacy to this university. 

To-day Harvard points with pride to the roll of 
her mighty-brained sons. No marvel that the 
undergraduate should keep his eye on the stars a 
good deal. It may be pride of ancestry that does 
it; it may be a confounded high collar—God 
knows. But look not with disdain on that limp 
fellow, filled with the vanities of red ribbons and 
Greek-letter pins. You know not what-he may 
become. Look here! in Stoughton Hall lived 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, room No. 31; Edward 
Everett, No. 23; Edward Everett Hale, No. 22; 
Charles Sumner, No. 12; Caleb Cushing, No. 
26. ‘Tread softly, bow the head—in reverent 
silence bow !” 

Or enter Ifollis Hall. Here was the home of 
the early clubs. One famous club, the Medical 
Faculty, or “ Med. Fac.,” held mock lectures in 
room No. 13, and sent one of its degrees to the 
imperor of Russia, who gave in return a case of 
handsome instruments. Among the children of 
genius and song who tabernacled in this hall 
were W. H. Prescott, Nos. 20 and 24; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Nos. 5, 15 and 20; Wendell 
Phillips, Nos. 11, 16 and 18; Henry D. Thoreau, 
Nos. 20, 23, 31 and 32. The stories and legends 
that gather about such a place as Harvard give it 
a halo. One feels, among its walks, before its 
gates, under its roofs, beneath its trees, that one 
is here truly in the company of the uncrowned 
kings whose dust is powerful still. To go to such 
a college even if you loaf half of your four years 
is a privilege of worth. Perhaps that idea was 
what made Dr. Patton, of Princeton University, 
say of colleges in general : 

“Tis better to have come and loafed 

Than never to have come at all.” 


No doubt weaknesses and foibles strayed into 
the virtues of these heroic men of the past. The 
greatest walk in shadow, and faults and failures 
mingle with the lives of all. 

Architecturally we cannot extol Harvard. Yet 
the Old and New Gates are certainly interest- 
ing; and Memorial Hall is regarded by some 
as a great building. Better to me are the fine 
old trees and the shaded walks of the college 
yard. And when Class Day comes, oh, those 
flower-beauteous maidens from all over the coun- 
try—fairest of all where all are fair! If you 
would witness a whirlwind of beauty, wealth and 
culture, a human meadow bestarred with sweet 
flower-faces, visit the Class-day Tree Exercises at 
a Harvard Commencement. 

Near Harvard College we walk amidst many 
sacred places. Opposite the Shepard Memorial 
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MODERN ‘‘ COLONIAL” RESIDENCE, 

Church stands the Washington Elm, under which 
the famous general first took charge of the Amer- 
ican Army. The inscription upon it was written 
by Longfellow. The Ilarvard Annex for young 
women, last year made Radcliffe College, is not 
far away. The gilt cockerel on the spire of Dr. 
McKenzie’s church is a very old rooster indeed, 
and had been placed on the New Brick Church, 
Boston, in 1721. He still looks defiance at the 
ast wind and shows no signs of catarrh. Bya 


white-lilac hedge on Craigie Street is the home of 


Longfellow. Still living in the house is the 
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poet’s daughter, Miss Alice Longfel- 
low, eldest of the three “ blue-eyed 
banditti,” as she told the writer. In- 
side the large and tranquil mansion 
the study of the seer is still preserved. 
Ilis three quill pens in a tumbler, an 
inkstand of ‘om Moore’s and one of 
Coleridge’s are on his table. 

Ilere is the daughter of a pure and 
lofty poet, herself a noble lady, show- 
ing you with gracious courtesy the 
dear mementos of that good man who 
wrote the ‘“‘Psalm of Life.” The 
Craigie louse belonged to one Vassal, 
a Tory. Washington held it during a 
winter. It fell into the possession of 
Craigie, and Longfellow came here as 
a young professor to board, when Mrs. 
Craigie, then a widow, was in reduced 

circumstances. Finally Longfellow purchased the 
house, and here were written the poems that our 
race has learned to love. I was shown the chair 
given the poet by the children of Cambridge, 
made from the chestnut tree which grew beside 
the ‘‘ Village Smithy.” Laurels like roses wither, 
but he who gains the homage of the heart has, 
indeed, an immortelle. Children loved the gray- 
haired sage. The daughter told me, when I asked 
about the characters in the “Evening Hour,” 
‘* Father was a genial man; I am sure we romp- 
ing children gave him a good deal of trouble.” 


MODERN ‘‘ COLONIAL” INTERIOR. 
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Westward from Craigie House is Mount Auburn 
Cemetery—the most famous mausoleum of Boston. 
On the way thither we pass the tranquil Elmwood 
House, the home of James Russell Lowell. After 
a short walk amid the graves we straightway come 
to Catalpa Path and stand before a sarcophagus 
bearing the single name “‘ Longfellow.” Beneath 
the ridge lies James Russell Lowell. A red stone 
sarcophagus in another part of the cemetery holds 
the dust of Rufus Choate. Charles Sumner, Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, Jared Sparks, N. P. Willis, Worces- 
ter the lexicographer, Margaret Fuller the critic, 
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beseech you, try to take a car from Park Street 
Church to Harvard Square over Harvard Bridge. 
You will probably never survive the shock if you 
do. You will have to wait beside the Old Gran- 
ary Burying Ground till you will envy the fate of 
the fortunate who sleep beneath its turf. Rapid 
transit is as much of a problem in Boston as in 
New York. A new subway system of rapid tran- 
sit, to cost $5,000,000, is being projected. 

One of the most interesting places in the en- 
virons of Greater Boston is Middlesex Fells. This 
is a territory of 4,000 acres, situated partly in 





NANTASKET AND COHASSET. 


William Ellery Channing, Edward Everett, and 
many whose voices were sweet as the songs that 
reapers sing when they bring home the gathered 
sheaves, rest in this cemetery. The garnered phi- 
losophy of their life and death is written above the 
entrance. Ile who runs may read: ‘‘ Then shall 
the dust return to the earth as it was; and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” The 
grounds contain 135 acres, and form the oldest 
garden cemetery in the United States, having 
been opened in 1831. 

Cambridge and Mount Auburn are on the 
lines of the steam and electric cars. Do not, I 


each of the towns of Melrose, Malden, Medford, 


Winchester and Stoneham. The name of Middle- 
sex Fells was first applied to this region, in 1879, 
by Mr. Sylvester Baxter, of the Boston Herald. 
It is being preserved by the various local govern- 
ments, and will, no doubt, be part of the park 
system in the Great Boston that is to be. Mid- 
dlesex Fells has a marvelous variety of scenic at- 
tractiveness. Numberless charms of hill and 
woodland tempt the tireless feet hither and 
thither, amid delightful and enchanting views. 
The rambler wanders on, heedless of time, 
climbing now some rugged hill, basking now in 
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some pleasant nook, gazing now over pensive 
landscapes, following the windings of a flower- 
tressed pathway, through swamp and dell and 
scented way, forgetting the busy world as much 
as if he were in Alaska. 

A local orator once said of these Fells that they 
were ‘one-third swamp and two-thirds rock.” 
Rock and swamp may be pleasureless words, but 
to the tender heart who loves the good old Mother 
they may have measureless meaning, and come 
into the thought wreathed about with Memory’s 
immortelles. Here are rocky heights, rising and 
falling like the billows of the sea, within whose 
hollow troughs lie ponds, cascades and gulleys set 
with ferns, wild fens and fragrant groves. 

In the colonial time this whole region was cov- 
ered with a dense forest and inhabited by wild 
beasts. It was the frontier of the settlement for 
years. Wolves, bears and wild cats terrified the 
settlers near at hand. Wandering through the 
Fells, you will frequently come upon traces of 
early abodes. Old orchards, ruins of cellars, 
clumps of familiar garden flowers linger lovingly 
around the mossy, crumbling walls. It is as you 
can sometimes trace remnants of gentility in the 
very poor; the faded manner of the millionaire 
beneath the rough coat of toil. The meadows are 
sprinkled with golden-rod and starry asters; the 
fringed gentian, flower of heaven, blooms, and 
the shy parnassia half conceals his loveliness in 
the blades of grass. Splendid clumps of purple 
sarracenia and wonderful pitchers half filled with 
nectar for the insect gods. The Twin Sentinel 
Rocks, between which tumbles a cascade, stand 
guard over the entrance on the Melrose side, and 
beyond lies the great wilderness. Already this is 
famous ground for a pleasure drive or a holiday. 

In the locality of the Middlesex Fells lie several 
towns, famous in the early history of the country. 
Somerville, the third of the suburban, cities in 
population, is in unbroken continuity with Cam- 
bridge. It embraces Prospect ILill and Winter 
Hill, where breastworks and a redoubt were con- 
structed by the Americans in 1775; and in the 
Old Powder Ifouse of West Somerville it has 
one of the most interesting relics of colonial 
times. Somerville has a fine public library, typ- 
ical of New England culture, and its schools are 
the second best in America, Quincy being said to 
have the best. Here also is the original school- 
house of the Mary whose “little lamb” has be- 
come historical. 

Medford is the seat of Tufts College, whose 
buildings spread over College Hill. In its nu- 
merous fine old houses it still preserves something 
of the character of a dignified colonial town. In 
the Cradock House it possesses the oldest build- 


ing in New England. ‘The “ Royal House” has 
slave quarters still standing. Ilere also is made 
the well-known Medford rum. I do not know 
that Medford is celebrated for anything else, ex- 
cept that Washington .is said to have washed his 
hands there after digging trenches. The Mystic 
Meadows lie about the town, and swallows make 
love among the reeds. 

Of Tufts College Hill Charles Dickens said 
that there was but one other hill in the world 
from which could be seen such a combination of 
natural beauty and such an accumulation of 
wealth and culture. 

It was here that I first realized how fitting is 
the figure which the poet O’Meara uses in the 
lines at the opening of this article. For, looking 
over the towns that line the valley and cluster 
about the hills, I could think of no description so 
appropriate as that. Jere nature and art had 
truly vied to set a cincture of their love and pride 
about the favored city. 

There has been much talk, of late, of annexing 
all the suburbs within a ten-mile radius from the 
City I[all. This cannot be done without a con- 
current vote of Boston and the community to be 
annexed, Many of the towns object to annexa- 
tion—some because they believe they can have 
better government by remaining as they are; 
others because they want to be certain, before 
they sanction annexation, that enough of the 
outlying population would be annexed to swamp 
the foreign vote in the city. Brookline, the rich- 
est suburb in the world, will probably oppose an- 
nexation in any case. It is almost surrounded 
by the city already, but it has again and’ again 
refused to be coaxed into the larger municipality. 
This spirited little town has a most excellent 
government in all departments. 

Through Medford town rode Paul Revere on 
that eventful night, running a race with time 
and death to tell the news of invasion to the 
plain martyr folk of Lexington. The Lexington 
of to-day is not yet invaded by the impertinent 
dust and din of commerce. It has not suffered 
as most New England towns have from what 
Ilowells would call ‘‘ unpicturesque prosperity.” 

It lies ten miles inland, just beyond the worst 
east wind. People with weak lungs are sent to 
Lexington. The ridges of Arlington Heights 
clip off the sea air. There is no water power in 
the village, only a clear rivulet wanders through 
the pastures unmolested by a mill wheel. The 
town has now about 3,500 inhabitants and is gov- 
erned by three selectmen, one of them the de- 
scendant of a man who fought on the Green in 
1775. Iwas told that their government is strictly 
economical and differs little now from what it 
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was a century ago. The atmosphere of Lexing- 
ton must be healthy, for they say that the level 
of the village is as high as the top of Bunker Ilill 
Monument. It was in May, with a certain May, 
that I first beheld this storied spot. 

There was a half-scared, experimental verdure 
shivering in the beaten fields). The meadow 
lands were haggard with a ghastly hue, just as 
they are when the March winds blow the snow 
away. A few brave plants defied the May in a 
sort of battled bloom, and looked all the more 
restful because of their seared surroundings. But 
in the later summer the fine roads and well-kept 
villages all through this part of Massachusetts 
make the riding or driving a thing to be desired 
more than gold. 

It was in one of those spring seasons that a 
party of us started for a ride. The dominie gave 
me his horse because it was so quiet and easy-go- 
ing, he said. Scarcely had my feet touched 
stirrup when the minister’s easy-going beast took 
the bit and dashed off with me, I did not know 
where. ‘To tell the truth, I had ridden some in 
the Alps and on the plains. But this fellow gave 
me no show. We had just come in front of the 
historic Lexington Green when he turned one 
corner and I turned another. I was just on a 
line with where Pitcairn fired into the American 
farmers. Picking myself up, I said nothing, but 
did some quite tall thinking. This Lexington is 
a sinister place for any British-born subject— 
always was. : 

Relics of the Ilomeric days are treasured in the 
Cary Library—a building which is reading room 
and Townhall in one. On one side of the door is 
a gun carried by a Provincial during the fight, 
and which, being ‘“‘ brought back from Concord 
busted,” was thriftily sawed off just short of the 
fracture and afterward used by his descendants ; 
on the other side a musket taken from the body of 
a British soldier. In glass cases are smaller relics 
—a shot from Percy’s cannon, the tongue of the 
bell that gave the alarm, the pistols with which 
Pitcairn fired the first bullet in a war that made 
the Anglo-Saxons two peoples, the hanger worn 
by the sexton when he went to light the signal 
lantern for Paul Revere. 

The town to-day is inhabited by people of 
wealth and culture. April 19th is still a great 
day in Lexington, and this year a proposition 
was presented to the Legislature praying them 
to make Lexington Day, instead of Fast Day, the 
April legal holiday. The Green is still kept sacred, 
and on one side of it the Congregationalists have 
built them a church, the stones of whose walls 
belonged in the fences from behind which the 
Americans kept up such a dogged, deadly fire. 
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Many stories are to!d of the peaceful inexperi- 
ence of those country people who defied a mighty 
empire. War was so little understood by them 
that some boys came to the common that morn- 
ing as to a sort of muster, and only retired when 
the bullets whistled over tliecir heads. But soon 
the whole countryside was up. The Minute Men 
from Acton and Concord, Menotomy, Lexington 
and Cambridge were joined by those of Woburn 
and of Billerica, and before noon Pitcairn was 
routed. In some houses the old and sick were 
bayoneted, for word had gone out that the Amer- 
icans were scalping the English dead. No sol- 
diers were found scalped ; for it was not robbers 
that England was fighting, but the flower of her 
best manhood. 

At different points from Cambridge to Concord 
stones have been set up to commemorate acts of 
reprisal committed by the soldiers. Jere stood a 
house burned by the British ; in another house 
three Americans were massacred ; in another, 
twelve ; and one inscription at Arlington is amus- 
ing despite the gravity of the facts. It states 
that ‘‘On this spot Samuel Whittimore, aged 
eighty-one, killed three British soldiers. He was 
shot, beaten, bayoneted and left for dead, but re- 
covered and lived to be ninety-eight years old.” 

On beyond Lexington six or seven miles the 
soldiers of Pitcairn met the first solid armed re- 
sistance which the colonists offered to the King. 


‘* By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


On the bank of the quiet stream stands the 
statue of the Minute Man by the seulptor French. 

Ilere in Concord, where the farmers broke 
shackles from the limbs of men, in happier days 
dwelt the brave men with thebrave thoughts who 
struck the chains from every brain. Their names 
are loved the wide world Ifere Ilawthorne 
and Emerson, Thoreau and the Alcotts wove 
deathless wreaths around the brow of American 
literature. 

Boston has many other attractive suburbs— 
Nahant and Revere Beaeh, Nantasket Beach and 
the Jerusalem Road Cohasset, bays, islands 
and the seacoast. 

Amid all the beauty and culture of this city 
and its suburbs we are haunted by the noble dead 
who have left us this for a heritage. They were 
Saxon. You notice the type in the strong nose 
and flaxen hair as you ride in the trains or walk 
the streets. The beautiful Immortals are gathered 
to their fathers, and we are reaping the harvest 
they have sown. 


over. 
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RAVINE ROAD, MIDDLESEX FELLS, 


Concord is scarcely a suburb yet—rather a 
sleeping room. Several districts nearer the city 
claim a word of description and praise. 

The West Roxbury District, in which is in- 
cluded Jamaica Plain, is the largest and most 
picturesque of the outlying parts of the city. 
Within its bounds are the greater parts of the 
public parks system— Jamaica Way, along the 
graceful shores of Jamaica Pond; the Arnold 
Arboretum ; Franklin Park, the crowning feature 
of the system, and the beautiful Forest Hills 
Cemetery. 

Chestnut Till Reservoir is in the Brighton Dis- 
trict, a fine lake covering 125 acres, and holding 
8,000,000 gallons. The great boulevards from 
the Back Bay, Commonwealth Avenue and Bea- 
con Street, extend out to it and join the splendid 
driveway which runs around it. The Boston 
people delight in good roadways, and have in the 
main excellent government. These Yankees have 
shrewd ideas, too. They are the pioneers of 
thought to-day. They are busily engaged in sub- 
soiling the wide prairies of the human mind for 
the rich harvests of the golden twentieth cent- 
ury. 

The true Bostonian also reveres the men who 
have been put in places of honor. A flippant 


New Yorker comes along, heedless of 
the homage due to the rulers of his 
people, when suddenly his Boston 
friend will remind him that * there, 
sir, is the home of our ex-Governor ” 
—this said with an air of proprietor- 
ship and pride. Think of a New 
Yorker doing that! Can you imag- 
ine the impossible ? 

In regard to their religious beliefs, 
the real Bostonians are very broad. I 
observed that in Boston they were 
more heterodox in belief and more 
severely orthodox in action than the 
people who inhabit the brilliant me- 
tropolis beside the Silent River. Yet 
the New Yorker is perhaps larger- 
hearted—looks at everything with a 
wider view. The New Yorker par- 
takes of the character of his buildings 
and the great transactions of Wall 
Street. le is lavish in his expendi- 
tures, and his city being vast, above 
fear of rivalry, he has no prejudices. 
The Bostonian has undoubtedly culti- 
vated art and literature more; but 
it may be questioned whether he is as 
enterprising in business as his brother 
south of the Harlem. But it is a fair 
thing to say that in Boston you are 
almost everywlhicre welcomed for your intelligence, 
if you have any. Bostonians treat with excellent 
deference a man who enters a horse car with an 
armful of magazines and books. You will find 
far more women reading on a Cambridge car than 
you will on a Madison Avenue car. There can be 
no doubt that the bias in favor of Bostonian cult- 
ure is a just one. The faces of the people are 
not so sweet and mild as the faces in New York. 
So much must be granted. They are severe, like 
those terrible wintry landscapes that have put the 
iron in their blood. But in Boston they would 
never tolerate the vulgarities of the nouveaux 
riches, which are rampant in some great American 
communities. No one need go there who cannot 
at least conjugate the verb “‘ to be” in the vernac- 
ular. You must have taste and manners to be 
in good society in the ‘‘Hub.” Genius is the 
only witherless rose. It is respected ; it is mighty ; 
it prevails. 


But this much must be said for New York as. 


compared with Boston: New York is the only 
cosmopolitan metropolis west of the Atlantic. 
Chicago, Philadelphia and all others must ever 
be provincial. Look at the figures! In fifty 
years Boston will have, perhaps, three million in- 


habitants ; New York will have from ten to fif-- 
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teen million, and will be larger than London and 
a thousand times richer than Rome was when she 
had the gathered spoils of all the carth. Albany 
will be forty-five minutes from the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, and Boston will be but an hour from 
Vall Street. Chicago will probably have annexed 
the Dakotas and Washington, and will contain 
several million souls. Philadelphia will almos% 
be a lower ward of New York city. Already the 
bill for a Greater New York has been signed by 
the Governor. 

As time advances—a few thousand years—our 
souls (if they ever come back to look over our old 
stamping grounds) may find strange things. It 
is quite on the cards that before the year 10,000 
A.D. New York and Chicago may have annexed 
all of our North American Continent. Chicago 
will then extend from Detroit to ILonolulu, tak- 
ing in Mexico and British Columbia. New York 
will probably annex as far as New Orleans on the 
south and Hudson’s Bay northward. Then it will 
be the United Cities of America, including New 
York and Chicago. Each city will very likely 
have four hundred million inhabitants. The mar- 
ket garden district of New York will be the cen- 
tral plateau of Africa, which will probably be a 
Socialist community; Chicago will have Brazil 
and all the rest of outh America for her produce 
farm. England will undoubtedly be annexed by 
London ; and London will then proceed to annex 
all the rest of the world that does not belong to 
New York and Chicago. Boston and her suburbs 
will be called “‘ New Central Park.” The Medi- 
terranean will be an English Jake. Inferior races 
will have disappeared. All the races that survive 
will fall into the language and habits of men who 


speak the idioms in which the Magna Charta and 

the Declaration of Independence were written. 
Then will be peace throughout the world, and 

war will be remembered only as a remnant of 
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fulfilled the saying 
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A BIRD OF PASSAGE. 





wat was about four in the afternoon 
; when a young girl came into the 
salon of the little hotel at C . 
in Switzerland, and drew her chair 
up to the fire. 

** You are soaked through,” said 
an elderly lady, who was herself try- 
ing to get roasted. ‘‘ You ought to lose no time 
in changing your clothes.” 

‘I have not anything to change,” said the 
young girl, laughing. ‘Oh, I shall soon be 
dry !” 

‘‘Have you lost all your luggage ?” asked the 
lady, sympathetically. 

‘*No,” said the young girl, “I had none to 
lose.” 

And she smiled a little mischievously, as though 
she knew by instinct that her companion’s sym- 
pathy would at once degenerate into suspicion. 

‘‘T don’t mean to say that I have not a knap- 
sack,” she added, considerately. ‘‘I have walked 
along distance—in fact from Z , 

‘‘And where did you leave your companions ?” 
asked the lady, with a touch of forgiveness in her 
voice. 

**T am without companions, just as I am with- 
out luggage,” laughed the girl. 

And then she opened the piano and struck a 
few notes. There was something caressing in the 
way in which she touched the keys: whoever she 
was, she knew how to make sweet music—sad 
music, too, full of that undefinable longing, like 
the holding out of one’s arms to one’s friends in 
the hopeless distance. 

The lady, bending over the fire, looked up at 
the little girl, and forgot that she had brought 
neither friends nor luggage with her. , She hesi- 
tated for one moment, and then she took the 
childish face between her hands and kissed it. 

‘Thank you, dear, for your music,” she said, 
gently. 

“The piano is terribly out of tune,” said the 
little girl, suddenly, and she ran out of the room 
and came back carrying her knapsack. 

‘What are you going to do ?” asked her com- 
panion. 

*‘T am going to tune the piano,” the little girl 
said ; and she took a tuning hammer out of her 
knapsack, and began her work in real earnest. 
She evidently knew what she was about, and peg- 
ged away at the notes as though her whole life 
depended on the result. 

The lady by the fire was lost in amazement. 
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Who could she be ? Without Inggage and without 
friends, and with a tuning hammer ! 

Meanwhile one of the gentlemen had strolled 
into the salon ; but hearing the sound of tuning, 
and being in secret possession of nerves, he fled, 
saying : 

‘‘The tuner, by Jove !” 

A few minutes afterward Miss Blake, wiose 
nerves were no secret possession, hastened into 
the salon, and in her usual imperious fashion de- 
manded instant silence. 

‘**T have just done,” said the little girl. ‘‘The 
piano was so terribly out of tune; I could not re- 
sist the temptation.” 

Miss Blake, who never listened to what anyone 
said, took it for granted that the little girl was 
the tuner, for whom M. le Propriétaire had prom- 
ised to send ; and having bestowed on her a con- 
descending nod, passed out into the garden, 
where she told some of the visitors that the piano 
had been tuned at last, and that the tuner was a 
young woman of rather eccentric appearance. 

“Really it is quite abominable how women 
thrust themselves into every profession,” she re- 
marked, in her masculine voice. ‘It is so unfemi- 
nine, so unseemly.” 

There was nothing of the feminine about Miss 
Blake: her horse-cloth dress, her waistcoat and 
high collar and her billycock hat were of the mas- 
culine genus ; even her nerves could not be called 
feminine, since we learn from two or three doc- 
tors (taken off their guard) that nerves are neither 
feminine nor masculine, but common. 

“IT should like to see this tuner,” said one of 
the tennis players, leaning against a tree. 

‘‘ Here she comes,” said Miss Blake, as the little 
girl was seen sauntering into the garden. 

The men put up their eyeglasses, and saw a 
little lady with a childish face and soft brown 
hair, of strictly feminine appearance and bearing. 
The goat came toward her and began nibbling at 
her frock. She seemed to understand the man- 
ner of goats, and played with him to his heart’s 
content. One of the tennis players, Oswald Ever- 
ard by name, strolled down to the bank where 
she was having her frolic. 

**Good afternoon,” he said, raising his cap. “I 
hope the goat is not worrying you. Poor little 
fellow! This is his last day of play. He is to 


be killed to-morrow for table d’héte.” 
‘‘What a shame!” she said. 
killed, and then grumbled at !” 
‘‘That is precisely what we do here,” he said, 


“Fancy to be 
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laughing. ‘‘ We grumble at everything we eat. 
And I own to being one of the grumpiest—though 
the lady in the horse-cloth dress yonder follows 
close upon my heels.” 

‘She was the iady who was annoyed at me be- 
cause I tuned the piano,” the little girl said. 
‘* Still it hud to be done. It was plainly my duty. 
I seemed to have come for that purpose.” 

“It has been confoundedly annoying having 
it out of tune,” he said. ‘I’ve had to give up 
singing altogether. But what a strange profes- 
sion you have chosen! Very unusual, isn’t it ?” 

“Why, surely not,” she answered, amused. 
“It seems to me that every other woman has 
taken to it. The wonder to me is that anyone 
ever scores a success. Nowadays, however, no 
one could amass a huge fortune out of it.” 

“No one, indeed !” replied Oswald Everard, 
laughing. ‘‘ What on earth made you take to it ?” 

““It took to me,” she said, simply. ‘‘It wrapt 
me round with enthusiasm. ‘I could think of 
nothing else. I vowed that I would rise to the 
top of my profession. I worked day and night. 
But it means incessant toil for years if one wants 
to make any headway.” 

“‘Good gracious! I thought *+ was merely a 
matter of a few months,” he said, smiling at the 
little girl. 

“A few months!” she repeated, scornfully. 
‘“You are speaking the language of an amateur. 
No; one has to work faithfully year after year ; 
to grasp the possibilities and pass on to greater 
possibilities. You imagine what it must feel like 
to touch the notes, and know that you are keep- 
ing the listeners spellbound : that you are taking 
them into a fairyland of sound, where petty per- 
sonality is lost in vague longing and regret.” 

“I confess I had not thought of it in that 
way,” he said, humbly. ‘I have only regarded 
it as a necessary everyday evil; and to be quite 
honest with you, I fail to see now how it can in- 
spire enthusiasm. I wish I could see,” he added, 
looking up at the engaging little figure before 
him. 

“Never mind,” she said, laughing at his dis- 
tress; ‘I forgive you. And, after all, you are 
not the only person who looks upon it as a neces- 
sary evil. My poor old guardian abominated it. 
Tie made many sacrifices to come and listen to 
me. He knew I liked to see his kind old face, 
and that the presence of a real friend inspired 
me with confidence.” 

“I should not have thought it was nervous 
work,” he said. 

‘“‘Try it and see,” she answered. “‘ But surely 
you spoke of singing. Are you not nervous when 
you sing ?” 


> 


‘« Sometimes,” he replied, rather stiffly. “But 
that is slightly different.” (He was very proud of 
his singing, and made a great fuss about it.) 
‘* Your profession, as I remarked before, is an 
unavoidable nuisance. When I think what I 
have suffered from the gentlemen of your profes- 
sion I only wonder that I have any brains left. 
But I am uncourteous.” 

‘Oh, no, no,” she said. ‘“‘ Let me hear about 
your sufferings.” 

‘Whenever I have specially wanted to be 
quiet——” he said, then he glanced at her child- 
ish little face, and he hesitated. ‘‘It seems so 
rude of me!” he added. He was the soul of 
courtesy, although he was an amateur tenor 
singer. 

‘* Please tell me,” the little girl said, in her 
winning way. 

“Well,” he said, gathering himself together, 
‘*it is the one subject on which I can be eloquent. 
Ever since I can remember I have been worried 
and tortured by those rascals. I have tried in 
every way to escape from them, but there is a 
cruel fate working against me. Yes; I believe 
that all the tuners in the universe are in league 
against me, and have marked me out for their 
special prey.” 

“‘All the what?” asked the little girl, with a 
jerk in her voice. 

“All the tuners, of course,” he replied, rather 
snappishly. ‘‘I know that we cannot do without 
them ; but, good Heavens! they have no tact, no 
consideration, no mercy. Whenever I’ve wanted 
to write or read quietly that fatal knock has 
come at the door, and I’ve known by instinct that 
all chance of peace was over. Whenever I’ve been 
giving a luncheon party the tuner has arrived, 
with his abominable black bag, and his abomi- 
nable card, which has to be signed at once. On 
one occasion I was just proposing to a girl in her 
father’s library, when the tuner strack up in the 
drawing room. I left off suddenly, and fled from 
the house. But there is no escape from these 
fiends: I believe they are swarming abgut in the 
air like so many bacteria. And how, in the name 
of goodness, you should deliberately choose to be 
one of them, and should be so enthusiastic over 
your work, puzzles me beyond all words. Don’t 
say that you carry a black bag, and present cards 
which have to be filled up at the most inconven- 
ient time: don’t . 

He stopped suddenly, for the little girl was 
convulsed with laughter. She laughed until the 
tears rolled down her cheeks; and then she dried 
her eyes and laughed again. 

‘« Excuse me,” ehe said ; “I can’t help myself ; 
it’s so funny.” 
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*‘It may be funny to you,” he said, laughing 
in spite of himself; ‘‘ but it is not funny to me.” 

‘“Of course it isn’t,” she replied, making a 
desperate effort to be serious. ‘‘ Well, tell me 
something more about these tuners.” 

‘Not another word,” he said, gallantly. “I 
am ashamed of myself as it is. Come to the end 
of the garden, and let me show you the view down 
into the valley.” 

She had conquered her fit of merriment, but 
her face wore a settled look of, mischief, and she 
was evidently the possessor of some secret joke. 
She seemed in capital health and spirits, and had 
so much to say that was bright and interesting, 
that Oswald Everard found himself becoming rec- 
onciled to the whole race of tuners. Ile was 
amazed to learn that she had walked all the way 
from Z——, and quite alone, too. 

“©Oh, I don’t think anything of that,” she said ; 
“‘T had a splendid time, and I caught four rare 
butterflies. I would not have missed those for 
anything. As for the going about by myself, 
that is a second nature. Besides, I do not belong 
to anyone. That has its advantages, and I sup- 
pose its disadvantages; but at present I have 
only discovered the advantages. The disadvan- 
tages will discover themselves !” 

‘*T believe you are what the novels call an ad- 
vanced young woman,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
give lectures on Woman’s Suffrage, or something 
of that sort ?” 

‘*T have very often mounted the platform,” she 
answered. ‘In fact, I am never so happy as 
when addressing an immense audience. A most 
unfeminine thing to do, isn’t it ? What would the 
lady yonder in the horse-cloth dress and billy- 
cock hat say ? Don’t you think you ought to go 
and-help her to drive away the goat ? She looks 
so frightened ! She interests me deeply. I wonder 
whether she has written an essay on the Feminine 
in Woman! I should like to read it: it would do 
me so much good.” 

‘You are at least a true woman,” he said, 
laughing, “for I see you can be spiteful. The 
tuning has not driven that away.” 

‘Ah, I had forgotten about the tuning,” she 
answered, brightly ; ‘‘but now you remind me, 
I have been seized by a great idea.” 

‘* Won’t you tell it to me ?” he asked. 

**No,” she answered. ‘I keep my great ideas 
for myself, and work them out in secret. And 
this one is particularly amusing. What fun I 
shall have !” 

‘‘ But why keep the fun to yourself ?” he said. 
«¢ We all want to be amused here ; we all want to 
be stirred up: a little fun would be a charity.” 

“Very well; since you wish it you shall be 
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stirred up,” she answered ; “but you must give 
me time to work out my great idea. I do not 
hurry about things, not even about my profes- 
sional duties. For I have a strong feeling that it 
is vulgar to be always amassing riches! As I have 
neither a husband nor a brother to support, I 
have chosen less weaith, and more leisure to en- 
joy all the loveliness of life! So you see I take 
my time about everything. And to-morrow I 
shall catch butterflies at my leisure, and lie 
amongst the dear old pines, and work at my 
great idea.” 

‘**T shall catch butterflies,” said her companion. 
‘And I, too, shall lie amongst the dear old 
pines.” 

«Just as you please,” she said; and at that 
moment the table d’héte bell rang. 

The little girl hastened to the bureau and spoke 
rapidly in German to the cashier. 

!’he said. ‘* You are not really 


? 


** Ach, Fraulein ! 
serious ?” 

‘*Yes, I am,” she said. ‘‘I don’t want them 
to know my name. It will only worry me. Say 
I am the young lady who tuned the piano.” 

She had scarcely given these directions and 
mounted to her room when Oswald Everard, who 
was unusually interested in his mysterious com- 
panion, came to the bureau and asked for the 
name of the little lady. 

**Es ist das Friiulein welches das Piano ges- 
timmt hat,” answered the man, returning with 
unusual quickness to his account book. 

* * * * * * 

No one spoke to the little girl at table @héte ; 
but for all that she enjoyed her dinner, and gave 
her serious attention to all the courses. Being 
thus solidly occupied, she had not much leisure 
to bestow on the conversation of the other guests. 
Nor was it specially original: it treated of the 
shortcomings of the chef, the tastelessness of the 
soup, the toughness of the beef, and all the many 
failings which go to complete a mountain-hotel 
dinner. But suddenly, so it seemed to the little 
girl, this time-honored talk passed into another 
phase: she heard the word music mentioned, 
and she became at once interested to learn what 
these people had to say on a subject which was 
dearer to her than any other. 

‘*For my own part,” said a stern-looking old 
man, ‘‘I have no words to describe what a gra- 
cious comfort music has been to me all my life. 
It is the noblest language which man may under- 
stand and speak. And I sometimes think that 


those who know it, or know something of it, are 
able at rare moments to find an answer to life’s 
perplexing problems.” 

The little girl looked up from her plate. 


Rob- 
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ert Browning’s words rose to her lips, 
but she did not give them utterance : 


‘* God has a few of us whom He whispers 
in the ear; 
The rest may reason, and welcome; ’tis 
we musicians know.” 


‘¢T have lived through a long life,” 
said another elderly man, ‘‘and have 
therefore had my share of trouble; 
but the grief of being obliged to give 
up music was the grief which held me 
longest, or which perhaps has never 
left me. I still crave for the gracious 
pleasure of touching once more the 
strings of a violoncello, and hearing 
the dear tender voice singing and 
throbbing and answering to even such 
poor skill as mine. I still yearn to 
take my part in concerted music, and 
be one of those privileged to play Beethoven’s 
string quartets. But that will have to be in an- 
other incarnation, I think.” Ile glanced at his 
shrunken arm, and then, as though ashamed of 
this allusion to his own personal infirmity, he 
added, hastily : ‘‘ But when the first pang of such 
© pain is over there remains the con.fort of being 
a listener. At first one does not think it a com- 
fort; but as time goes on there is no resisting its 
magic influence. And Lowell said rightly ‘that 
one of God’s great charities is music.’” 

“*T did not know you were musical, Mr. Keith,” 
said an English lady. ‘‘ You have never before 
spoken of music.” 

‘‘Perhaps not, madam,” he answered. ‘‘ One 
does not often speak of what one cares for most 
of all. But when I am in London I rarely miss 
hearing our best players.” 

At this point others joined in, and the various 
merits of eminent pianists were warmly discussed. 

‘‘What a wonderful name that little English 
lady has made for herself!” said the major, who 
was considered an authority on all subjects. ‘I 
would go anywhere to hear Miss Thyra Flower- 
dew. We all ought to be very proud of her. She 
has taken even the German musical world by 
storm, and they say her recitals at Paris have been 
brilliantly successful. I myself have heard her 
at New York, Leipsic, London, Berlin, and even 
Chicago.” 

The little girl stirred uneasily in her chair. 

**T don’t think Miss Flowerdew has ever been 
to Chicago,” she said. 

There was a dead silence. The admirer of Miss 
Thyra Flowerdew looked much annoyed, and 
twiddled his watch chain. Ile had meant to say 
Philadelphia, but he did not think it necessary to 
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her personality is an unusual one: having once 
seen her, it would not be easy to forget her. I 
should recognize her anywhere.” 

As he spoke he glanced at the little tuner, and 
could not help admiring her dignified composure 
under circumstances which might have been dis- 
tressing to anyone ; and when she rose with the 
others he followed hér, and said, stiffly : 

‘I regret that I was the indirect cause of put- 
ting you in an awkward position.” 

‘It is really of no consequence,” she said, 
brightly. If you think I was impertinent I ask 
your forgiveness. I did not mean to be officious. 
The words were spoken before I was aware of 
them.” 

She passed into the salon, where she found a 
quiet corner for herself, and read some of the 
newspapers. No one took the slightest notice of 
her. Not a word was spoken to her; but when 
she relieved the company of her presence her im- 
pertinence was commented on. 

‘Tam sorry that she heard what I said,” re- 
marked Miss Blake. ‘‘ But she did not seem to 
mind. ‘These young women who go out into the 
world lose the edge of their sensitiveness and 
femininity. I have always observed that.” 

‘*Tfow much they are spared, then !”’ answered 
some one, 

* * * * * * 


She 


Meanwhile the little girl slept soundly. 
had merry dreams, and finally woke up laughing. 
She hurried over her breakfast, and then stood 


realy to go for a butterfly hunt. She looked 
thoroughly happy, and evidently had found, and 
was holding tightly, the key to life’s enjoyment. 

Oswald Everard was waiting on the balcony, 
and he reminded her that he intended to go with 
her. 

** Come along, then,” she answered ; ‘‘ we must 
not lose a moment.” 

They caught butterflies, they picked’ flowers, 
they ran; they lingered by the wayside, they 
sang ; they climbed, and he marveled at her easy 
speed. Nothing seemed to tire her, and every- 
thing seemed to delight lher—the flowers, the 
birds, the clouds, the grasses and the fragrance of 
the pine woods. 

‘«Ts it not good to live ?” she cried. ‘Is it not 
splendid to take in this scented air? Draw in as 
many long breaths as you can. Isn’t it good ? 
Don’t you feel now as though you were ready to 
move mountains ? Ido. What a dear old nurse 
Nature is! Tow she pets us and gives us the best 
of her treasures !” 

Her happiness invaded Oswald Everard’s soul, 
and he felt like a schoolboy once more, rejoicing 
in a fine day and his liberty ; with nothing to 
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spoil the freshness of the air, and 
threaten the freedom of the moment. 

**Ts it not good to live ?” he cried. 
deed it is, if we know how to enjoy.” 

They had come upon some haymakers, and the 
little girl hastened up to help them. There she 
was in the midst of them, heartily langhing and 
talking to the women, and helping them to pile 
up the hay on the shoulders of a broad-backed 
man, who then conveyed his burden to a pear- 
shaped stack. Oswald Everard watched his com- 
panion for a moment, and then, quite forgetting 
his dignity as an amateur tenor singer, he, too, 
lent his aid, and did not leave off until his com- 
panion sank exhausted on the ground. 

“Oh,” she laughed, ‘* what delightful work for 
a very short time! Come along; let us go into 
that brown chdlet yonder and ask for some milk. 
I am simply parched with thirst. Thank you, but 
I prefer to carry my own flowers.” 

‘‘ What an independent little lady you are !” he 
cried. 

*«It_is quite necessary in our profession, I can 
assure you,” she said, with a tone of mischief in 
her voice. ‘*That reminds me that my profession 
is evidently not looked upon with any favor by 
the visitors of the hotel. I am heartbroken to 
think that I have not won the esteem of that lady 
in the billyeock hat. What will she say to you 
for coming out with me? And what will she say 
of me for allowing you to come? I wonder 
whether she will say ‘How unfeminine!’ I wish 
I could hear her !” 

**T don’t suppose you care,” he said. 
seem to be a wild little bird.” 

**T don’t care what a person of that description 
says,” replied his companion. 

‘* What on earth made you contradict the major 
at dinner last night ?” he asked. ‘I was not at 
the table, but some one told me of the incident ; 
and I felt very sorry about it. What could you 
know of Miss Thyra Flowerdew ?” 

‘Well, considering that she is in my profes- 
sion, of course I know sometlring about her,” said 
the little girl. 

*‘Confound it all!” he said, rather rudely. 
‘Surely there is some difference between the 
bellows blower and the organist.” 

* Absolutely none,” she answered —‘ merely a 
variation of the original theme !” 

As she spoke she knocked at the door of the 
chdlet, and asked the old dame to give them some 
milk. They sat in the Stade, and the little girl 
looked about, and admired the spinning wheel, 
and the quaint chairs, and the queer old jugs, 
and the pictures on the wall. 

‘*Ah, but you shall see the other room,” the 
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old peasant woman said, and she led them into a 
small apartment, which was evidently intended 
forastudy. It bore evidences of unusual taste 
and care, and one could see that some loving 
hand had been trying to make it a real sanctum 
of refinement. There was even a small piano. 
A carved book rack was fastened to the wall. 

The old dame did not speak at first ; she gave 
her guests time to recover from the astonishment 
which she felt they must be experiencing ; then 
she pointed proudly to the piano. 

“I bought that for my daughters,” she said, 
with a strange mixture of sadness and triumph. 
‘*] wanted to keep them at home with me, and I 
saved and saved and got enough money to buy 
the piano. They had always wanted to have one, 
and I thought they would then stay with me. 
They liked music and books, and I knew they 
would be glad to have a room of their own where 
they might read and play and study; and so I 
gave them this corner.” 

** Well, mother,” asked the little girl, ‘‘and 
where are they this afternoon ?” 

** Ah,” she answered, sadly, ‘‘ they did not care 
to stay! But it was natural enough; and I was 
foolish to grieve. And besides, they come to see 
me i 

“* And then they play to you ?” asked the little 
girl, gently. 

*‘They say the piano is out of tune,” the old 
dame said. ‘‘I don’t know. Perhaps you can 
tell.” 

The little girl sat down t» the piano and struck 
a few chords. 

“* Yes,” she said, ‘it is badly out of tune. Give 
me the tuning hammer. I am sorry,” she added, 
smiling at Oswald Everard, ‘‘ but I cannot neglect 
my duty. Don’t wait for me.” 

“T will wait for you,” he said, sullenly ; and 
he went into the balcony and smoked his pipe, 
and tried to possess his soul in patience. 

When she had faithfully done her work she 
played a few simple melodies, such as she knew 
the old woman would love and understand ; and 
she turned away when she saw that the listener’s 
eyes were moist. 

‘* Play once again,” the old woman whispered. 
‘1am dreaming of beautiful things.” 

So the little tuner touched the keys again with 
all the tenderness of an angel. 

«*Tell your daughters,” she said, as she rose to 
say good-by, ‘‘ that the piano is now in good tune. 
Then they will play to you the next time they 
come.” 

‘*T shall always remember you, mademoiselle,” 
the old woman said ; and, almost unconsciously, 
she, too, took the childish face and kissed it. 
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Oswald Everard was waiting for his companion 


in the hay field ; and when she apologized to him 
for this little professional intermezzo, as she 
called it, he recovered from his sulkiness and re- 
adjusted his nerves, which the noise of the tun- 
ing had somewhat disturbed. 

“It was very good of 
dame’s piano!” he said, | 
newed interest. 

Some one had to do it, of course,” she answered, 
brightly, ‘‘and I am glad the chance fell to me. 
What a comfort it is to think that the next time 
those daughters come to see her they will play 
to her, and make her very happy—poor old dear !” 

**You puzzle me greatly,” he said. ‘I cannot 
for the life of me think what made you choose 
your calling. You must have many gifts—any- 
one who talks with you must see that at once, 
and you play quite nicely, too.” 

‘*T am sorry that my profession sticks in your 
throat,” she answered. ‘Do be thankful that I 
am nothing worse thanatuner. For I might be 
something worse—a snob, for instance.” 

And, so speaking, she dashed after a butterfly, 
and left him to recover from her words. He was 
conscious of having deserved a reproof; and 
when at last he overtook her he said as much, 
and asked for her kind indulgence. 

‘‘T forgive you,” she said, langhing. ‘* You 
and I are not looking at things from the same 
point of view ; but we have had a splendid morn- 
ing together, and I have enjoyed every minute of 
it. And to-morrow I go on my way.” 

«* And to-morrow you go,” he repeated. ‘Can 
it not be the day after to-morrow ?” 

“‘T am a bird of passage,” she said, shaking her 
head. “‘ You must not seek to detain me. I have 
taken my rest, and off I go to other climes.” 

+ * * * * * 

They had arrived at the hotel, and Oswald 
Everard saw no more of his companion until the 
evening, when she came down rather late for 
table @héte. She hurried over her dinner and 
went into the salon. She closed the door and sat 
down to the piano, and lingered there without 
touching the keys: once or twice she raised her 
hands, and then she let them rest on the notes, 
and half unconsciously they began to move and 
make sweet music, and then they drifted into 
Schumann’s ‘‘Abendlied,” and then the little girl 
played some of his ‘‘ Kinderscenen,” and some of 
his ‘* Fantasie Stiicke,” and some of his songs. 

Her touch and feeling were exquisite, and her 
phrasing betrayed the true musician, The strains 
of music reached the dining room, and one by 
one the guests came creeping in, moved by the 
music and anxious to see the musician. 


to tune the old 
ooking at her with re- 
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The little girl did not look up; she was in a 
Schumann “mood” that evening, and only the 
players of Schumann know what inthralling pos- 
session he takes of their very spirit. All the pas- 
sion and pathos and wildness and longing had 
found an inspired interpreter; and those who 
listened to her were held by the magic which was 
her own secret, and which had won for her such 
honor as comes only to the few. She understood 
Schumann’s music, and was at her best with him. 

Hiad she, perhaps, chosen to play his music this 
evening because she wished to be at her best ? or 
was she merely being impelled by an overwhelm- 
ing force within her ? Perhaps it was something 
of both. 

Was she wishing to humiliate these people who 
had received her so coldly? This little girl was 
only human; perhaps there was something of 
that feeling, too. Who can tell? But she played 
as she had never played in London, or Paris, or 
Berlin, or New York, or Philadelphia. 

At last she arrived at the “‘ Carneval,” and those 
who heard her declared afterward that they had 
never listened to a more magnificent rendering. 
The tenderness was so restrained ; the vigor was 
so refined! When the last notes of that spirited 
‘© Marche des Davidsbiindler contre les Philistins ” 
had died away she glanced at Oswald Everard, 
who was standing near her, almost dazed. 

“‘And now my favorite piece of all,” she said, 
and she at once began the ‘‘ Second Novellette,” 
the finest of the eight, but seldom played in public. 

What can one say of the wild rush of the lead- 
ing theme, and the pathetic longing of the Inter- 
mezzo ?— 

“The murmuring dying notes 
That fall as soft as snow on the sea ;” 
and 
‘* The passionate strain that deeply going, 
Refines the bosom it trembles through.” 
/ 


What can one say of those vague aspirations and 
finest thoughts which possess the very dullest 
amongst us when such music as that which the 
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little girl had chosen catches us and keeps us, if 
only for a passing moment, but that moment of 
the rarest worth and loveliness in our unlovely 
lives ? 

What can one say of the highest music, except 
that, like death, it is the great leveler: it gathers 
us all to its tender keeping—and we rest. 

The little girl ceased playing. There was not 
a sound to be heard ; the magic was still holding 
her listeners. When at last they had freed them- 
selves with a sigh they pressed forward to greet 
her. 

‘‘There is only one person who can play like 
that,” cried the major, with sudden inspiration— 
**she is Miss Thyra Flowerdeyw !” 

The little girl smiled. 

‘«That is my name,” she said, simply ; and she 
slipped out of the room. 

* * * a *% * 

The next morning, at an early hour, the Bird 
of Passage took her flight onward, but she was 
not destined to go off unobserved. Oswald Ever- 
ard saw the little figure swinging along the road, 
and he overtook her. 

‘You little wild bird !” he said ; ‘‘and so this 
was your great idea—to have your fun out of us 
all, and make us feel, I don’t know how 
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to go! 


and then 


“You said the company wanted stirring up,” 
she answered ; ‘‘and I rather fancy I have stirred 
them up.” 


‘* And what do you suppose you have done for 
me ?” he asked. 

**T hope I have proved to you that the bellows 
blower and the organist are sometimes identical,” 
she answered. 

‘* Little wild bird,” he said, ‘‘ you have given 
me a great idea, and I will tell you what it is—¢o 
tame you. So good-by for the present.” 

‘*Good-by,” she said. ‘‘ But wild birds are not 
so easily tamed.” 

Then she waved her hand over her head, and 
went on her way singing. 





~ 


OLD NELSON, 











ATTACK ON A ‘‘ PRAIRIE SCHOONER.” 


ROUGHRIDERS FROM FAR FRONTIERS. 
By EpwiIn EMERSON, JR. 


Ir was at the Wild West Show during the ** Let me tell you a story,” he continued, “that 
World’s Fair. Together with a wandering artist none of these book writers have quite caught on 
I had strayed into the tepee of Peter Nelson, the to. I mean Cody’s great single-hand fight with 
old trapper. Ifere we found 
a motley company of cowboys, 
vaqueros, an Indian interpre- 
ter and a Cossack- hetman 
who had learned his English 
in Afghanistan. Attracted 
by the cheerful ‘glow of the 
camp fire, two shivering 
Arabs entered the tent at our 
heels, and wrapping them- 
selves up in their burnooses, 
began rolling cigarettes. 

Old Nelson, squatting on 
the floor like a red man, was 
telling a story of wild frontier 
life, which made the Cossack 
dreamily finger his sword hilt, 
while Nelson’s half-breed son 
moved close to his father and 
seemed to drink in his words, 

“You fellers,” said Nel- 
son, ‘‘who only came into 
the show over on the other 
side, think that Cody ain’t 
nothing but a smart rider 
with long hair, who can bow 
and scrape to the ladies in 
the boxes. That’s whar you 


are mistaken, COLONEL WILLIAM F. CODY (“‘ BUFFALO BILL”), 
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Yellow Hand, the Cheyenne chief out at War Bon- 
net Creek, nearly twenty years ago. It was after 
the Custer massacre. I heard the story later from 
the Sioux, so I guess it’s straight enough, for they 
ain’t in the habit of praising white men. 

‘‘ Bill was scout then with General Merritt, of 
the Fifth Cavalry. When the troops heard the 
news of Custer’s death they went nearly wild with 
grief and rage, I reckon, for Custer was an officer 
no one could help liking. On the same night one 
of the scouts told General Merritt that eight hun- 
dred Cheyenne bucks had left the Red Cloud 
Agency to join Sitting Bull and the Sioux in the 
Big Horn country. General Merritt marched 
right off to stop the Cheyennes before they got 
there. ‘The scouts met the Indian skirmishers at 
the creek, and got into a running fight in which 
half a dozen were killed on both sides. By this 
time the troopers reached the Divide, while the 
Indians on the war path came over the bluff on 
the other side. 

‘* Both armies faced each other, and the fight 
between the skirmishers stopped. Then—so the 


Sioux braves who were with the Cheyennes tell 
the story—Yellow Hand, one of the big ch/efs of 
the Cheyennes, rode down the bluff with both 
hands up and challenged Pa-he-haska, the leader 


with the long hair, to a single-handed fight. If 
Pa-he-haska came out ahead, he shouted, his own 
braves would go back to the agency from which 
they had come; but if Pa-he-haska should fall 
the soldiers were to let the red men go their way. 

‘¢ Buffalo Bill at once rode to meet him, while 
the armies on the cliffs watched for the outcome - 
of the fight. Both went for each other full tilt. 
When they were about thirty yards apart Cody 
raised his rifle and fired before the Cheyenne 
could throw up his gun. The Indian’s pony went 
down, but Cody’s horse at the same instant 
stepped into a gopher hole and threw Bill over his 
head right in front of the Indian. That was ex- 
citing business, I tell you. They both jumped up 
and fired at each other together. That’s where 
Cody’s sharpshooting came in handy. The In- 
cian missed, but Cody’s bullet went true to the 
mark. The Indian fell, and Cody pounced on 
him. Yellow Hand tried to hit him with his 
tomahawk, but Cody druv his bowie knife right 
into the chief’s heart. 

‘* Before the Cheyennes had time to set upa 
howl Cody yanked Yellow Hand’s war bonnet off 
and scalped him then and there. That was the 
first scalp for Custer. Cody waved the war bon- 
net and the scalp up in the air, and the Chey- 
ennes swooped down like a 
thousand o’ brick. 
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‘Cody would have been 
kilt sure if General Merritt 
hadn’t sent Colonel Mason 
down with a whole com- 
pany; and as it was, they 
barely saved Cody from a 
couple of hundred red devils 
that were all making for 





LYNCHING A HORSE THIEF ON THE TEXAN FRONTIER. 
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him. No bowing and scraping 





to the ladies then, gentlemen: 
Nothing but square, bloody 
fighting. The whole regiment 
had to charge on them Indians, 
and then it took a running fight 
of two days to drive those Chey- 
ennes back to Red Cloud. 

** And that’s why the Indians 
in this camp look up so to the 
colonel. They know that he 
not only can kill buffaloes like 
a builfighter, but that he’s also 
good for a square finish fight 
with any man, whether he be 
white, red or black.” 











“Tell us something about 
yourself, Nelson,” coaxed one 
of the cowboys. The others murmured or nodded 
assent, while the boy drew nearer to his father’s 
knee. 

‘“«There’s too much to tell,” objected the grizzly 
trapper, but there were impatient. cries like “‘Go 
ahead, old man,” and ‘‘ Don’t be so slow,” so that 
he resumed, musingly: ‘‘ One of the closest calls 
I ever had was when I was guiding the Mormons 
out to Utah, back in the forties. I used to ride 
ahead with the young men, and the tent wagons 
followed about a mile or less behind. One clear 
day, when we had been jogging along safely 
enough all morning on the western plains of 
Nebraska, and I had fallen back with the others 
to talk with the first driver, I suddenly heard a 
scream from one of the women, and in the same 
moment heard the yelling of a whole gang of 
Apaches galloping right down on us. I was so 
surprised that I just stood stock-still and watched 
the bullets fly. Those Indians rode around and 
around, and our men dropped behind their ponies 
and shot from under cover. They shot so well 
that the Indians galloped off with their dead and 
wounded men as suddenly as they had come; and 
there I still sat on my pony among our dead 
horses and two wounded Mormons, thanking my 
stars that none of the Indians had picked me off 
my horse in the thick of the fight. 

“You can just bet that learned me to be more 
careful, and the next time there were Indians 
around I took a hand in the fight.” 

‘* The closest call I ever had,” began a cowboy, 
‘was in New Mexico, and it was two calls for one 
life, 

**T had been riding up and down the Guada- 
lupe Mountains, looking for some stray stock, 
and at last I got into an old Indian burial ground. 
I was about starting to build a fire when a bullet 
whistled near my head. I had just time to jump 


APACHES, 


on my pony and go kiting down the ravine with 
half a dozen redskins after me. I turned and 
gave them a taste of my six-shooter whenever I 
had a chance, but for awhile it was nip and tuck 
whether I’d be speared through from behind or 
spilt headforemost on the rocks. If I had not 
winged the Indian pony close behind me, and if 
my pony had not happened to be shod, I could 
never have got away.” 

**Per dios, sefiores * began the vaquero. 

3ut the cowboy cut him short, saying, “‘ Hold on; 
you haven’t heard the end yet. 

‘“When the Indians dropped behind I kept 
right on for an hour or so, because if you start to 
run you might as well put a safe distance between 
you. I did not ride far, though. While I was 


loping along, my pony all wet with sweat and 


foam, I suddenly heard somebody sing out in 
Spanish, and in the same minute I was jerked off 
my pony with a lasso, and three or four of the 


toughest-looking Mexicans piled onto me. One 
of them wanted to kill me atonce, but the others 
held him back and dragged me off to the nearest 
tree. Then it came out that they took me for a 
horse thief whom they had been looking for over 
a week. 2 

“«T tried to beg off, and told them they would 
have to suffer for this by the time the boys 
from our ranch got after them; but they only 
swore and joked in Spanish, and then bound me 
hand and foot, and stood me up under the tree 
with a lasso around my neck. J tell you, pards, I 
thought it was all over with me. 

‘<< Let the Norte Americano say his last prayer !’ 
said the leader, who had been covering me with 
his gun all the while. 

««*T won’t pray,’ said I, ‘because I’m not a 
praying man, God help me! But if you fellers 
don’t believe that’s my pony I just ask you to 
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take off his saddle and bridle 
and let him run loose, and 
we'll see whether he don’t 
come back to me. That’l! 
show you I ain’t a horse 
thief.’ 

‘*¢Let the horse go,’ said 
the chief, still pointing the 
muzzle of his gun at my eyes. 

‘‘They took off my pinto’s 
saddle and bridle, and gave 
him a clip over the shanks so 
that he lit out like a jack 
rabbit. 

‘**T waited till he was three 
or four rods off, with the dust 
flying up behind, and then I 
let out a whistle that I knew 
would bring him up. 

“You ought to have seen 
that pony turn and come gal- 
loping toward me with his 
ears pricked and his tail up 
in the air! If I hadn’t been 
tied Icould have hugged him. 

‘«The big Mexican lowered 
his gun without a word, and 
you would have smiled to see 

A MEXICAN CABALLERO. the politeness and the scrap- 
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ing of those gentlemen as 
they untied me and gave 
me back my saddle and 
kit. 

“No es verdad, sefior !” 
exclaimed the cowboy, as 
he slapped the vaquero 
heartily on the back. 
«‘That was a purty close 
eall.” 

‘**TIorses robbers, they 
bad men!” growled the 
man whose almond-shap- 
ed eyes had shone with an 
unholy light during the 
last of these recitals. 

«‘ Bad men, but much good riders. 
In Russia, once, the soldiers catch 
bad horses robbers, hundred all 
at once. The gouverneur he say 
‘ Not put in prison, not send to Si- 
beria, make soldiers from them.’ 
Iforses robbers have to put on 
uniform and fight against Turk. 
light better than other soldiers— 
fight like devils. When war is 
over and soldiers come home the 
Czar hold review over all his 
soldiers, and the cavalerie ride 
before him with all its horses. 
When Cossacks come they fly like 
wind, and the Czarina she says, 














MEXICAN SADDLE—COWRBOY FUN. 


CODY’s DUEL WITH YELLOW HAND. 
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* Who be those riders which ride so wonderful like 
wind ?” 

‘“‘Then the gonverneur he salutes Czar and 
Czarina, and says, proud: ‘That is my Cossack 
horses robbers! That is best soldier of all the 
world, which will ride to Constantinople.’ 

** When Cossacks hear that they feel such pleas- 
ure they stand on their heads on saddle and shoot 
off rifles in air.” 

The Spahi officer, who had been silently smok- 
ing one cigarette after the other, slowly leaned 
forward, and said in French: “‘ The Faithful are 
still guarding Stamboul, praise be to Allah! and 
so long as an Arab horse is left in Araby, and a 
Mussulman in the land of the Prophet, no Cos- 
sack shall behold our minarets nor hear the muez- 
zin’s call. The Cossack is a good horseman, and 
his horses are fleet, but no Giaour can outride the 
Spahi, for he rideth with the wind. The father 
of the Spahi met the father of the Cossack when 
the Englishman and the Frenchman made war 
on the Tartar, and the father of the Cossack fled 
in vain before the wind. 

‘<The Tartar chideth his horse with the knout, 
but the Spahi’s pride is fed from the hand of his 
beloved. The Tartar’s horse goes unkempt, and 
feeds on the thistles of the road, but the Spahi’s 
war horse is as beautiful as the well in the desert, 
and he eateth of barley all he wants. 


‘‘His eye is like that of the gazelle, and his 


feet are like the wings of the falcon. Nothing 
can tire him. When the English horses hunt 
with those of the Spahi they stumble and fall 
dead after the second day, but the horse of the 
desert is still unflecked with foam. Abd-el-Ka- 
der’s horse could run sixteen parasangs (fifty 
miles) from sunrise to sunset, thirty times, with- 
out need of lying by a single day. 

“‘When the Giaours made war in Oran many 
years ago a Giaour high officer wanted to send 
warning to Tlemsen, seventy leagues away. The 
ground was rough. A Spahi set out from Chateau- 
neuf at the rising of the sun, and when the sun 
rose again he had returned from Tlemsen. 

‘Know ye not, my friends, that the horse of the 
desert is the parent of the best horses in the land 
of the Giaour ? When a horse is cursed by a bad 
mark, or when his color does not find favor in 
the eyes of his lord, he is given to the English- 
man, and the Englishman’s heart rejoiceth, for 
he knows that the Spahi’s horse is a courser. All 
these horses here be the grandchildren of our 
horses, but behold ! Allah has taken from them all 
save their strength. The Spahi’s horse, praise 
be to Allah, hath lost no part of his beauty since 
the days of the Prophet.” 

There was silence around the camp fire, and we 
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saw through the seams of the canvas that the first 
gray light of morning was stealing in. The old 
trapper’s son, Indian wise, lay face downward on 
the floor, fast asleep. Old Nelson himself lazily 
blinked his eyes when the keen morning breeze 
blew the smoke down from the narrow opening 
in the top of the tepee. 

“‘This here bragging about the Ayrab horse 
makes me tired !” exclaimed Antonio Esquival, 
the Mexican vaquero, who spoke Spanish like a 
grandee of Castile, and English like a Chicago 
bootblack. ‘‘ Your Ayrab horse mebbe all right, 
but you don’t know how to ride him. Yessur,” 
he added, emphatically, driving his spur into the 
warm ashes, ‘‘ you needn’t blow the smoke out of 
your nose and smile so contemptuouslike. I tell 
yez them Ayrabs and Rooshians don’t know how 
to ride. They stick on all right, and they go 
through all sorts of monkey shines ; but how, I ax, 
kin they help it, with such saddles as that? Why, 
they ride like as if their ponies was camels, or as 
if they was babies tied onto a burro. It’s all bal- 
ance and stirrups with them, and when the horge 
rares they hang on by the lines. If it warn’t for 
the pummels you’d see daylight under their seats 
all the time. I’ve watched you Rooshians ride, 
too !” he exclaimed, tauntingly, tossing a package 
of cigarettes to the Cossack, ‘‘ and I’ve seen how 
you doit. When you’re pretending to stand on 
the saddle you have your feet in the stirrups, and 
when you make believe that yez stand on your 
head you’ve got your shoulder braced agin the 
pummel and your fists in the stirrups. You can’t 
fool me.” 

*‘PDoth not the herder of the new deserts ride 
with a high saddle and with mighty stirrups ?” 
mocked the Spahi, pointing to a heavy Texas 
saddle that encumbered one of our host’s couches, 

“«That’s all right,” rejoined the vaquero ; “‘ but 
some of us can do without them traps just like 
the Indian, who can ride a pony better than any 
man living, barring a Mexican. 

‘* Bless your souls, pards, it’s easy to run your 
horse and plank a couple of bullets into a tele- 
graph pole with a gun that don’t weigh no more 
than a tomahawk ; but with a bow and arrow a 
sure aim on horseback is quite another trick. 
Yet the way some of these redskins shoot is a 
caution. In the same way it’s an easy matter to 
drop down from a saddle and pick up a hat ora 
whip when you can stick a spur in the saddle 
flap, and just trust to that for getting back 
again ; but the way a naked Sioux will fling him- 
self from his pony and yet manage to hang on 
somehow just floors me.” 

«The Yankee Mexican he boast skill of others,” 
remarked the Cossack, with a sarcasm that was 
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scathing. ‘‘ When the Cossack boasts skill with 
horse he boasts by doings of himself.” 

Antonio’s dark face flushed a rich red. 

**T’ll show you what I’ll do,” he declared, ris- 
ing to his feet, ‘‘and if you kin do it yerself 
you’re as good a rider as I am. 


still sore from the time the colt dragged me 
around the yard, and my hands are still burnt 
from the rope; but if you gentlemen help me 


Zap es 


My knees are . 
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bars in front, and we’ll have some fun in the 
arena.” 

Nobody moved, and we all exchanged glances, 
wondering whether Antonio was in earnest or 
not. 

“‘I reckon we had better turn in and go to 
sleep,” remarked the old trapper; ‘“‘and you, 
Tonio, had better quit this fooling, or everyone 
will think you crazy drunk.” 
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I'll go right among the buffalo herd and straddle 
the wildest of the lot. If you don’t want to help 
me Ill try my luck single-handed,” he remarked, 
defiantly, as he stooped to step out of the tepee. 

One by one we all followed, and emerged into 
the garish light of early morning. Nothing 
stirred in the camp, and the buffaloes in the in- 
closure were quietly munching their cud. 

**One of you fellows tease the old bull into the 
little corral, then we’ll shut the gate behind him, 
and I’ll drop on his back. Then you pull out the 


‘* Per dios, let ’em think it!” angrily shouted 
the vaquero as he cleared the fence. ‘I’m going 
to straddle that bull or die!” With that he threw 
a clod at the buffalo, who was already pawing the 
ground with tail erect. ‘‘ Viva la corrida de 
toro!” shouted the vaquero, and then ran for his 
life, for the bull, with a bellow of fury, was 
charging madly after him. 

All was done so quickly that we scarcely had 
time to see the vaquero fling himself over the 
fence, into which the frenzied bull crashed amid a 
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cloud of dust. Somebody had the presence of 
mind to shut the strong gate which closed the 
narrow way out of the corral, and the buffalo was 
penned in. 

«© Now draw the bars so that he can get out,” 
shouted Esquival, ‘or else he'll scrouge my sore 
knees against this here fence.” And with that he 
climbed on the fence and dropped astride of the 
bull, clinging to his thick wool for dear life. The 
bars were drawn out, and the bull dashed straight 
into the empty arena, bellowing and snorting like 
a demon. 

We all crowded into the entrance te the arena, 
expecting the Mexican to be thrown and gored 
any minute. Some of us drew our revolvers to 
shoot the beast if necessary,while another vaquero, 
who had been awakened by the noise, ran to fetch 
his horse. In the meanwhile the infuriated bison 
was rearing and charging hither and thither, now 
trying to buck the desperate man off, now trying 
to gore one of his legs by a side thrust with his 
horns. It seemed but a question of time when 
the Mexican, who was once or twice nearly un- 
seated, would finally be flung over the buffalo’s 


bushy head and fall a prey to his fury. Wher 
the other vaquero rode into the arena the bull at 
once charged him. The vaquero turned his pony’s 
head and made straieht for the general door at 
which we were stationed. When the fleeing rider 
and the buffalo with the desperate man on his back 
were nearly upon us Antonio suddenly slipped to 
the ground and ran for the high fence encircling 
the arena just as the mounted Mexican dashed 
through the opening. The heavy doors of the gate 
were swung to almost stimultaneously. The bull 
stopped short, as though wavering between the 
gate and the man, and then quickly wheeled and 
rushed after Antonio with fire in his eye. With 
the help of half a dozen strong arms the Mexican 
was hoisted over the fence and into safety before 
the fierce animal could reach him. 

«‘Now are you satisfied ?” asked the panting 
vaquero, as the Cossack strode up to where he 
was resting. 

‘“*You are brave man,” said the Russian, sim- 
ply. ‘*On our steppes you would been a big het- 
man. Come into tent with me and drink my 
vodka. You are my friend.” 


SPAHIS AND ARABS OF MOROCCO, 
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‘SEEING HIS TALL FIGURE, SHE ROSE HASTILY.” 


A COWARD’S PART. 


By JUDITH SPENCER. 


‘* «TT was roses, roses, all the way,’ ” she quoted, 
laughing lightly, as they passed together down 
the garden path. 

Her handsome escort, bending over her, thought 
the roses in her fair young cheeks more beautiful 
than the fragrant clusters that nodded to them in 
the evening breeze from the trellises on either 
side of the walk. 

**T want just one,” she said; ‘‘but it must be 
the most perfect of them all. And there it is— 
that very highest one; and I cannot reach it! 
Why is it that everything a woman wants is al- 
ways a little way beyond her reach r 

Raising himself to his full height, and towering 


far above her dainty feminine form, Douglas 
Vol. XXXVIII., No. 1—3. 
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Campbell picked the rose she coveted, and smiled 
to see the little flush with which she took it. 
‘‘_And always has the cruelest hidden thorn 
when she finally gets it !” she added, laughing, as 
she raised a dimpled finger to her lips. ‘‘Ah, you 
men have the advantage over us in your length 
of arm, as in all else,” the young girl went on, 
gayly. ‘‘ Nothing you really want seems ever be- 
yond your reach; and as for roses”— as he dis- 
carded the one he had idly plucked a little while 
before for a fresher, half-blown bud—‘‘as for 
roses, you pick a dozen before you find one worthy 
of your coat; while we treasure the one we have 
chosen first, and find sweetness even among its 


Be 


withered leaves ! 
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He had turned, and was smiling down upon 
her. He thought that he understood her veiled 
reproach, and the witchery of the time and place 
was strong upon him. 

“‘ Agnes,” he said, tenderly, ‘‘ will you believe 
me when I say I have never been unfaithful to 
my earliest love? I may choose many roses, but 
only one beautiful girl to love through all my 
life; and, Agnes, that one is you. Surely you must 
have guessed that long ago? Confess now that 
you have learned to love me in return—that you 
are content to be my very own !” 

The moon had risen, and the garden was flooded 
with its silvery light. He could see the sudden 
happiness which flashed over her fair young face. 

‘You love me?” she murmured. ‘*QOh, but 
are you sure? I thought you were only playing 
with me—that you cared for some one else.” 

‘“‘And were you jealous, my own ?” he said, as 
he drew her to him and looked down tenderly 
into her happy eyes. ‘‘ Know, then, my little 
doubter, that though Douglas Campbell has flirted 
with many girls, he loves only Agnes Haven !” 

He bent and kissed her with a lover’s passion ; 
and, like an awakening child, she passed her 
pretty hands across her eyes. 

‘“*Am I not dreaming ?” she said. ‘Oh, Iam 
so happy! Can it be true? Douglas, I have 
loved you—always ; and,” with a little laugh, “I 
have been so madly, unreasonably jealous of that 
beautiful Ida Sands! You don’t know how I 
have suffered—I wonder if I ought to let you 
know ? I am so happy, I really don’t know what 
I am saying! Oh, but you mustn’t, Douglas! 
There—oh, not another one—until—until you 
have seen papa !” 

‘And just the one night of all the year when 
I want to see ‘papa’ he hasn’t come up from 
town !” 

‘‘Dear papa,” said Agnes, softly, ‘‘he ,has al- 
ways been fond of you, Douglas; and how glad 
he will be to have his little girl so happy! I wish 
he had come home. Oh, I hate those telegrams ! 
They always mean that some pet plan of mine 
must stand aside for some stupid business meet- 
ing. Why, to-night we were to have had a cozy 
little dinner at half-past five, and then I was go- 
ing to take him for a drive in my new phaeton ; 
and we were to see the full moon rise, from Prim- 
rose Hill——” 

‘And in that case, when I arrived, at eight- 
fifteen, Miss Haven would not have been at home, 
and I should still be in doubt as to the feelings 
of my ‘queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls.’ 
So I, on the contrary, bless that telegram and 
the ‘stupid business’ which detained ‘ papa’ in 
town !” 
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They laughed with the selfish happiness of 
lovers, and the minutes sped swiftly, until Camp- 
bell found with surprise that he had barely time 
to catch the townward train. 

‘*] will see ‘ papa’ the first thing in the morn- 
ing,” were his last words as they parted ; ‘‘and 
then, my sweet Agnes, with his consent you will 
be irrevocably mine! And moreover, I warn you, 
if ‘papa’ asks me, I shall come out with him to 
dinner.” 

‘Yes, Douglas, you. must see papa the very 
first thing of all! I have been terribly indiscreet, 
I fear,” with a bewitching smile; ‘‘ but I take 
back everything I’ve said. Remember, I am not 
yours yet; and you are not even to know that I 
care for you until papa has given lis consent !” 

* * * * * * 

It was later than usual the following morn- 
ing when Douglas Campbell arose, and having 
dressed himself with leisurely care, he went to his 
favorite café for breakfast. His mind was full 
of self-congratulation as he thought of pretty 
Agnes and her unconditional surrender. She was 
less brilliant, less dashing, perhaps, than that im- 
perious beauty Ida Sands, who had fascinated 
him for a brief season, and of whom, it seemed, 
poor Agnes had been really jealous. But he felt 
that he had chosen wisely, for Agnes was a sweet 
and winning little girl, and evidently adored 
him ; while, if her father had not quite the wealth 
of the multimillionaire John Sands, he had but 
this one child whom he idolized, and who must, 
sooner or later, inherit his entire fortune. 

In spite of his assurance to Agnes that he 
should see her father the first thing in the morn- 
ing, it was not his intention to seek him out un- 
til the hour for luncheon, and then, over a bottle 
of champagne, he would ask Haven for his daugh- 
ter’s hand; and he knew there was every chance 
of a favorable reply. Mr. Haven had always been 
flatteringly friendly to the younger man, and 
Douglas Campbell, young, handsome and with a 
comfortable little fortune of his own, was fully 
conscious of being a desirable parft. 

He gave his breakfast order calmly, and un- 
folded the newspaper with which he always filled 
in the waiting interval. Suddenly he started. 
He could not believe his eyes, and as he read his 
breath came thick and fast : 

‘*Goodwin Haven a Defaulter.—$490,000 of the Trust 
Funds Gone.—Said to have Absconded.—Detectives Al- 
ready on his Track.” 

He scanned the columns rapidly, sent out for 
other papers and read on, leaving his breakfast 
to grow cold untasted. An acquaintance stopped 
at his elbow for a moment and spoke of ‘old 
Haven’s rascality ” in scathing terms. 
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«« Bad thing for his daughter,” the man said in 
conclusion. ‘‘ The old fellow ought to have kept 
things covered until he got her off his hands. 
This will seriously affect her market value——” 

*«‘There’s nothing against her—she’s a 
girl !” Campbell broke in, hotly. 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt of that!’ returned the 
other. ‘I don’t say one word against her. Only, 
it’ll be a brave man who will walk up and marry 
her now, in the face of these astounding revela- 
tions.” 

With that he passed on, and left Campbell to 
follow out his hideous train of thought. And the 
longer he dwelt upon it the more impossible it 
seemed for him openly to stand forth as the 
champion of one whose name was so dishonored. 
Campbell was a brave man physically, but he 
shrank with a coward’s fear from the thought of 
binding himself to the daughter of a rogue, how- 
ever innocent the girl herself might be. And it 
was only last night that he had asked her to be 
his wife! If he had only waited !—if one of those 
thonsand little obstacles which change the current 
of « man’s whole life had prevented those words 
which fell, unpremeditated, from his lips ! 

The moonlight, the fragrance of the roses, her 
girlish beauty, her reproach—all had united to 
lead him on, and at the moment he had be- 
lieved himself sincere; but now he clearly saw 


nice 


that he had given way to the witchery of the 
hour, and he felt that he would gladly give ten 
years of his life to-be free from that irksome 
bond. 


Free! The parting words of Agnes suddenly 


came back to him. ‘‘ Remember, I am not yours 
yet,” she had said; ‘‘and you are not even to 
know that I care for you until papa has given his 
consent !” 

That consent could neither be asked nor given 
now, and Agnes would be the first to see things 
in their true and proper light. Why, he had been 
a fool not to think of that before! He was sorry 
for her; she was an awfully nice girl, and so 
pretty, especially in the moonlight! He won- 
dered if there was not something he could do for 
her. He would write—but no; a letter from him 
under the circumstances would be very embar- 
rassing. He would wait, and she would write to 
him, of course. He would receive a brief note 
during the day, most probably, in which she 
would formally free herself from the slight un- 
derstanding, and then he would reply with a 
friendly, regretful letter, and the affair would be 
ended without anyone’s ever knowing of the nar- 
rowness of his escape. 

But the day passed, and no letter from Agnes 
came ; yet still he waited. 
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The weeks went by, and Goodwin Haven was 
tracked down, arrested and putin prison. After 
numerous delays the trial came on, and on the 
day that Haven was found guilty and sentenced 
to many long years of imprisonment—the full 
penalty of the law—the engagement of Ida Sands 
to Douglas Campbell was announced, and made 
an almost equal stir in the social world. 

The marriage took place almost immediately ; 
and after a brilliant reception the newly wedded 
couple went abroad to spend the regulation hon- 
eymoon. 

It was « strange and stormy honeymoon, though 
the skies above were clear. Who shall say what 
Campbell’s thoughts were when he discovered 
that his handsome bride was more than indiffer- 
ent to him, and that she had married him out of 
pique, and to punish the man she loved, with 
whom she had jealously quarreled ? 

Perhaps he realized then that he was reaping 
something of what he had sown, and he was very 
indulgent to his cold, capricious wife. But their 
return was put off from month to month. Per- 
haps Campbell did not care for their sharp-eyed 
friends to discover how inharmonious their mar- 
riage was. 

In Florence, the following winter, their little 
son was born. If Campbell had hoped that his 
young wife’s interests and affections would centre 
with his own upon this child he was again 
doomed to disappointment. She was impatient 
of the bondage put upon her, and though she 
sometimes lavished fondness upon it in a passion- 
ate, fitful way, yet, as the time went on, she 
seemed to harden herself against it more and 
more. 

The boy was nearly three years old when his 
beautiful, unhappy mother gave up the struggle 
and threw name and fame, honor and duty to 
the winds, deserting her husband and child for 
the man whose early fascination over her had 
never abated. 

And the man who had played a coward’s part 
to escape the shame of a connection with one 
whose name had been disgraced had this deepest 
disgrace of all now openly thrust upon him by 
the woman who should have kept herself above 
reproach—for the sake of her little child. 

The boy was a comfort to him, though, and as 
the years went on the child became his father’s in- 
separable companion; and at times Campbell 
could almost think with pity of the woman who 
had willfully thrown away the treasure of such 
affection. 

But at last there came a night of agony when 
the boy lay stricken with asudden mortal disease, 
and at dawn, as Campbell sat beside the deathbed 
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of his son, the bitterness of his sorrow seemed 
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more than he could bear. 
* * * * * * 

Ten years had elapsed since the hour when 
Campbell had felt himself willing to give ten 
years of his life to escape the fancied disgrace of 
marrying the innocent girl whose father had 
proved a felon, when at Jast he set foot again on 
his native shore. 

In those ten years he had suffered deeply. He 
had drained the cup of private sorrow and pub- 
lic ignominy to the dregs. He had reaped a bit- 
ter harvest from the seeds of selfish cowardice 
and pitiful false pride. And now his thoughts 
were turning irresistibly to the woman he had 
so wronged. Her face had haunted him through 
all those years, and now that he was free from 
every earthly tie—for the courts had given him a 
divorce from his faithless wife long years before— 
his one desire was to seek her out if she were 
living, and make full reparation—if he could ! 

All that he could learn of Agnes Haven, in his 
guarded inquiries, was that she was still unmar- 
ried, and was leading a life of entire seclusion in 
the country home where he had seen her last. 
The place was her own, it seemed, part of her in- 
heritance from her mother, who had been a 
woman of wealth. Her father was still in prison, 
serving out his term. 

It was not long before Campbell was on his way 
to her, and as he left the train and turned down 
the familiar road he felt the old emotions stir- 
ring strongly within him, strangely mingled now 
with shame, sorrow and regret. 

It was a night in June, just such a night as 
that on which he had seen her last. As he en- 
tered the gate he involuntarily took the path to 
the rose garden—sure that he would find her 
there. And there upon a rustic bench she was 
sitting, the moonlight full upon her; ,and she 
looked as fair and sweet and lovable as he re- 
membered her ten years before. In her hands 
she held a single rose, and on her face there was 
a far-away, wistful look that smote him with a 
keener sorrow. Was she, too, thinking of that 
night so long ago—thinuking, perhaps, of him ? 

«* Agnes !” 

She cast a swift look around her, and seeing 
his tall figure, she rose hastily. 

‘* Agnes,” he said, coming nearer, ‘‘do not go. 
It is I—Douglas. I have come back to you at 
last |” 

«© At last !” she said, and placing her hands in 
his extended palms, she looked up doubtfully into 
his dark, bearded face. 
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He bent and kissed the small white hands, and 
then, as she sat down upon the rustic seat, he 
knelt before her. 

‘* Agnes, I have suffered as deeply as I have 
sinned,” he said, with deep emotion. ‘I played 
a coward’s part ten years ago, and the punish- 
ment has been as severe as you could wish, even 
if you despised me.” 

«* You despised me !” she softly said. 

‘*No, Agnes, no! I loved you. But Iwasa 
despicable coward! In looking back now I can 
see that I always loved you.” 

*‘T always loved you!” she echoed, with a 
dreamy smile. 

‘*And you forgive me ?” he pleaded, eagerly. 
‘Agnes, tell me that. I sinned against you 
deeply, but by all that I have suffered I have ex- 
piated my fault. I have come back now to ask 
your pity, your forgiveness and your love. Sweet 
angel of mercy, tell me that you forgive me !” 

She had risen, and stood, pale and beautiful 
in the moonlight, looking down upon him. 

**Forgive you!” she said, in a slow, strange 
tone of wonder. ‘‘ What have I to forgive? I 
have forgotten 7 

There was a rustling among the bushes, and a 
white-capped figure appeared in the shadowy 
background. Agnes turned at the approaching 
footfalls, and with a ringing peal of laughter that 
smote discordantly upon him she glided away and 
vanished down the garden path. 

He did not follow her. He stood looking 
dumbly after her, with a new cold horror clutch- 
ing at his heart. The white-capped woman ap- 
proached and eyed him curiously. 

““T am—an old friend,” he stammered. ‘I 
have been away—for years. What does it mean ? 
Tell me, I beg you—all !” 

**Poor thing!” the woman said. ‘‘ There is 
but little to tell. She has been this way so long 
now that the doctors have given up all hope.” 

‘*But—the cause of it?” gasped Campbell, 
clutching now as a drowning man at the slightest 
straw of hope. +‘‘ Was it—her father ?” 

‘*No,” the nurse replied ; ‘‘it was not that, 
although it must have been a terrible blow to her. 
The physicians all agree that she must have had 
a lover, and that he deserted her in that hour of 
need.” A groan broke from him, but the woman 
went on, not heeding, perhaps not hearing it: 
‘* However that may be, she steals away alone to 
the rose garden every night at about this hour, 
as if she were still expecting that he might come. 
But even if he came it is too late—she would 
not know him now.” 
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THE season for casting flies for salmon opens 
in the month of June, when the noble fish leave 
the salty waters of the sea and come into the 
Canadian rivers to spawn. Now it is Ho for 
the salmon! the king of American waters ; for it 
is generally conceded that the salmon, in strength 
and courage, cunning, fighting and brains, easily 
leads all other game fish that are taken with rod 
and line. 


This is the reason why genuine fishermen, who 
admire game qualities, prefer killing salmon to 
any other fish in our waters. The different kinds 


of fishing have their devoted followers, but 
salmon fishing, so we are told by those who ought 
to know, ‘‘ spoils one for everything else.” Quite 
true: just as tiger hunting may be said to spoil 
one for rabbit hunting. In most cases the fisher- 
man who has killed a thirty-pound salmon in an 
hour’s fight is ever afterward apt to find black 
bass or trout fishing very tame, flat and unprofit- 
able. 

If you want all the fun and joy and excitement 
of killing salmon you must go to the rivers of 
Canada. Time was when salmon were caught as 
far south as the Hudson River, and some are 
taken every season from the Connecticut. The 
most southern point where they are found in any 
number is in the Kennebec, Maine. 

Even if you go to Canada there is little likeli- 
hood that you will be allowed to fish for salmon 
in the various rivers and streams. Why? Sim- 
ply because the waters are preserved. It is not 
generally known, but it is true that the best fishing 


and hunting privileges in Canada are nearly all 
taken up by clubs and private preserves, so that 
one cannot cast a fly or shoot game without run- 
ning the risk of being arrested and fined. Both 
the Dominion Government and the fishing clubs 
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employ game wardens whose duty it is to see that 
the rights of owners are protected. 

In truth, salmon fishing in this country, as in 
all parts of Europe, is a luxury so expensive that 
the humble disciple of old Izaak Walton has: no 
chance to indulge in his beloved sport. Anything 
like an extensive privilege to fish in the salmon 
streams is now worth anywhere from $1,000 to 
$5,000. The extent of the sport can be inferred 
from the fact that a million of dollars is invested 
in fishing facilities along the rivers, streams and 
lakes of Canada. The most extensive privileges 
are owned by clubs, while lesser ones are held by 
wealthy individuals. 

Some of the larger clubs have a national rep- 
utation by virtue of having entertained Presi- 
dents of the United States, Peers of Great Brit- 
ain, Senators, Congressmen, Judges, Governors of 
States and Mayors of cities. Along such well- 
known salmon rivers as the Restigouche, the 
Miramichi, the Saguenay and the Ste. Marguerite 
are dozens of fishing privileges, some of them 
owned by rich sportsmen of New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia, and all of them of great finan- 
cial value. 

Those who own lands along salmon streams 
hold their properties at what seem extravagant 
figures. Every season these fishing privileges are 
offered for sale or rent, and the following adver- 
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tisement taken from a sporting journal this 
spring will give the reader some idea of the value 
placed on them: 


**For Sare.—Salmon fishing on the Restigouche; a 
fishing lodge for four rods; accommodations for six per- 
sons; from July 4th to September Ist. ‘Price for the 
season, $1,000. Address A.B. (this office).” 


Like the duck-shooting clubs on the Chesa- 
peake, these salmon clubs are ‘‘exclusive” in 
every sense of the word. More than one fishing 
club might be truly called a “ millionaires’ club”; 
for enrolled. on the list of members are men whose 
worldly possessions are denoted by six figures. 

Those who belong to the salmon clubs usually 
have to buy at least one share of stock, which, in 
the case of the Restigouche Salmon Club, will 
cost some five or six thousand dollars. There 
are, perhaps, forty fishing clubs in Canada, com- 
posed wholly or in part of Americans, and some 
mention of these clubs may here be made. 

We begin with the Restigouche Salmon Club. 
It is the most notable fishing club in the Domin- 
ion of Canada. It has forty-one members, and 
most of them are Americans. Among the mem- 


bers are William K. Vanderbilt, Robert Goelet, 
John 8. Kennedy, Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, Rev. 
W. S. Rainsford, N. K. Fairbank, Frederick L. 


Ames, Francis L. Higginson, H. B. Hollins, 
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Philip Schuyler, R. G. Dun, Heber R. Bishop, 
William P. Clyde, John L. Cadwalader, J. Hart 
Welch, and Arthar D. Weekes, secretary of the 
elub. 

The Restigouche Salmon Club owns immense 
tracts of wooded lands along the main river and 
its tributaries, and what is not owned it holds 
under lease from individuals and the Dominion 
Government. Thus, the fishing privileges of the 
Restigouche Clab extend from the Matapedia 
along the main river to the Patapedia, a distance 
of fifty miles. No person except a club member 
or invited guest is allowed to cast a fly in this 
stretch of water. Year by year the club is in- 
creasing its holdings. This spring a tract of 
land, near where the Patapedia joins the Resti- 
gouche, was purchased at a cost of $25,000. 

In order to protect its well-stocked salmon 
pools, the Restigouche Salmon Club maintains 
twelve game wardens at a yearly expense of 
$5,000. These men patrol the river day and 
night during the fishing season. Each warden 


STE. MARGUERITE RIVER 


has a certain section of territory to guard. He is 
armed with a Winchester and a Colt’s revolver, 
and is ready to defend himself if the poachers 
show fight. The wardens live in camps along the 
river, and throngh thei vigilance the poaching 
of the natives and the Indians has been broken 
up. 

It is only within the past four or five years that 
fishing privileges in Canadian waters have been 
definitely settled. In years gone by the govern- 
ment claimed the exclusive right to sell or lease 
fishing privileges on all Dominion waters. On 
the other hand, the people owning along the 
rivers and streams insisted on their right to fish 
in front of their property. The question did not 
become a very important one until fishing privi- 
leges were valued at thousands of dollars. Then 
individuals and clubs that paid for exclusive 
rights, which they did not get, wanted some pro- 
tection. 

The dispute finally narrowed down to a con- 
test between the government and the owners of 
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property along the river. A prominent New York 
sportsman made a test case by being arrested 
while fishing in waters he had leased. The mat- 
ter was carried into the courts, where it was de- 
cided in favor of the riparian rights of the owner ; 
that is to say, the person owning or leasing the 
river bank has the sole right to fish in the waters 
flowing in front of his property. Consequently 


the salmon clubs have settled their privileges by 
buying or leasing the lands opposite the desirable 
fishing places. 

Most of the salmon poaching is done at night, 
when the pools are quickly dragged or netted, or 


when the fish are speared by torchlight. The 
poachers ‘‘ spot ” the places where the salmon love 
to hide and seck during hot summer days. They 
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watch for their opportunity. They follow the 
movements of the wardens. When the coast is 
clear two men will push out on the river in a 
canoe ; one man poles, while the other with the 
spear takes his place in the bow. When the 
poachers arrive at the pool the torch, which is 
made of birch-bark strips, is lighted. The spears- 
man looks down in the water, and sees his game. 
Quick as a flash the spear is hurled, and the salm- 
on is pinned and made prisoner. As the result 
of an hour’s work the poachers will take, perhaps, 
a dozen big fat fellows weighing twenty and thirty 
pounds, Of course, the exciting time comes when 
the wardens give chase. Then, out go the lights ! 
and the poachers usually escape under the cover 
of darkness. 
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But the most serious danger that salmon fisher- 

men have to contend with in Canada is the draw- 
ing of seines at the mouths of the rivers. Under 
the present law the netmen are allowed to draw 
their nets every day in the week, except from six 
o'clock Saturday night to six o’clock 
Monday, when all nets must be up. 
Where the Restigouche flows into the 
Baie des Chaleurs it stretches out like 
the sea, and here tons and tons of 
ealmon are hauled out every day dur- 
ing the season. Some of the famous 
hauls have reached ten thousand in 
one day, not counting the other kinds 
of fish thuscaught. ‘The salmon are, 
of course, the most valuable, and they 
are at once taken to the large packing 
and canning houses. 

This industry gives employment to 
a considerable number of people, and 
on this account it has been able to 
spoil the best fishing in the world. 

The salmon clubs, and sportsmen 
generally, have been trying to have 
the present law changed. ‘They have 
been unsuccessful owing to certain 
conditions and considerations, some 
social and some political. It is only 
fair to say that, if the indiscriminate 
drawing of seines is allowed to go on 
as at present, the fishing privileges 
further up the salmon rivers will be of 
small account, the glory of the Resti- 
gouche will soon depart, and the story 
of great catches with rod and line be- 
come part of the tradition of the past. 


MARGUERITE RIVER, 


The home of the Restigouche Salmon Club is 
situated near where the Matapedia joins the main 
river. Here the Restigouche widens and flows 
around several little islands. ‘The clubhouse is 


a large, handsome structure, and there is a grand 
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view of the river valley from the veranda. Many 
of the clubmen bring their wives and families. 
Some of the ladies become quite adept with the 
rod and reel, and a few of them have surprised 
themselves and their brothers by landing big 
catches. 

The members who go for the sport do not spend 
much of their time at the clubhouse. They are 
out whipping the salmon pools from the flush of 
dawn till the set of sun. The pools are fished 
from the river bank, and from canoes or flat-bot- 
tomed boats. The fishermen, breaking in small 
parties of four or five, take their fishing tackle, 
boats, camping outfits and guides to different 
points along the river. The Restigouche Club 
has six or seven stations about six or eight miles 
apart. At each station there is a camp or lodge 
for the clubmen and their companions. Here 
they make their headquarters, and when they are 
‘‘fished out” the party returns to the clubhouse 
with their spoils and trophies. Usually some of 
the finest specimens are packed in ice and shipped 
to friends at home, who get what vicarious pleas- 
ure they can by reading the letters, or by listen- 
ing to the stories, of those who are so fortunate 
as to have the time and money to enjoy the sport. 

But when you come to records the members of 
salmon clubs are silent. They are averse to mak- 
ing known the scores. Some idea of the number 


of salmon killed by the Restigouche Club may be 
gained from the report of the New Brunswick 


Commissioner of Fisheries for 1891. According 
to this report for the period of ten years—that 
is, from 1881 to 1890 inclusive—the members of 
the Restigouche Club killed 4,494 salmon and 
503 grilse, of a total weight of 84,960 pounds. 
The average weight of the salmon was a trifle 
over 19 pounds. Nine hundred and fifty-four 
salmon were killed that weighed 25 pounds and 
over. 

The season of 1891 was a poor one, only 292 
salmon being killed, and the average weight was 
about 17 pounds. In 1892 and 1893 the fisher- 
men along the Restigouche had splendid sport. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Arthur D. Weekes, 
secretary of the Restigouche Salmon Club, the 
writer is enabled to say that the average weight 
of salmon killed last year by the members of the 
club was 21 pounds, and that 162 salmon weighed 
25 pounds and over. Mr. Weekes himself broke 
the club record by killing 13 salmon in one day. 
One salmon per day for all the days during the 
season is a fine average for any one fisherman. 

The catches of the individuals who own or lease 
fishing privileges along the Restigouche are seldom 
over 100 fish in the season. The Wilmot water 
leased by Mr. Breese scored that number last year. 
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There is quite a difference in the size of the salmon 
in the different rivers. The salmon caught in 
the Restigouche, in the Saguenay, and in its 
tributary, the Ste. Marguerite, run larger than 
those taken in most of the other salmon streams. 

Many individuals own or lease valuable fishing 
privileges along the Restigouche and its principal 
tributaries, as the Matapedia, the Patapedia, the 
Upsalquitch and the Kedgewick. A large num- 
ber of these privileges is held by Americans. At 
the mouth of the Upsalquitch is Camp Harmony, 
the lodge of Dean Sage, of Albany, who owns long 
stretches of property on both sides of the river. 
Near by, on the New Brunswick side of the Resti- 
gouche, are the wooded lands belonging to Mr. 
W. H. Sage, of Ithaca, N. Y. He also owns ex- 
tensive privileges along the Miramichi, another 
great salmon river of New Brunswick. 

The waters of the Miramichi and its various 
branches are ali preserved. There is a fine club- 
house near the Clearwater, on the southwest 
branch. Joe Jefferson has a comfortable lodge 
in this region. The Renous River, a branch of 
the Miramichi, is the haunt of salmon, and up 
the river there is plenty of speckled trout. Mr. 
Emil Hurtzig, of New York, has a lease of lands 
stretching along the river for a distance of some 
twenty miles. He has built several lodges for 
the accommodation of the fishermen who come 
every season from the States. 

The Tobique Salmon Club has its headquarters 
on the river of that name. It has about twenty 
members, and most of them are Americans. The 
club leases land from the government along the 
Tobique River, and a long stretch of territory 
owned by the New Brunswick Railroad. At pres- 
ent the members put up in the lodges, and some 
day hope to have as fine a clubhouse as any salmon 
club. On the Tracadie River the Tracadie Club 
has its headquarters, and many of its members 
hail from the States. The club has very desira- 
ble fishing privileges, and the pools are well 
stocked with game fish. 

On the Nipisiquit River, about four miles above 
the place where it joins the Baie des Chaleurs, is 
Camp Adams, a lodge as comfortable as many a 
city house. It is the property of Mr. Henry 
Sampson, of New York, who owns valuable fish- 
ing privileges along the river for miles. Heisa 
veteran salmon fisherman, and one of the first ar- 
rivals on the stream. The salmon come in the 
Nipisquit early in the season, and usually run 
large. ‘The only fault Mr. Sampson has to find 
is with the men who draw seines at the mouth of 
the river. 

There are several American fishing clubs in the 
Province of Quebec. Next to the Restigouche, 
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the Saguenay is the largest and noblest salmon 
stream in Canada. On a branch of this last- 
named river is situated a flourishing fishing club 
—the Ste. Marguerite Salmon Club. The main 
building belonging to this club is a large, well- 
appointed structure, intended for the comfort 
and convenience of the members. It is situated 
at the lower forks of the Ste. Marguerite, and the 
scenery round about is wild and rugged in the 
extreme. There are lodges at each of the fine sta- 
tions, which have been located about six miles 
apart. The officers are: President, James Grant ; 
vice president, Arthur L. Barney; secretary and 
treasurer, W. B. Williams. Its members are mostly 
New York men, and include D. B. Van Emburgh, 
Walter S. Gurnee, General Ripley, H. 8S. Wilson 
and Dr. Ashton. 

The Paradise Fin and Feather Club is another 
American club. Its clubhouse is located in the 
centre of the Lac des Grandes, about a hundred 
miles north of the city of Quebec. Many of the 
members are well known in theatrical circles, and 
the list includes ex-Judge H. A. Gildersleeve, 
H. C. Miner, Angustus Pitou, J. Kline Emmet, 
Jr., and Grover Cleveland as an honorary member. 

Among the other American fishing clubs, we 
may name the Metabetchouan Fishing Club, on 
Cedar Lake, with Senator O. H. Platt as presi- 
dent ; the Springfield Fish and Game Club; the 
Philadelphia Fishing Club, with Amos R. Little 
as president and the late George W. Childs as 
one of the members, and the Megantic Fish and 
Game Club—all having valuable fishing or hunt- 
ing privileges, and all controlled more or less by 
Americans. 

The foregoing will give the reader some idea of 
the variety and extent of our fishing interests in 
Canada. No other sport, perhaps, has attracted 
so many people, or has so much invested, as 
salmon fishing. It is reckoned that every salmon 
taken on the Restigouche costs its captor at least 
$50 apiece. But what is that, when the pleasure, 
the fun, the excitement and the recreation are all 
taken into account ? 

The annual migration of the salmon takes 
place in June. Why the salmon leave the salt 
waters and seek the fresh waters inland is a mys- 
tery. It is one of the most interesting phenom- 
ena in natural history. The salmon work their 
way upstream very gradually, and their object is 
to reach the shallow waters at the head of the 
stream, where they spawn. Many surprising 
tales are told of their efforts to reach the spawn- 
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ing beds. Salmon will jump over sand bars and 
rock in the way; they even attempt to leap over 
high dams, springing again and again at the 
height. There is a popular notion that when 
the fish jump they take their tails in their 
mouths. This odd conceit has been expressed in 
rhyme by the poet Drayton, thus: 


**Foreed by the rising rocks that there his course op- 
pose, 
om * * * * * * 
Here, when the Inboring fish does at the foot hrrive, 
And finds that by his strength he does but vainly 
strive, 
His tail takes in his mouth, and bending like a bow 
That’s to full aloft himself doth 
throw 
Then springing at his height, as doth a little wand, 
That, bended end to end and started from 
hand, 
Far off itself doth st 
And if at first he fails 
He instantly essays 


compass drawn, 


man’s 


so does the salmon vault; 
his second somersault 


On the way to the head waters the favorite 
resting places of the salmon are the deep, cool 
pools shaded by the overhanging bonghs of trees 
along the bank. Here, on 
the big fellows congregate: and here the fisher- 
man Casts his flies for a rise. It is an open ques- 
tion among experts whether the salmon takes the 
fly in sport or in anger ; for it is certain they take 
no food on their journey up the river. 

There are two kinds of flies upon the Resti- 
gouche—those that the fish bite and those that 
bite the fisherman. 
great annoyance an 


a hot summer’s day, 


The latter are sometimes : 
| affliction. Veils must be 
worn over the face and gloves on the hand if you 
wish to escape. Of the other kind of flies the 
salmon seem to have a choice. Much depends on 
the capricious humor of the fish. The flies most 
used to lure are Silver Doctor, Jock Seot, Dusty 
Miller, Black Doe, Dark*and Orange Fairies, ete. 

Lovers of the rod and reel think there is no 
it as that of salmon fishing, 
with the exhilaration that 
ng pools where salmon are 
¢ before daybreak, floating in 

in the stream, coming in 
tired and hungry, and camping out at night. 

What a relief it is to get away from town after 
the winter’s work and worry! In the heart of 
the Canadian woods the salmon fisherman finds 
such mirth as Izaak Walton loved—‘‘ mirth that 
does not make friends ashamed to look upon one 
another next morning.” 


pastime so exceller 
joined, of course, 
eomes from whippi 
known to hide, risi 
the canoe or wad 
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EveRYBODY knows that carrier pigeons were 
impressed into the service of several of the news- 
papers to bring information: of the Vigilant- 
Valkyrie yacht race; and though perhaps they 
did not do as much as was expected of them, they 
nevertheless demonstrated the possibilities of such 
i service at other times. 

The canditions of the race, however, enabled 
the telegraph to beat the birds, whose speed, after 
all, is limited, although an average flight of be- 
tween forty and fifty miles an hour which they 
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ean do is wonderful enough to make us open our 
eyes. 

A large news association and one of the chief 
afternoon papers borrowed the flock of carrier 
pigeons owned by Mr. Alfred de Cordova, the 
well-known and popular Wall Street broker, one 
of the authorities on the birds, and a pioneer in 
their practical use in this country. The difficulty 
in this case was that, instead of flying to the city, 
the birds had to travel to their country home, on 
Mr. de Cordova’s country house, ‘‘ Chetolah,” near 
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North Branch, N. J. The nearest telegraph sta- 
tion is over two miles from their home, and with 
time as the element to be climinated in getting 
the information to the papers the prospect did 
not seem hopeful ; but when necessity says ‘‘ must,” 
the way is soon found. 


THE PIGEON COOP, 


At first it was intended to have the boys on the 
farm waiting to mount ready-saddled horses and 
gallop for all they were worth to the station ; but 
that would waste between five and ten minutes, 
and everybody knows that such a delay might be 
fatal to the chance of being first in the field, 


TELEGRAPHIC OPERATING TABLE AT THE PIGEON COOP, 
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the one thought which animated every news 
agency and newspaper in those days of enthusi- 
asm and excitement, when the whole country was 
burning with desire to have every scrap of in- 
formation on the contest. 

A few minutes’ thought suggested other means, 
and eventually it was decided to tap the tele- 
graph wire which runs near Mr. de Cordova’s 
farm and erect a temporary telegraph office there. 

A few yards of wire were got, a set of instru- 
ments brought up from the depot, and with the 


‘aid of a pair of pinchers the communication was 


made. A common deal table was fetched from 
the house and placed under a very.old and large 
apple tree, which formed at once a shelter for the 
operator and a pole for the wire, and with a chair 
the little office was complete, and it was within 
two minutes’ drive from the coop. 

The birds were sent up to the city, and taken 
on board the Republic by Mr. Erceldoune de Cor- 
dova, a nephew of their owner. Young de Cor- 
dova is an expert pigeon fancier, and knows as 
much about the birds as his uncle. 

The doves in their basket were the most attract- 
ive objects on the steamer, and the interest they 
excited was great. Everybody wanted to know 
something about them ; everybody had questions 
to ask, as is so frequently the case ; everybody’s 
questions were often amusing, while the ladies 
were all anxious to be allowed the privilege of 
starting the little messengers on their long jour- 
ney home. 

No other man had a show with the fortunate 
young fellow wearing the red and blue yachting 
cap, who had the captain’s room placed at his dis- 
posal, on the ground probably that the best was 
good enough for the beautiful little red and blue 
feathered pets, which were more noticed when 
they made their appearance than the prettiest 
girls on the-ship. 

The correspondents who were on board wrote 
their messages on sheets of paper of very fine 
quality and handed them to Mr. de Cordova, who 
selected his bird from the basket, and holding it 
with both wings pressed firmly to the body, 
turned it belly upward with a dexterous move- 
ment of the wrist, and handed it to some one to 
keep it in that position. 

The message -had already been folded into a 
narrow slip about an inch and a half long by a 
quarter of an inch in width, and carefully select- 
ing a strong tail feather which would not be likely 
to drop out, it was firmly attached to the feather 
by several turns of fine iron wire along its length. 
Then some lady who had asked to be allowed’ to 
dispatch him was given the bird. It was placed in 
both of her hands, with the instruction: ‘‘ Throw 
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it up as high as you can.” As she complied the 
crowd that had gathered ronnd expressed its ad- 
miration at the graceful way in which the pigeon 
rose away above the masts, and circling high in 
the air, asa rule, flew off in the direction of the 
Jersey coast. Sometimes, however, the birds, in- 
stead of rising, would fly low—so low as almost 
to touch the water—and circling awhile there, 
would then mount rapidly and hasten off in the 
right direction. 

It seems as though they were getting their 
bearings from the surface of the water, and when 
they did this it was noticed the atmosphere was 
somewhat hazy. 

How the birds do know in what direction their 
home is is a question which has often been dis- 
cussed, but no definite conclusion has been ar- 
rived at. One theory is that the pigeon’s eye is 
constructed in such a way that it is marvelously 
telescopic in its power; but-certainly more data 
in proof of this point are required when it is re- 
membered that they have returned home after 
having been liberated hundreds of miles at sea, 
and with high hills intervening between the coast 
and their home. 

Surprise was often expressed that the message 
was put on the tail, for picture books and valen- 
tines have always represented the birds with a 
neat little envelope suspended by a string around 
the neck, and other people believe that the mes- 
sage is affixed to the wing. 

It is, however, always to the tail, in spite of 
pictures and popular impressions. 

As soon as the bird arrived at ‘‘ Chetolah ” and 
had gone into the coop it was taken out, its mes- 
sage removed, and a boy drove down to the ‘‘ Che- 
tolah Telegraph Station” with it, where it was 
put on the wire and hustled into the city. In 
this way messages were received in New York an 
hour and twenty minutes after they were dis- 
patched from the steamer. 

Mr. de Cordova is more than ordinarily fond of 
his feathered pets, which have served him splen- 
didly, and he has built them a home which fur- 
nishes them with everything the heart of a pigeon 
could possibly desire. Their coop is kept scrupn- 
lously clean, the floor is sanded regularly, and 
there is a trough in which fresh water is always 
running, so that they have practically a little 
river in their home. The coop is divided off from 
the entrance hall, as it might be called, by a little 
wire partition, so that as soon as a bird comes 
home it is easily caught without disturbing the 
others, and the message is quickly removed. Be- 
fore this method was adopted it entered the coop 
and had to be caught with a net like that used by 
butterfly collectors, after it was spotted by the 
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message on its tail. This created a regular “‘ flut- 
ter in the dovecote,” and frightened the other 
birds needlessly. 

All this is obviated by the new device, and as 
soon as a bird returns and enters the hall a door 
drops and rings an electric bell in the house, and 
this continues ringing until some one goes for 
the message. 

Mr. de Cordova never wearies of talking about 
his birds, and has numerous anecdotes to tell of 
their wonderful instinct. He has been keeping 
them for practical purposes for over five years, 
and believes he is the first who has used them as 
a regular means of communication between his 
business and his home. 

He finds, however, as he says, that, ‘‘ though a 
bird is sure to come home, it will not always go 
into the coop at once. Birds are as peculiar in 
this respect as human beings; some of them will 
do just what you want, and others will not. Some 
will go into the house the moment they arrive, 
but others will fly around or sit on the roof sun- 
ning themselves or stretching their wings for ten 
or twenty minutes, even an hour, in spite of every 
effort to get them to enter, and despite one’s anx- 
iety to obtain the message. ‘There is no account- 
ing for this ; it is just a question of individuality, 
or idiosyncrasy, and as it. cannot be cured it must 
be endured. 

**My stock of birds is for the most part de- 
scended from the finest homers bred in Antwerp, 
all of them with lomg-distance records. These 
were given to me by my friend the late C. F. 
Woerishoffer shortly after I gave up yachting for 
farming, and exchanged the navy blue and lob- 
ster red for emerald green and varied tints. 

** As soon as a bird is put into the coop I put 
around one of its legs a silver band, on which my 
initials and a number are engraved. ‘This iden- 
tifies it as my property, and the number corre- 
sponds with a name which is invariably after one 
of my friends. Thus I have a pigeon called 
‘Vera Belita,’ named after my little niece—and 
this bird did some very fine work during the 
yacht races—and so on. I have often lent my birds 
to friends who were going to Europe and the West 
Indies, to send me a farewell from the sea, and I 
have had them constantly at work between Wall 
Street and home, but never before did I under- 
take to test their speed in delivering messages in 
which the whole world was interested. 

**T was particularly interested myself in the re- 
sult, having been for years a yachtsman, and as I 
was not in the city, my birds enabled me to follow 
the races quite well, and I got a great deal of in- 
formation before the evening papers could reach 


North Branch. I believe I have been the recipi- 
‘ 
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ent of more messages by carriers than any other 
man living, and I have two birds each of which 
has flown over forty-five thousand miles with 
messages,” 

Mr. de Cordova’s home ‘ Chetolah” ought to 
be called Liberty Hall, to borrow the title of the 
popular play, for everybody who goes there is al- 
lowed, nay, expected, to do just what he likes, 
and if he does not have a happy time it is cer- 
tainly not the fault of his host or his wife. 

It is not only in pigeons Mr. de Cordova is in- 
terested, for he isa keen pursuer of every kind 
of sport, and he still retains his old fondness for 
yachting. Indeed, Mr. de Cordova’s most inti- 
mate friends frequently call him ‘‘ commodore,” 
in honor of the fact that he once oceupied that 
coveted post in the ‘‘ American Steam’ Yacht 
Club.” This was a few years ago, when such 
powers in the financial world as Mr. Connor 
owned the Utowanda, and the late Jay Gould, 
the Afalanta. Although he has given up life on 
the ocean blue for the landlubber’s career, Mr. 
de Cordova is still devoted to the sea, and can 
spin a yarn of his adventures afloat. 

**T remember once,” said he, ‘‘an interesting 
little episode occurred on board my yacht the 
Promise when she flew the commodore’s pennant, 
as it exemplifies the late Mr. Gould’s quaint 


humor. We had arranged a race for steam 


yachts—the first, by the way, that ever took place 


in America—at New London. Mr. Connor’s 
boat was not built for speed, and was to start in 
another class ; but he was very anxious to see the 
end of the race, and so came on board my yacht 
to get permission for the smaller boats to start so 
as to be on the spot for the finish. 

“Tt was after dinner that the request was made, 
and although the smaller craft could reach New 
London in time with a couple of hours’ start, 
Mr. Gould looked up im @ very bland manner, 
with a quiet smile in his eye, and asked, in his 
peculiar way: ‘ Well, Mr. Connor, why don’t you 
start now ?” 

‘*On another oceasion I was fortunate in being 
among the first to welcome the Goddess of Lib- 
erty to our shores. Steaming down the bay with 
a party of friends, among whom was General Col- 
lis, we saw the /sere coming up, and after ex- 
changing salutes, we escorted her to her anchor- 
age, and General Collis went over and invited 
Captain Dissaun to dine with us on the Promise. 
The captain accepted the invitation, but on his 
arrival we found he could not speak a word of 
English, and our French was certainly not that 
known in Paris. With the aid of a few bottles 
of champagne, however, we soon equaled the 
captain’s condition, for we forgot that we could 
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speak English, so often did we toast the Goddess 
and her protector. 

‘‘ When the time came for him to return to the 
Isere we all accompanied him, and he made us 
go on board to toast the Goddess once more on 
his own quarter-deck. We did, and I am sure 
every member of that party has a vivid recollec- 
tion of the headache which succeeded the en- 
trance of Liberty into New York harbor.” 

Mr. de Cordova was born in Kingston, Ja- 
maica, and his love for animals showed itself at 
a very early age ; he kept a cote full of common 
pigeons, and had two or three goats which were 
not only kept for ornaments but for use, as they 
were harnessed to a little cart and driven about 
the grounds. This was only the precursor of a 
greater ambition, for he soon set his heart on the 
possession of a pony. He saved his pocket money, 
and in time was able to purchase a horse ; but the 
young enthusiast had forgotten in his zeal that, 
if he wanted to ride, a saddle and a bridle were 
necessary ; and when he called his father and 
mother to go with him to the stable and admire 
his new acquisition he was astonished when the 
old gentleman asked if he meant to go iu exclu- 
sively for bareback riding. 

‘*N-no, sir,” he replied. ‘* Why ?” 

‘* Because I don’t see any saddle.” 

‘‘Oh, I quite forgot all about the saddle !” 

«‘ Then I suppose I must come to the rescue,” 


said the old gentleman; and he furnished the 
outfit. 

At an early age he came to New York, and was 
put in an office where he was expected to do any- 
thing he was told. He soon decided this was not 
good enough, and betook himself elsewhere, finally 
drifting into the petroleum business, where he 
made a little money, and then started out on his 
own account in the same business. During this 
time he made his first acquaintance with Wall 
Street, and in partnership with a friend suc- 
ceeded in beating the market of quite a little 
sum. 

Then he determined to buy a seat on the Stock 
Exchange, and although very young, he succeeded 
in his desire. At once his bright, open counte- 
nance and genial manner attracted men to him, 
among them being the late Mr. C. J. Osborne, 
who gave the new member quite a large portion 
of his business, and gradually Mr. de Cordova’s 
skill as an executor of commissions began to be 
remarked on all sides, and he soon took a position, 
which he has always kept, as being one of the 
most skillful operators on the floor. 

His success shows what may be accomplished 
by perseverance and zeal, aided by an agreeable 
personality, founded, of course, upon strict in- 
tegrity, a desire to do justice to everyone, and to 
make everything as pleasant as possible for those 
with whom he is brought in contact. 
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(After the French of Edouard Pailleron.) 


’ By Henry TYRRELL. 


Wuen Love shall find thee, thou exquisite child, 
How to unrest will thy sweet soul awake ? 
Not sudden passion can such calmness shake, 
Nor lightning flash of summer tempest wild 
Affright thy morn so limpid-pure and mild. 
Ah, no! with thee, Love shall the semblance take 
Of a white lily, born beneath a lake 
Whereon the sunlight never yet hath smiled. 


As in that lake the lily, so thy heart 
Hideth its flower, tremulous, unseen: 
Below, the dreaming bud may thrill and start, 
The surface still unruffled and serene— 
Till from the depths it greets one day’s sunshine, 
Emerging full-blown for the kiss divine. 





“II POINTED TO A CHAIR ON HIS RIGIT. 


THERE WAS DAISY SUMMERS.” 


A MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


By W. DE 

THE summer was over, and Jack Donald, fol- 
lowing the custom of grand society, had returned 
to his quarters in town. A faint fragrance of 
flowers in the air, a warmth in the sunshine, a 
fluttering haze in the unfathomed blue above, 
lingered in town still, and tuned the mind to rem- 
iniscences of the summer. It was toward sun- 
down, after one of those treacherous warm days 
in autumn, that the Rev. Charles Summers was 
ushered into Jack Donald’s bachelor rooms. He 
was a tall, spare man, past middle age, with a 
countenance that expressed a resignation to all 
anxiety, with a certain severity about the thin 
lips and firmness of chin that gave power to an 
otherwise weak face. 

“‘Tam fortunate to find you at home,” he said, 
stiffly, as Donald pushed a chair from-the window 
into the shadow of the room. 

‘IT am always in my rooms about this time. 
This is an unexpected pleasure.” 

The clergyman did not appear to hear what his 
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host had said, but sank wearily into the chair an 
looked the younger man over with eager curi- 
osity. 

«So you are Jack Donald !” he said at last, 
with something of irony in his tone. 

«© Yes; and you, I know, are the father of Miss 
Daisy Summers, whom I met last August at Cold- 
spring. I hope your daughter is quite well ?” 

«‘The last time I saw her she was in excellent 
health,” replied the clergyman, not without an 
apparent effort to be calm. 

Jack Donald, being a man of the world, was 
not slow to catch the measured tones and to no- 
tice the stony reserve of his guest, but wisely ap- 
peared to ignore either. He felt that there was 
something alarmingly unusual in this visit from 
a man whom he had never met, and whom he ree- 
ognized as the father of a girl whom he had not 
yet forgotten—perhaps because he did not care to 
forget her. The season had not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to make the summer a simple memory. 
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There was an awkward pause. 

‘Can I offer you anything, Mr. Summers ? 
You look tired,” said Jack Donald at last. 

** May I ask what your occupation in this great 
city is ?” asked the elder man, with a decision of 
manner that defied the further offer of courtesies. 

“‘Certainly. I unfortunately am not a man of 
much occupation, but I have an interest in busi- 
ness, and a business man who looks after it for 
ine. When my money runs out I go to him.” 

“Then you are not merely an artist ?” 

“Tam not,” replied Jack, simply. 

“‘T am glad, because, you see, Daisy had an im- 
pression that you were.” 

For the first time Donald looked at his guest 
with unconcealed surprise. 

‘*She did ?” he said, at last, in a diplomatic 
query. 

‘‘Yes. I can tell her when I see her that what 
you said was not true.” 

Iie spoke with a degree of relief, as if some 
settled gloom in his heart had begun to disap- 
pear. 

“‘T do not quite follow your meaning,” said 
Jack, politely. 

‘*My child was always truthful, sir,” said the 
old gentleman, with undisguised pride; adding, 
as he drew himself up with dignity, ‘‘and she ex- 
acts it from others.” 

Really, Mr. Summers, your manner and your 
words puzzle me. Please speak out plainly.” 

“The customs of city life were not familiar to 
me till within the last few days, sir, and you 
must be lenient with me. I have been rector at 
Coldspring since I was quite a young* man, and 
1 have lived there ever since. Our ways in the 
country are simple, but they are honest.” 

The speech was delivered, as if it were a para- 
graph from some sermon, with all the deliberate 
emphasis of pulpit oratory. 

‘‘T have not urged this topic,” said Jdck Don- 
nld, coolly. 

**7 married in Coldspring, Mr. Donald. Duaisy’s 
mother is buried there, and this is only my sec- 
ond visit to the city since my marriage.” 

*¢ And the purpose of this visit, sir ?” asked the 
younger man, with just a touch of annoyance in 
his tone. 


“*T’o seek—your—assistance, ” replied the clergy- 


man. He spoke with difficulty. As he rose and 
walked toward the window with studied dignity 
he added, in a voice that was full of subdued grief, 
** Perhaps you will not help me.” 

Donald was touched by the evident sincerity of 
his guest. He had not seen much of the seamy 
side of life, but there is a kinship in the whole 
human family when sorrow speaks. 
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‘* My dear sir, if you are in trouble, allow me 
to offer any help in my power.” 

The old man turned from the window, and 
facing Donald, said, simply : 

‘*My daughter loves you.” 

He said it hopelessly, as if it were a doom fate 
had compelled him to announce. If Jack Don- 
ald had been a man of ordinary nature his vanity 
would have entered a stronger plea than his heart 
in judgment of such a confession. But he dif- 
fered from most of his kind, from the fact that 
his manhood was the-spirit of his character ; so in 
the impulse of his sympathy he answered, help- 
lessly : ** 1 am sorry, Mr. Summers.” 

“ Ali! I am-gilad to hear you say that—it makes 
me feel that there-is‘ssome good in you, after all.” 

The old gentleman was so earnest in his blunt 
frankness that Douall took no offense at this 
queer opinion and said nothing. ‘The clergyman, 
with that touch of sympathy that gives the spirit- 
ual tone to his office, stood gazing helplessly out 
of the window at the moving crowd. 

“This must be a dreadful place at night—this 
monstrous city,” he said, soliloquizing. 

*« Is—is—Miss Summers in town ?” asked Jack, 
in response to what the elder man, he kuew, was 
thinking about. 

“Yes; you will help me to find her?” he 
asked again, with almost childish persistency. 

“You don’t know where she is?” said Jack, 
gently. 

“No,” answered the other. He took off his 
spectacles and wiped them slowly with his hand- 
kerchief. He was doing his best to act as men 
will do when tragedy is in their hearts. ‘‘ She 
left a letter saying she was going to town to look 
for you.” 

‘« For me !” 

“Yes. She is young, you see, and somehow or 
other she thinks she loves you. Has she not been 
here? Have you not seen her ?” 

‘No, sir,” answered Jack, overwhelmed with 
the serious aspect of the facts as they were re- 
vealed in forceful simplicity to him. 

‘Of course if she had consulted me it would 
have been better,” continued the elder man in 
the monotone that grief assumes. ‘‘1 know that 
you are a man of the world. You did not realize 
that she would believe all you said to her. She 
was not schooled in the insincerities of life.” 

‘*You are sure she came to the city ?” asked 
Jack, anxiously. 

‘‘lam afraid her letter told the truth. 
exchanged no promises ?” 

‘* None whatever, sir. Have you reported the 
matter at Police Headquarters ?” asked Donald, 
sufficiently practical. 
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With a sigh the old gentleman answered : 

‘“‘The disgrace is great enough. My poor 
child! My poor Daisy !” 

His reserve was gradually breaking down, and 
the huskiness of voice told too well the misery of 
heart. 

Presence of mind at this moment was restored 
to both men by a knock at the door, which, toa 
summons, was answered by a messenger with 
a telegram for Donald. Mechanically he un- 
folded the paper and silently read : 

** Will call to-night. Darsy.” 

He read it twice, so as to assure himself, and 
then slipped the message in his pocket. 

** From her ?” asked the clergyman. 

“*Yes. Come back to-night. 

will do my best,” said Jack. 

“¢ But where shall I go ?” he asked, helplessly. 

**To some hotel, and wait there till I send for 
you.” 

“‘Very well. The ways of the city are 
such a mystery to you. I have confidence that 
you will find her.” He had taken his hat and 
cane, and standing at the door, he turned and 
looked for the space of a minute keenly at Don- 
ald, then he said : 

‘* Perhaps.” 

‘* You will restore her to me ?” 

**She will be glad to return with you—-I prom- 
ise,” said Jack Dorrald. ‘‘ Here is the address of 
a hotel near by. Wait there till I send for you.” 

And so they parted. 

Donald took the telegram from his pocket, and 
read and reread the few words of the message. 

‘‘She is coming here to-night; but she will 
never see me again.” 

* % * * * * 


In the meantime 


not 


‘*She is coming here ?” 


Three hours later four dissipated-looking men 
were ‘seated at a square table in Donald’s rooms, 
playing cards. ‘The atmosphere about them was 
thick with tobacco smoke ; the glare of the gas- 
light from a chandelier overhead made the heat 
oppressive. The men had noticed the warmth of 
the room at any rate, for they had taken off their 
coats. Beside each player on a little stand was a 
huge tumbler filled with brandy and soda, and as 
the play progressed they drank to congratulate 
their luck or to defy their misfortunes. 

** Jack has all the luck to-night,” said one, en- 
viously, during the interval of a new deal. 

Donald smiled, filled his tumbler again with 
the coveted liquor and sorted his cards in silence. 
When the call was made he was again the winner. 

** How do you do it ?” asked one of the players, 
with sinister emphasis upon the question. 


** Drink, my boy—drink! Here’s to the Queen 
of Spades !” 

Donald had just raised the glass to his lips, 
when the door was opened unceremoniously, and 
on the threshold stood Daisy Summers. 

‘« Egad, here said another of the 
party ; and inspired by the good cheer of the mo- 
ment, the players rose simultaneously from their 
chairs, and holding their tumblers aloft, speaking 
together, repeated Donald’s toast: “To the 
Queen of Spades!” ‘Then they laughed boister- 
ously, and Jack, without formality, moved un- 
steadily toward the door. Instinctively the girl 
drew back into the deeper shadow of the hallway. 

**Come in—you—yoush’ll be my mascot,” said 
Donald, with ill-assumed gallantry. 


she is!” 


‘“* ]—I—have made a mistake,” said the young 
girl, in half-frightened tones, shocked and em- 
barrassed at the novelty of such a scene. ‘I 
want to find Mr. Donald’s rooms,” she added. 

** Don’t you recog-cognish me ?” asked Donald, 
holding on to the back of a chair to steady him- 
self. 

** Jack !” 

“Come right in 
friends of mine.” 


introdush-h you to some 

For an instant she hesitated, viewing the scene 
with alarm; then, as she came in slowly, she 
said : 

“Did you not get my telegram ?” 

**Can’t remember—very sorry,” replied Jack, 
waving his arm wildly toward an easy chair. 
** Sit down.” 

By this time one or two of the men were put- 
ting on their coats, ready to leave. 

** Don’t go, gentlemen. This—my friend Mish 
Simpson—old friend, you know— lows me priv- 
ileges. Sit down and le’s finish game.” 

Mechanically Daisy Summers accepted the prof- 
fered seat, not knowing “what else to do. Here 
her plans had reached their climax. It had not 
occurred to her to think beyond this point, her 
only aim being to reach the man she loved. 

But was this half-drunken, unmannered being 
the man ? 

What a foolish thing she had done! How could 
she get out of the place ? All the glamour of those 
summer days at Coldspring, where Jack had 
seemed to her the man above all men, faded in 
the close, coarse atmosphere of this room. He 
had at least had sufficient sense to forget her 
name. His witless had saved her some 
humiliation. She looked from one face to the 
other, and for the first time noticed the callous 
air of dissipation in the face of the man she loved. 
The man she loved ? No! that had been a fancy 
—a dream. Struggle as she would, however, with 
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cold reason, stray words and thoughts uttered in 
those country lanes came back to her, and she 
found the panorama of the heart, being the valley 
of sentiment, more beautiful to wander in than 
to ponder the knowledge of stern facts that ar- 
rayed themselves in rigid horror to her vision. 

In a little while the men, absorbed in their 
game, had forgotten her, and she wondered what 
they were playing that made them so serious. 
Once she said, ‘‘ Jack—I want to speak to you, 
Jack !” but no one heard her, and so she sat dazed, 
overcome with the temerity of her act, too fright- 
ened to move. Nature, the kindly mother of all 
human ills, intervened for her safety, and soothed 
the tumult of emotions to rest in sleep. 

Some time passed while the Rev. Charles Sum- 
mers waited patiently at his hotel for news of his 
daughter. He had believed Donald because his 
instinct had revealed to him in this careless 
bachelor a man of honor among men, and he be- 
lieved also that he did not love Daisy Summers. 
To him it had been a summer flirtation ; to her, 
a lesson dearly learned. As time wore on and 
the bustle of the streets settled down to the quiet 
of the night he grew anxious, and finally set out 
for Donald’s chambers. They were not far away, 
and he found them easily. Twice he knocked on 
the door without response from within, then he 
entered. At a glance he took in the disordered 
condition of the room: The table with its litter 
of cards; a chair was overturned ; a tumbler 
rolled away from his feet on the floor. 

The smoke was stifling. 

Jack Donald stood in the centre of the room, 
his hands in his pockets, staring idly, dreamily 
into vacancy. ‘The others had gone. 

With some alarm the old gentleman approached 
Donald. 

‘Your daughter is here, sir!” gaid Jack, 
quietly. ‘She is asleep.” And he pointed toa 
chair on his right. i 

There was Daisy Summers. Her hat had slip- 
ped to the floor during her sleep; her hair had 
loosened, and hung negligently about her shoul- 
ders; in her dress a huge scarlet rose drooped, 
emblematic of her spirit, while she lounged un- 
conscious of her surroundings. 

** Alone—in your rooms—at this hour!” said 
the father, sternly, yet in so low a tone as not to 
wake her. 

‘*She has been there all the evening—I have 
not spoken to her,” said Jack. 

He turned his back as the old gentleman gently 
put his arms around her, and so she awoke. It 
was some minutes before a thorough conscions- 
ness revealed the little drama in which she, Daisy 
Summers, was the heroine. 
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‘* Father, forgive me!’ were her first words, 
which heralded an overflow from the heart in 
tears. 

**Come, Daisy, let us go home, child,” said the 
father, tenderly, leading her toward the door. 

Jack had lighted a pipe, and when she saw him 
he was stretched half on the floor, half on the 
chair, near the doorway. A side glance at him 
was sufficient to make her tremble visibly. 

‘* Good night,” murmured the old gentleman, 
by force of habit. He would have been courteous 
to a stone image. 

Donald raised himself with muc. apparent dif- 
ficulty to his feet and stumbled toward them. 
Raising the pipe in one hand in imitation of a 
glass, he mumbled, with mock gallantry, ‘‘To 
the Queen of Shpades !” He stood there looking 
blankly into the shadow without till the two had 
gone. ‘Then he roused himself. He threw the 
pipe angrily away till it scattered in clay frag- 
ments on the hearth ; then he slammed the door. 
As he did so he picked a rose from the floor, 
where it had fallen from her dress. The next 
minute he was busy finding a vase and water for 
its stem ; then he set the flower in the centre of 
his mantelshelf. Just then he caught sight of 
himself in the looking glass. His hair was di- 
sheveled, his coat was off, his linen was ruffled, 
and he presented a picture of untidiness. 

** Jack Donald, are you proud of your conduct 
to-night ?” he said, aloud. But the reflection 
gave no answer except to mock the usual fastid- 
ious appearance of a gentleman. Ile looked at 
the rose, freshened by the care it had received, 
and in a way the flower seemed to offer a reward 
in its soft, rich beauty. Perhaps it was the 
inspiration of the rose—or could it have been a 
hidden secret in Donald’s heart ?—that made the 
Rev. Charles Summers wipe his spectacles, be- 
cause there was a genuine mist in his eyes, the 
next evening, when he read the following note : 


‘*My Dear Sir: I trust that you returned to Coldspring 
in safety, and that Miss Summers is none the worse for her 
experience. I have not read the tract which you kindly 
left upon my table, because I cannot sympathize with the 
nature of such literature, perhaps because I am not a Chris- 
tian. I realized, however, after your first visit, that T bad 
done a young girl an injury through sheer carelessness, I 
have endeavored to repair the result of an accident. 

‘** Your mission as a minister of the gospel is one I pro- 
foundly respect, yet I was enabled to preach a sermon my- 
self last night that you would have refused. This leads 
me to think that a knowledge of the world may utilize a 
vice to ennoble a virtue. 

‘*T trust you will give credit to 2 symptom of honor in 
human nature that rarely receives credit—the honor of a 
man of the world. Respectfully yours, 

‘‘Joun 8. Donaxp.” 
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INVOLVED in a mist of strange romance is the 
history of ancient Siam. Myths and 
are fantastically mingled with traditions which 
stretch back five hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era, hopelessly interlacing fact and fable. 
Stories of the dazzling splendor of Ayuthia, the 
ancient royal residence, and of the fabulous 
wealth of the Siamese kings, vie with tales of the 
** Arabian Nights.” 

Ayuthia was probably founded about 1350, 
though tradition gives a much earlier date. The 
beautiful Menam, ‘‘ Mother of Waters,” flowed 
through the city ; substantial bridges spanned the 
stream; canals and aqueducts abounded ; hun- 
dreds of temples and palaces raised their glittering 
domes and spires toward the sky; beautiful gar- 
dens, glowing with tropical luxuriance, surrounded 
the sacred and royal edifices. Such was its beauty 
that Ayuthia was called the ‘Terrestrial Para- 
dise.” But it was continually exposed to attacks 
from surrounding barbarous races; and ponder- 
ous gates, turreted walls and wide, deep moats 
were only necessary protections. 
ful contest against Cambodia the King of Siam 
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SIAM 


took Ankor the Great 


, the ancient capital of that 
provinee, and brought back to Ayuthia enormous 
treasures of gold, with which he erected a re- 


markable pagoda, that still bears the name of the 
‘Golden Mount.” The name of one king is 
famous—Phra Rama Thibodi—because in his 
reign was cast a great golden image of Buddha, 
75 feet high, for which a temple of the purest 
was erected. Another image of 
1d was said to have weighed 141,000 pounds. 

The wealth and successes of Siang aroused the 
jealousy of other potentates. On one occasion 
the King of Pegu, hearing that there were seven 
white elephants in the royal stables of Ayuthia— 
too many, he thought, for one king—demanded 
that two of these be sent him as a ‘token of 
esteem.” But the sovereign of Siam considered 
it sacrilege to part with any of the sacred beasts. 
A war followed, and four of the elephants were 
captured by the King of Pegu. It is related that 
in this contest the Queen of Siam, after her hus- 
band was wounded, took his place, and fought 
fearlessly until she fell dead from the elephant 
on which she was mounted. About the middle 
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of the sixteenth century Siamese territory was in- 
vaded and laid under tribute by a Burmese king ; 
and later, a band of Japanese were secretly 
brought into the country by a native conspirator, 
who had conceived the idea of dethroning the 
monarch, Phra Narai. This preject was frus- 
trated and the Japanese expelled from Siam. 

One of the strangest stories linked with the 
history of Ayuthia in the flush of her greatest 
glory is that of Constantine Phaulcon, a young 
Grecian, whose remarkable fortunes were almost 
without a parallel even in that golden age of ad- 
ventures. Phaulcon belonged to an ancient and 
honorable family, his father being governor of 
Cephalonia, but poor. Ambitious to better his 
condition, he sailed ‘for the East Indies, and 
finally purchased a ship and began trade on his 
own account. During a storm he was wrecked 
on the coast of Malabar, where—so runs the story 
—a mysterious personage appeared to him in a 
vision, directing him to go to a certain spot, where 
he found some Siamese ambassadors who were re- 
turning from Persia. With them he went to 
Ayuthia, was introduced at the Siamese court, 
and on account of his accomplishments and dip- 
lomatic skill became a favorite of the King, and 
was finally made Prime Minister. After several 
years Phaulcon induced King Phra Narai to send 
an embassy to the court of Louis XIV., and 
when in turn French ambassadors came to Siam 
this young Grecian was in a position to receive 
them with the King and his nobles. Friendly in- 
tercourse was thus established between the two 
nations. French missionaries settled in Siam ; a 
French bodyguard served the King, one of whom 
was appointed for Phaulcon’s special protection. 
Under the skillful administration of this young 
Prime Minister commerce increased, agriculture 
was encouraged and the laws improved ; gorgeous 
temples and palaces were built, and the whole city 
surrounded by astrongly fortified wall. Bat from 
such heights of power Phaulcon was destined to 
fall. Jealous murmurings arose among the Si- 
amese nobles; the eagerness of the French am- 
bassadors to convert the King to Christianity ex- 
cited suspicion, and the alleged intrigues of 
Phaulcon to establish the supremacy of the 
French resulted in his violent death and the ces- 
sation of friendly relations with Siam. 

However much fiction may be mingled with 
fact, there is abundant evidence that Phaulcon’s 
career was most extraordinary ; and a glimpse of 
the scheme which might have given France 
hold on the wealth of Siam more than two hun- 
dred years ago is invested with peculiar interest 
in view of the recent concessions forced upon 
Siam by the Franco-Siamese treaty. 
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Ayuthia, long an impregnable citadel, was at 
length captured by the Burmese, after a siege of 
two years, and utterly destroyed, in 1767. A few 
years after this calamity the capital was estab- 
lished at Bangkok. Old Ayuthia is now a crum- 
bling mass of ruins, although a new town of some 
importance has sprung up on its site. 

During the fourteenth century Siam invaded 
Cambodia and captured its splendid capital, An- 
kor the Great ; and because of its exposure to at- 
tacks the city was soon after abandoned by the 
Cambodians ; and now its stupendous ruins, 
buried in forests, lie on Siamese territory, a few 
miles north of the “ Great Lake.” Three walls en- 
circled this ancient city, the outer one thirty feet 
high. According to tradition, its royal treasure 
houses stretched over “three hundred miles of 
ground ”; its war forces consisted of 70,000 ele- 
phants, 200,000 horsemen and 6,000,000 foot 
soldiers! Here and there, above the tropical 
foliage now covering these magnificent ruins, rise 
the domes and spires of palaces aud pagodas. 
The outer wall of the city is well preserved, being 
built of voleanic rock which must have been 
brought from a distance of thirty miles, and the 
blocks of stone were closely fitted together, appar- 
ently without mortar. 

Not far away from Ankor is the great temple 
called Nagkon Wat—one of the most extraordi- 
nary architectural relics in the world. No descrip- 
tion can convey an adequate idea of this mighty 
structure, which still remains in a remarkable 
state of preservation. The outer walls are about 
three miles in circumference, with four gateways 
—the main one leading through a long stone 
causeway to the principal entrance of the temple 
itself, which is surrounded by a dense forest of 
palms. The unique and grand succession of col- 
umns, colonnades, corridors, porticoes and pavil- 
ions, terraces and towers—all constructed of 
sculptured stone in the most massive style—is 
marvelous. The bas-reliefs, representing games 
and combats, and all sorts of festive and fantastic 
scenes, are finely executed. It is said that upon 
the walls of the Wat are not less than 100,000 
separate figures, and that there are over 5,000 
solid columns in the temple and its surrounding 
inclosures, 

Who built Nagkon Wat, and when was it 
built, are queries which have never been satis- 
factorily answered. The Cambodians date it back 
about 2,400 years, and relate vague traditions of 
its being founded by giants, or by a celestial 
prince, or by an Egyptian king who was after- 
ward changed into a leper as a punishment for 
sin. There is certainly-a colossal statue of the 
‘*Leper King,” well preserved, near the inner 
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gate leading to the royal palace of Ankor, about 
which the Siamese have a suggestive legend. 

In the golden age of Time, when sorrow and 
disease had not entered the world—according to 
this legend—the gods descended to earth by way 
of Mount Menu, which touched the Celestial Par- 
adise, and angels mingled with mankind. But 
far away there lived a Dragon of great power, an 
enemy of man, who sought to bring evil upon 
him. As ages rolled on the god of the Sun re- 
solved to send one of the gods to earth to teach 
the people spiritual wisdom. Somannas was born 
of a lovely princess, and grew up among men. 
When a youth he was taken into paradise to 
learn the mysteries-of the soul and spiritual life, 
and then returned to human life to teach the peo- 
ple wisdom. A beautiful palace was built for 
Somannas, and he lived among the people, and 
they were virtuous and happy, and death only a 
change into higher being. But the King of the 
Lotus Land, far away, worshiped the Dragon, and 
the Dragon commanded him to visit Somannas. 
He came with chariots and elephants, and So- 
mannas received him kindly. But by and by the 
King of the Lotus Land told Somannas that there 
was important knowledge which he did not pos- 
sess—the knowledge of evil. Thinking ail knowl- 
edge desirable, Somannas asked how he might 
obtain this new knowledge. But when the King 
of the Lotus Land replied, ‘‘ Worship the Dragon 
and you will learn,” the young prince recalled the 
instruction of the Celestial Paradise, and realized 
that with the hidden knowledge of evil he would 
lose his higher knowledge and love for good. 

‘¢ You are tempting me to evil,” he said. “It 
is a poison, and the evil in thy heart shall poison 
thee, because thou hast tempted me.” 

Then the evil in the heart of the King of the 
Lotus Land began to poison him. White spots 
came on his body ; his flesh dropped off. Every- 
body shunned him, and finally he died. 

Then Somannas said: ‘* Let the youth forever 
remember the Leper King. We are never bound 
by evil until we come to knowit. It is true wis- 
dom never to know it.” And he turned the Leper 
King into stone and placed it at the palace gate, 
that the people might take warning from it and 
shun the knowledge of evil. 

The boundaries of Siam, which is almost en- 
tirely surrounded by Chinese, British and French 
possessions, are very indefinite, or have been un- 
til recently. Nearly a century ago, by treaty 
with Annam, sufficient territory was ceded to 
France to render her influence predominant in 
Lower Cochin China; but after a time a hostile 
government overpowered this treaty. In 1862 
France seized three provinces, and in 1874 three 
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more, making a second treaty with Annam. In 
1884 she took Tongkong, having already obtained 
control of Cambodia. Then France established 
a protectorate over the other divisions of Annam. 
The western boundary of the Empire of Annam 
was indefinite, Siam and China as well as Annam 
claiming the territory between the River Mekong 
and the mountain range running parallel with 
that river and the coast. In 1891 the French 
formally claimed the whole country east of the 
Mekong ; and early in 1893 this contested section 
was occupied by French-Annamese troops—the 
Siamese offering no armed resistance. The strip 
of country is chiefly inhabited by Laotian tribes, 
who are tributary to Siam, and who have an an- 
cient hostility to their Annamese neighbors across 
the mountains. Before long they made an at- 
tack upon the French garrison, during which a 
French official was massacred. Pecuniary rep- 
aration, with a cession of the territory claimed, 
was demanded by the French Consul at Bangkok. 
The Siamese Government, while disclaiming re- 
sponsibility for the affair, expressed regret, and 
willingness to make reparation and punish the 
guilty, but refused to concede the territory de- 
manded. Whereupon France made military prep- 
arations to enforce her claim ; and Siam, conscious 
that she could not alone resist, was compelled to 
submit to the demands of France. These not only 
included the surrender of all the territory east of 
the Mekong, but concessions regarding Siamese 
territory west of that river, and in other parts of 
the country. 

The commercial importance of Cochin China 
arises from its advantageous position as an avenue 
of communication with the rich and populous sec- 
tions of Middle China; and in making a treaty 
with Siam, France fully realized the advantage of 
gaining control of the Mekong throughout its 
course of 1,500 miles, and the monopoly of the 
trade of which that river is the outlet. 

Siam is a wonderfully rich country. Its enor- 
mous resources need only to be developed. The 
Valley of the Menam is fertilized by its annual 
overflow, so that the production of rice on the en- 
riched soil is almost unlimited. The long mount- 
ain ranges are full of valuable ores—iron, copper, 
antimony, tin, silver. Gold is also found, and 
certain mountain peaks are noted for their emer- 
alds, topazes and sapphires. White marble is 
quarried quite extensively. Dense forests cf costiy 
woods abound—teak, sappan, eaglewood, iron- 
wood, as well as oak, pine, chestnut and many 
dye woods and resinous trees. The palm and co- 
coanut also flourish, and ivory, wax, indigo, cot- 
ton, sugar, silk, lime, salt and sulphur are among 
other useful productions. 
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THE ROYAL PALACE, BANGKOK. 





The present King of Siam, 
Chulalongkorn—his full title, 
Prabat Somdetch Phra Para- 
mende Maha Chulalongkorn 
Kate Klon Chow-yu Hua, is 
too ponderous tor common use 
—is an intelligent, progressive 
man, who tavors the introduc- 
tion of foreign improvements 
into his realm. His father, 
Maha Mongkut, was the most 
progressive of all Siam’s pre- 
vious rulers. 

The story of Maha Mong- 
kut is interesting. Born in 
1804, he was, being the King’s 
oldest son, proclaimed heir 
apparent to the throne, al- 
though in Siam no prince has 
an absolute title to succeed to 
the crown ; but the election of 
the eldest royal prince is ex- 
pected, unless for some special 
cause the Senabodee, or Grand 
Council, consider him ineligi- 
ble. Mongkut was but twenty 
years old when his father died, 
and the throne was then seiz- 
ed by a half-brother, who 
promised that he would hold 
the reins of government only 
until the rightful heir was old 
enough to manage them. Ap- 
parently the usurper forgot 
his promise, for he ruled Siam 
twenty-seven years. Mean- 
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while, Mongkut, fearing the power and jealousy onthe throne by a powerful party, and his younger 
of the King, made no effort to secure his rights, brother, Ramese Mahiswaree, a man of remarka- 
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but retired to a monastery, devoting himself to ble abilities, was made Second King, a subordinate 
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investigating the philosophy of Buddha, to sci- office, not very clearly defined. The Second King 
ence and to political economy. On the death of was surrounded by much the same royal insignia 
the King, in 1851, Maha Mongkut was established as the Supreme King, but entirely subject to him- 
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Maha Mongkut confirmed his power at home and 
his prestige abroad by a wise and careful admin- 
istration. Several important treaties were made 
during his reign, a superb palace built, and the 
whole country bore a prosperous aspect under the 
influence of growing civilization and foreign trade. 
But in his private character he displayed many 
revolting traits, being unjustly suspicious of the 
Second King and subjecting him to mean espion- 
age, while in his harem he often enacted the part 
of a barbarous despot. 

Maha Mongkut was very shrewd in dealing with 
foreigners, especially with speculators and advent- 
urers who became importunate in demanding at- 
tention or patronage. In 1867 he wrote and had 
printed and distributed » “notice,” in which hu- 
mor, irony and truth were quaintly blended with 
his consciousness of ** being bored.” In this he 
states that a rumor prevails among “ foreigners” 
that Siam “is under quite absolute monarchy,” 
and that ‘‘ the treasury of the sovereign is full for 
money like a mountain of gold and silver” ; that 
the ‘‘ reigning monarch is shallow-minded and an 
admirer of almost everything of curiosity, and 
most admirer of European: customs, sciences, art 
and literature, without limit,” so that there are 
many ‘‘ opportunities to be embraced for drawing 
money from the royal: treasury ”; and that, im be- 
lief of such rumors, foreigners were “ alluring, 
flattering and deceiving him, and boldly writing 
letters to him for money.” He then adds that 
foreigners’ must consider him: only as ‘‘a mad 


' king of # wild land,” and requests: that those 


‘‘who please to write him for the aforesaid pur- 
pose know suitable reason for writing him, and 
shall not urge him as they would a madman.” 
Maha Mongkut had an almost superstitions fear 
of the Freneh, and though irritated and dis- 
tressed by their encroachments upon the remoter 
provinces. of Siam, he dared not attempt resist- 
ance. ‘*Siam is like a mouse before’ an ele- 
phant,” was the impetuous expression of his 
feeling. 

This remarkable ruler died in October, 1868, 
his son Chulalongkorn succeeding him; while 
the eldst son of the Second King, bearing the 
name ‘‘ George Washington,” with half a dozen 
Siamese titles, filled the subordinate throne—his 
father having died in 1865. At this time Chula- 
longkorn was about fifteen years old—intelligent, 
thoughtful, full of generous impulses and noble 
purposes. He had received an excellent educa- 
tion, under the instruction of an English govern- 
ess who had resided at the court of Siam, and 
from English tutors. Yet the general civil and 
social condition of the Siamese at that time, and 
the semi-barbarous customs which still prevailed, 
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must have been disheartening to this enthusiastic 
young King, if he in any wise realized the task he 
vaguely desired to accomplish. His youth. and 
inexperience would lead us to suppose he little 
understood how slow are the steps of progress 
among a race long oppressed by despotic rule and 
wedded to ancient customs. 

The Siamese are by nature inactive, patient, 
submissive; although they call their country 
**Muang Thai,” “‘ the kingdom of the free,” they 
have long been under the bondage of custom and 
blind subservience to royalty—until a recent date 
the majority of the people in a state of absolute 
slavery. Prisoners of war were the King’s slaves ; 
slaves were acquired by purchase from certain 
tribes ; young girls were sold to supply the harems 
of kings and nobles; husbands sold their wives ; 
debtors were made slaves in default of payment, 
and men and women sold themselves voluntarily 
for various reasons. Soon after Chulalongkorn 
was. placed upon the throne he urged the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The proposition met with grave 
objections from the Senabodee and the Prime 
Minister—it would endanger the state, they said. 
But finding the young King determined to at- 
tempt some changes in the system, they finally 
yielded, and a proclamation was issued that 
‘after January Ist, 1872, slavery should cease to 
bean institution in Siam.” The result of Chula- 
longkorn’s efforts has been a partial. abolition of 
the system. As now existing it is mainly the re- 
sult of the laws in relation to debt. If an indi- 
vidual cannot pay his debt, his creditor may make 
him a slave for the remainder of his life; for, 
however faithfully he may work, he can never 
pay more than the interest—the legal rate being 
thirty per cent. Only when some friend pays 
the principal is the debtor released. Yet slaves 
are treated so kindly that many are perfectly will- 
ing to live in slavery. The mass of the common 
people are indolent, and do not want to make 
any extra effort. They are contented with their 
condition, whatever it may happen to be, and 
this is one great bar to progress, the utter lack of 
wholesome ambition being most demoralizing. 

Formerly everybody in Siam—the Second King 
alone excepted —crawled on hands and knees in 
the presence of the Supreme King. Prince, ruler, 
noble or slave, it mattered not, all must remain 
prostrate before the monarch—and inferiors be- 
fore all superiors. Chulalongkorn showed his dis- 
approval of this degrading custom by allowing all 
who would adopt a semi-European dress to stand 
erect ; and now his ministers and nobles present 
their petitions standing, or sit in his presence, 
The custom of prostration is not wholly aban- 
doned in the palaces of nobles and princes; but 
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to a considerable extent a respectable costume 
takes the place of the scanty garb of former times 
—at least, among the better classes. 

The first railway in Siam, connecting Bangkok 
with Paknam—a distance of between twenty and 
thirty miles—was opened by the King in person 
in April, 1893. Another railway has also been 
projected between Bangkok and Korat, in a rich, 
undeveloped rice district, which would facilitate 
the transfer to Bangkok of prodycts of the Lao- 
tian states as well as of China. In March, 1892, 
public ceremonies, preliminary to beginning work 
on this railway, were held in Bangkok. There 
was a great gathering of the native and foreign 
population, addresses were made by the King and 
his Prime Minister, and then the King himself 
turned up a sod of earth with an elegant spade of 
solid silver and ivory. He put this sod into a 
sort of wheelbarrow made of ebony and silver, 
and the young Crown Prince wheeled it to the 
designated spot and dumped it on the ground. 
After the priests had sprinkled the sod with holy 
water, and the Siamese band had played the na- 
tional air, everything was ready for the workmen 
to begin the railroad. The recent claims of the 
French, however, indicate that they will make 
every effort to divert trade to Saigon, the capital 
of French Cochin China, 

The King is enormously wealthy, and spends 
vast sums in carrying out his favorite projects ; 
yet he gives personal attention to expenditures, 
keeping, as it were, the keys of his treasury 
in his own hands. Foreign speculators besiege 
him with all sorts of schemes for alleged improve- 
ments; but though the King hears them freely, 
he acts, apparently, quite independently. Ruling 
his kingdom with absolute authority, he yet rules 
it in general wisely and well, considering every- 
thing. He has, of course, no heip from his sub- 
jects concerning improvements ; they are quite 
content as they are, never question his right to 
do as he pleases and accept passively whatever 
changes he makes. It is said that he often wan- 
ders about the streets of Bangkok, even at night, 
to learn the real condition of things, and so insti- 
tute needed improvements. He mingles safely 
with the people, for in Siam tne King is not only 
obeyed, but revered, and he is quite safe to go 
alone anywhere in his realm. 

Chulalongkorn adopted a liberal policy at the 
beginning of his reign. As the 6,000,000 or 
8,000,000 inhabitants of Siam include, besides the 
Siamese proper, Malays, Chinese, Cambodians, 
Laotians, Karens, Peguans, and a host of races 
living remote from the capital, his early procla- 
mation that ‘‘no man should despise or molest 
another on account of religious difference, or any 
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other difference of opinion, custom or manners,” 
indicated his tolerant spirit. Moreover, he coun- 
seled his people to ‘‘ seek a true religion ” which 
would be a refuge in this life,” and not to adopt 
it “with a shallow mind after slight investiga- 
tion, or even becanse of its tradition,” but because 
of ‘* their own deep faith in its excellence.” Bet- 
ter counsel could scarcely be given by a Christian 
monarch. 

Buddhism, the prevailing religion of Siam, is 
not practiced in its original purity, but is cor- 
rupted by a general worship of spirits. Yet many 
of the Buddhist maxims are quite good enough to 
be adopted in Christian countries, and some excel- 
lent lessons of unselfishness, reverence and kind- 
ness might be learned from the poor Siamese. 

sut superstitions of various kinds have a profound 

hold upon this Oriental race, though the advance 
of civilization seems to have shaken a little some 
old-time beliefs. Siam has long borne the fanciful 
title of “‘ Land of the White Elephant,” and the 
flag of the ‘‘ White Elephant” floats over its pal- 
aces, because of the belief that Buddha was once 
reborn as a white elephant. All white animals 
are reserved, according to the belief of the Sia- 
mese, for the temporary abode of the good and 
great in their many transmigrations; but the 
white elephant is supposed to be animated by the 
spirit of some noble king or hero. In fact, in 
Siam all animals are sacred, as they are considered 
to be the rebirth of souls. One good result comes 
from this superstition: there is no need for a 
“‘ society for the prevention of cruelty to animals” 
—everybody is kind to them. 

Several white elephants are always kept in the 
royal stables for use on state occasions ; but, if 
reports are true, the King himself has lost a little 
of the superstitions reverence once bestowed on 
this four-footed lord of the country. Yet, the 
people in general still hotd it in the greatest ven- 
eration. It would be scarcely possible to pene- 
trate the dangerous jungles and treacherous 
marshes of Siam without this sagacious, long-en- 
during creature. But the term “ yhite,” as ap- 


plied to it, is rather a misnomer. The only really 
white elephant in Siam is said to be the one upon 


the national flag. Occasionally a dusky-gray or 
dingy coffee-colored one is caught, and then great 
is the rejoicing. It is sent, with much pomp, to 
the King. The captor is handsomely rewarded, 
and the venerated creature is put into an apart- 
ment of the royal stables, and an attendant de- 
votes his whole time to the care of him. He is 
petted and pampered, loaded with ornaments, and 
upon bended knees his adorers approach him, of- 
fering fruits and all sorts of delicacies. In fact, 
it often happens that the unfortunate stranger, 
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unaccustomed to such luxuries, falls sick and dies 
—an event which is regarded as a dire calamity. 
Among curious Siamese customs is the cere- 
mony of haireutting, which is performed with as 
much pomp and publicity as possible when the 
Siamese boy or girl arrives at adult age. Until 
then the hair is worn in a topknot, and must not 
be cut at all. There was a magnificent celebra- 
tion when Chulalongkorn had his topknot cut. 
The entire royal establishment participated in 
the ceremonies, and boys and girls from all parts 
of the kingdom appeared in the performances. A 
grand procession of the nobility, common people, 


only a hint, ended with the presentation of rich 
gifts to the prince. 

Another costly custom is cremation—that is, 
costly when one of the royal family is cremated. 
The embalmed body is deposited in a golden 
casket, richly ornamented, and showing all the 
insignia of rank, and placed in the royal temple, 
where special religious services are daily per- 
formed over it for six months, or in the case of a 
queen or king ten or twelve months. Great 
preparations are made for the elaborate ceremo- 
nies of cremation, which occupy several days. It 
is said that it cost Chulalongkorn $500,000 to cre- 
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ON THE MENAM RIVER, AT BANGKOK. 


slaves and foreigners, all gorgeously attired, was 
headed by the young prince, borne in a golden 
sedan chair. Afterward there was an elaborate 
drama, in which King Maha Mongkut and his 
nobles took the chief parts and about 9,000 young 
women subordinate parts. A beautiful pagoda 
had been erected on an artificial hill, and into an 
inner apartment of this the prince was finally 
conducted, with many mystic rites. On the third 
day the royal topknot was shaved off, the prince 
baptized with holy jvater and clothed in white 
silk, and a grand banquet was served to every- 
body. The ceremonies, of which we have given 


mate his first queen, who died some years ago. No 
royal display is more imposing than the crema- 
tion of a Siamese king or queen. 

Bankok, the modern capital of Siam, is very 
picturesque. Along the banks of the beautiful 
Menam stretch the houses of the noble and 
wealthy, presenting a curious mixture of Enu- 
ropean and Oriental architecture. The dwellings 
of the poor float on the bosom of the river itself. 
Long ago, it is said, cholera so often invaded the 
city, originally wholly on the banks, that the 
King commanded the common people to build 
on the water, to secure greater cleanliness. 
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These little houses, lining the 


banks for miles, are constructed on 
rafts of bamboo poles, and linked 
together, are so anchored as to rise 
and fall with the tide. Many of these 
structures are tastefully designed and 
gayly painted ; and the countless boats 
and crafts of various kinds that are 
constantly passing through the watery 
avenues of this floating city make : 
strange and busy scene. 

Above all this river population lies 
Bangkok proper, surrounded by a bat- 
tlemented wall, within which are two 
other walls. ‘The innermost, high 
and broad, incloses the royal harem 
and protects it from all entrance. 
This is in fact a city of itself, where 
none but women and children live. 
Ilere are the dwellings of the royal 
princesses, the wives and concubines 
of the King, and of their slaves and 
attendants. Into this sanctum no 
man is permitted to enter except the 
King, and priests for religious offices. 
In the time of Maha Mongkut this 
inner city numbered about 9,000. The 
Siamese King is allowed to have two 
queens, whose children are recognized 
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TEMPLES OF THE WAT POH, AT BANGKOK 
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the number within. All Siamese 











princes and nobles have their harems, 
restricted, usually, only by their 
weans. The establishment of the 
Second King was formerly large and 
magnificent. But there is no Second 
King now; Krom Phra Rajowang 
Bobora Stham Mongoi, otherwise 
known as ‘‘ George Washington,” died 
in 1885, and as no one has been ap- 
pointed in his place, the office seems, 
for the present, abolished. Custom 
has varied regarding Siamese rulers. 
There have been’ periods when three 
kings reigned with, it is said, nearly 
equal power, although how they man- 
aged it is not easily understood. And 
there have also been previous periods 
when there was no Second King. 
‘George Washington,” who adopted 
the American portion of his name be- 
cause of his admiration for this coun- 
try, was a great student, and exceed- 
ingly fond of the sciences. He did 
not participate much in affairs of the 
government, but had a fine palace and 
an ample allowance from the revenues 
of the kingdom. 

The magnificent new palace which 
became Chulalongkorn’s residence in 
1882 was eight years in process of con- 











BUDDHIST RELIQUARY, IN THE PAGODA OF WAT CHENG. 


as legitimate, and an indefinite number of concn- 
bines. Maha Mongkut availed himself of all his 
rights. He had $1 children, of whom 70 were 
living at the time of his death. Princes, nobles 
and all who desire the royal favor are eager to have 
their most beautiful daughters belong to the royal 
harem. Many of the Siamese women are really 
beautiful, and would be far more-—to foreign eyes, 
at least—were it not for the odious habit of chew- 
ing the betelnut, which blackens the teeth, dis- 
figures the mouth and causes the lips to crack. 
This nut, the product of the palm, is about the 
size of a walnut, and astringent. It is cut and 
mixed with lime and tobacco. Everybody chews 
the betelnut—men, women, children—even ba- 
bies. 

King Chulalongkorn has two queens and sev- 
eral legitimate children, the eldest of whom, 
Somdetch Chowfa Maha Vajirunhis, born in 1878, 
has been designated as Crown Prince. ‘The pres- 
ent royal harem is reported to be less extensive 
than in previons reigns; but, in fact, nobody 
outside the harem knows anything definite about 


struction, and cost about $1,800,000, 
and the furnishing $425,000 more, 
Siamese kings are lavish, and Chula- 
longkorn is no exception to the general rule. His 
palaces cover many acres and are a gorgeous com- 
bination of Siamese and European architecture. 
Four gold-covered elephants guard the wide en- 
trance to the palace proper. Chulalongkorn usu- 
ally receives his Cabinet, which is chiefly com- 
posed of his half-brothers, in a large audience 
room, he himself reelining on a couch. When 
foreign ambassadors are admitted he wears a 
handsome military dress, and receives his guests 
quite in European, or rather in American, style. 
But the King’s ordinary court dress is made in 
Siamese style, most richly embroidered and orna- 
mented. tae é 

There are in Bangkok three large government 
schools where English is taught. The city has’ 
numerous modern conveniences—electric lights, ' 
telegraphs, telephones, street cars, a mint, post 
office and newspapers; there are also commodi- 
ous government buildings, banks and hospitals. 
A fine drive has been made about the walls, in- 
side the city, where the King himself takes a fre- 
quent airing. Notwithstanding all these improve- 
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ments in Bangkok, it is true that outside of this 
and a few other cities there are scanty traces of 
advanced civilization, the people remaining in 
the almost semi-barbarous condition of a century 
or two ago. 

Pechaburi, a watering place on the banks of a 
river of the same name, is frequented by Euro- 
peans, as well as by the native nobility, and is re- 
garded as the royal sanitarium. It is about one 
hundred miles from Bangkok, near the range 
of mountains dividing Siam from Tenassarim. 
Maha Mongkut built a beautiful palace on the 
summit of a hill near the town, and the King 
and a part of his court usually spend a portion of 
the summer there. 

Chantabon, near the Cambodian frontier, is an 
important commercial town, which is now, at 
least temporarily, in practical possession of the 
French. Chiengmai, in Northern Siam, is also 
a flourishing town of growing importance for its 
trade. 

About thirty miles from Bangkok is Meklong, 
near the mouth of the Meklong River, a town 
noted as the birthplace of the famous Sinmese 
Twins, Chang and Eng. They were brought to 
this country by a New England sea captain in 
1829, being at that time about eighteen years old. 
The singular way in which they were joined to- 
gether at the side attracted great attention from 
For many 


the public and from scientific men. 
years they were exhibited publicly ; but having 
gained a moderate fortune, they settled quietly on 
a farm in North Carolina, and married two sisters. 
‘After the war, needing money, they gave exhi- 
bitions on their own account, but soon returned 
to North Carolina, where they lived until their 


death. They were intelligent, and able to do 
many kinds of work. Apparently they thought 
alike, and acted in unison, but this was believed 
to be the result of habit. Scientific men were of 
the opinion that the conection. between* them 
could not be safely severed, though they advised 
the experiment in case of the death of either. 
The twins did not wish to be separated ; they 
even directed in their wills that they shonld not 
be parted in death. Chang was at length at- 
tacked with partial paralysis, and on January 
17th, 1874, suddenly became worse and died. 
When Eng found his lifelong companion was 
dead he was seized with such fear and agony that 
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he became insane, and died two hours after his 
brother, the twins being then about sixty-three 
years old. 

Scattered here and there throughout the city 
of Bangkok rise the glittering spires of number- 
less pagodas, one of the most noted of which is 
the Wat Cheng. Bell-shaped, with a tapering 
spire about 250 feet in height, its exterior is 
wrought into fantastic mosaic, with pieces of brill- 
iantly colored glass, porcelain and marble set in 
plaster to form figures of animals and plants. In 
the Wat Poh is the gigantic image of the Sleep- 
ing Idol, 150 feet long and 40 high, overlaid with 
plate gold, the soles of the huge feet, 16 feet 
long, being inlaid with mother-of-pearl, in curi- 
ous designs. 

The Wat Phra Keau, or Temple of the Emerald 
Idol, is the most remarkable and gorgeous in 
Bangkok. Walls, columns, roofs and windows are 
overlaid with gold and mother-of-pearl. Mytho- 
logieal figures cover the ceiling. ‘The altar is a 
marvel of maguificence—a pyramid, terminating 
in a golden spire, 100 feet high, and surrounded 
by not less than a thousand curious and precious 
idols. Prominently placed in a niche, at a height 
of 60 feet, is the noted Emerald Idol, an im- 
age only about 12 inches high by 8 wide, but a 
glittering mass of gems. Apparently, all sorts of 
precious stones-were mixed in the metal while yet 
molten, making a combination of extreme rich- 
ness. There is a legend current among the Si- 
amese that- Buddha himself alighted in the 
form of a great emerald upon this adored effigy, 
and by a sudden flash of lightning conjured the 
temple and the altar from the earth, to inclose 
and enthrone himself. 

The floor about the altar is paved with polished 
brass, brilliantly reflecting the lighted tapers 
which haVe burned unquenched for more than a 
century. The reigning,monarch worships in the 
Temple of the Emerald Idol. Here, entering bya 
private passage from the royal harem, the women 
of the court come for special religious services ; 
here the nobles take the oath of allegiance to the 
King, and here are performed cerfain important 
céremouies connected with the roval family; 
while the priests, with never-ceasing vigilance, 
watch the sacred fire that burns before the altar, 
the going out of which would be regarded as a 
calamity of direful import to Siam. 
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THE SILVER 


SHAFTS.* 


By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS. 


AvuTHor OF ‘‘ Mr, GADsBuRY’s BRoTHER,” ‘‘ THE JOCELYN Sin,” ‘‘O1 


‘*THE MuscorE PLATE,” 





HE clock in the gloomy 
upper hall struck half- 
past three when Marion 
and Oscar stood before 
the priest in the library. 
He was the rector of the 
chureh, to which Oscar 
contributed largely. His 
pale, grave countenance 
‘evineed a of the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

Oscar looked uncomfortable and out of temper, 

while Marion evinced the triumph of emancipation 

from bonds. She exulted in the golden perspec- 
tive, with no thought of faith and tenderness to 
the man she vowed to honor and love. ‘Fhrough 
all the gorgeous vista Marion bore in mind solely 
his money. Mrs. Melvern bent her head with 
great reverence aud furtively watched the coal 
burn out. ‘The snow fell steadily. The flakes 
beat a depressing monotone on the window panes. 

Nobody smiled in overweening joy. Everybody 

shivered in the drear chill of the December snow. 

The two guests proffered congratulations, which 

Oscar received with an effort at politeness. Mrs. 

Melvern, effusively affected, wiped her eyes, while 

the moved a silken cushion out of harm’s way. 

Marion alone seemed in radiant beauty and ciarm- 

ing good humor. She talked of their tour South, 

and made piquant replies. Her aunt rendered 
herself a valuable auxiliary at dinner. The good 
cheer and costly wine warmed her sordid soul into 
affectionate gush and flippancy toward all parties. 
**And now,” she observed, as the guests at 
last drove away, ‘‘I will have all those good 
Vol. XXXVIIL., No. 1—5. 
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» Forty’s MASTER,” 


‘* MIsTRESS MARION,” 


CHAPTER X.— (CONTINUED). 


things carried to my room. You see, I just turned 
the keys in the dining-room doors to keep out the 
servants. They haven’t had a morsel of anything, 
and they won’t get it!” 

She drew the keys from her pocket in eager 
glee. Mrs. Melvern meant to have quitted the 
room to see after her plunder, when her purpose 
for the time was thwarted. The door opened 
quietly, and Flora stood on the threshold. Little 
flakes of snow studded the plumes of her hat. 
Still unmelted and coldly white, they gleamed in 
the radiance of the chandelier. Her face was no 
less pallid. A set, hopeless inelancholy seemed to 
have settled upon the delicate features. A minor 
chord of heartbreaking pain echoed in the plaint- 
ive voice. “ 
locked. Will you give me the 
keys ?” she asked, turning her great sad eyes on 
Mrs. Melvern. 

‘Your rooms!” reiterated the elder woman, 
her face darkening ominously. ‘‘They are my 
rooms, and they are locked, and what is more, 
they will stay locked. I’ve spent my money on 
you long enough. You must go somewhere else. 
You have made away with all those diamonds be- 
longing to my brother. You have been to the 
jail, and now I say you have the effrontery to 
return here and expect me to give you shelter! 
I won’t do it—I won’t harbor you one minute. 
Go, I say !” 

“Will you let me stay here to-night ? 
dark and cold, and I am a stranger. I have no 
friends and no shelter. Will you give me shelter 
one night, and then I will go away and never re- 
turn ?” 


** My rooms are 


It is 


* Begun in the March number. 
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The mysical, pathetic tones, with that agony 
of pain vibrating through them, ceased suddenly. 
The sorrowful eyes wandered from one to the 
other in mute appeal. She looked so fair and 
small and dainty. She seemed so hopeless and 
broken-hearted. It was small charity she craved, 
but she craved it vainly. 

‘You won’t return, my lady—no, you won’t 
return here, and you will go to-night !” taunt- 
ingly answered Mrs. Melvern, rattling the keys. 
‘‘Didn’t you carry off every diamond and jewel 
my brother gave you? Answer me that !” 

Flora brushed her white ungloved hand over 
her eyes; neither tears nor gloom obscured her 
vision. She gazed past them, and avoiding the 
relentless stare of those merciless eyes, shrank 
away with a shiver. 

‘“Yes, I have taken them away—they were 
mine,” she began, slowly. 

‘How dare you do that ?” broke out the woman 
fronting her. ‘Who has fed and lodged you 
months and months? Pay me for that out of 
all your money. Pay me for what you have de- 
frauded me. Pay me, I say—your pockets are so 
full of money !” 

George Chandos’s sister was strong and menac- 
ing. George Chandos’s danghter was fragile and 
shrinking. Whether with cold or fear, Flora 
shuddered perceptibly. 

“‘T have no money,” she said, in a low, difficult 
tone. ‘The diamonds have been disposed of, 
but the money is not mine.” 

The shrewish countenance grew purple with 
rage. Mrs. Melvern advanced a step closer, sway- 
ing excitedly from side to side. The mention of 
money upon which she might have closed her 
griffes stirred her sordid soul to its depths. Mar- 
ion laughed an gncredulous laugh. Oscar moved 
uncomfortably, 

** Not yours, you pale-faced beggar! I suppose 
not. You have given it to the man who mur- 
dered my brother. You are paying lawyers with 
my brother’s money. You sold those diamonds 
for Lawrence !” 

She looked infuriated enough to fly at the 
beautiful creature gazing upon her with such 
hopeless misery in her eyes. 

‘IT sold them for Lawrence,” echoed Flora, a 
quivering accert upon the name she loved. 

‘* Tf you think that will clear him you are mis- 
taken,” burst in Oscar, angrily. ‘“I’ll double the 
sum. You shall not acquit him.” 

Neither wonder nor resentment came into the 
weary, aching eyes. Oscar’s brutality failed to 
move or break the dreadful, hopeless apathy hold- 
ing her. She lifted her hand in a gesture of en- 
treaty. 


“«*T have acquitted him of the crime, before God 
and man.” 

‘It’s false !” screamed Mrs. Melvern. ‘ You 
have given the diamonds to a murderer. Now 
leave this house this minute, I say.” She flung 
back the door wildly in her rage! ‘‘ Go, I say.” 

‘‘T am a stranger, friendless and helpless. Let 
me stay one night—it is cold and dark—let me 
stay just one night !” 

The slender little hands folded together in 
prayerful entreaty. The wistful eyes, grand, 
dusky and terribly mournful, sought Marion. 
They were lifted imploringly. They dropped de- 
spairingly. Marion turned from her without a 
spark of human pity. 

“Tt is cold and dark, and I am afraid !” she 
murmured, with touching pathos. 

‘*You ought to be afraid !” shrieked Mrs, Mel- 
vern. ‘ You’ve robbed me and murdered my 
brother. You sha’n’t stay one minute eating my 
bread ; it’s sinful to keep you. Go out of my 
house! Do yon hear ?—go !” 

Seizing her soft arm with those muscular fin- 
gers, the old crone pushed the girl rudely along 
the hall. ‘‘ Now take yourself off, and never let 
me set eyes on you again. I don’t care if you die 
on the highroad—go—go !” 

The woman hurled back the bolts with angry 
swiftness, and threw open the great hall door. 
The beating snow drifted in. The wintry wind 
blew icily through the hall. The beautiful young 
face was white and hopeless. Heartache and drear 
hopelessness grooved themselves in the flexile 
lineaments. The icy gale whistled outside. The 
freezing snow already whitened the folds of her 
dress. ‘‘ Go out of my house and die if you choose ! 
Go—go !” 

Flora moved to the door slowly, and then the 
white face and delicate little figure passed out in 
the murk and blackness of the starless December 
night. The door swung back with savage vigor. 
The bolts shot into their places. They had turned 
her adrift. They had cast her out—poor little 
Flora—and no one cared! The snow beat its 
weird muffled monotone on the panes. The blast 
howled around the casements of George Chandos’s 
forsaken home. ‘The deadly winter storm raged 
abroad. The night was cold and black, and 
George Chandos’s darling was out in the night. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE UNEXPECTED WITNESS. 


MonpDAY was court day in the county town. 
The tribunal drew neighboring farmers over the 
muddy tracks known as roads to the courthouse. 
They jogged sleepily through mire and slush to 
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the village inn. They talked lazily over the 
county gossip, and gave accurate information as 
to the weather this time last year, and the year 
before, and countless years preceding that. Most 
of them related what their fathers had told them 
of the weather in their time. Some of them 
even recalled that their grandfathers had known 
just such weather in their day. They gave sta- 
tistics as to the day they sowed wheat and planted 
corn this year and last year. ‘They calculated 
laboriously the tobacco housed and grain lofted. 
They were good-natured and patient, with a uni- 
versal disposition to excuse all shortcomings and 
be lenient to all crimes. Later on the county 
gentry with few exceptions began to appear. 
Matters of infinite interest drew them thither. 
Two of the oldest and proudest families combined 
to arouse deep feeling. Chandos was missing. 
Lawrence Lawrence ‘‘ of Grayfriars,” as they still 
termed him, was on trial for the murder of Chan- 
dos. The two great themes banished even politics. 
The throng, plebeian and patrician, were to all in- 
tents indolent and good-natured. ‘They were 
always polite and courteous, but the throng, plebe- 
jan and patrician, was a dangerous one with which 
to meddle. A strong sprinkling of grimy miners 


from the Crevasse became more distinctly percepti- 
ble as the day wore on. One or two trifling matters 
were disposed of, and then the great criminal 


case was called. The sight of the bold, handsome 
face and grand physique of Lawrence revived 
anxious hearts. 

“‘Thar’ll be nowhar atop ob dis yeth fo’ dem 
Harveys ef Marse Lawrence gits shet ob de law 
en comes out’n dis,” muttered Barney, catching 
a glimpse of the lofty head from a place outside 
the door. 

‘¢ Reckon Oscar Harvey’s done his best to ketch 
up the Lawrences, but it wa’n’t never a sure 
thing provin’ murder,” significantly commented 
a sturdy countryman to old Sandy, from the Cre- 
vasse. 

“Curse Oscar Harvey !” belligerently retorted 
Sandy, and the malediction was echoed by half a 
score of miners behind him. 

“* Mayhap he’ll laugh t’other side of his ornary 
mouth afore the thing’s up,” added another, as 
Oscar, sleek and smiling, pushed his way into the 
courtroom. 

He had married Mrs. Melvern’s niece, which 
entitled him to recognition as one of the family. 
Oscar listened to a brief word or two from his 
lawyer, then sat down to watch the chances of 
conviction. His eyes wandered over the sea of 
faces confronting him, but his glance never en- 
countered that of the man he hated and feared. 
Lawrence sat in the prisoner’s box, and Oscar was 
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at liberty. His lion might be caged, neverthe- 
less his lion was not dead. An irrepressible ex- 
ultation gleamed in his countenance. A great 
stride forward had been made to-day, in the hor- 
rible humiliation he achieved for this last of the 
old honored race his fatners had served—with 
how much or how little of fidelity Oscar himself 
could best say. He dared not face those fiery, 
dauntless eyes, or meet the barbaric force and 
will in the countenance of the man in the pris- 
oner’s box. 

Bland and Costyn had no shadow of anxiety 
upon their countenances. Costyn seemed depre- 
cating and regretful. He took incessant pinches 
of snuff, muttering: “Such a beautiful case 
spoiled !—touch and go between acquittal and con- 
viction.” Mr. Bland gave token of an underlying 
gravity tempering his satisfaction. Mrs. Melvern 
and Marion, both evincing an excited state of 
mind, waited in an anteroom. The elder woman 
apparently remembered her bereavement with 
more acute grief than ever before. She enunci- 
ated venomous invectives against Lawrence and 
pronounced gushing eulogies upon “her poor 
dear brother.” Mrs. Melvern enjoyed her promi- 
nence in grief. Marion delighted in her new im- 
portance as the bride of the reputed richest land- 
holder in all the countryside. The coal mines 
gave indubitable evidence of great wealth in the 
future, and they were on Chandos Manor and 
Grayfriars estates. Everybody understood that 
Marion had been chosen as Mrs. Melvern’s heir- 
ess. No one quite comprehended how enormously 
rich the quondam steward and his wife might be- 
come. Speculation ran rife on their revenues, 
and many were the significant words and hints 
let fall by Marion to enhance the impression. 

‘They won’t need our evidence—I am sure of 
that. My poor dear darling George never left 
that breakwater; ahd if He never left it of course 
that dreadful wretch made away with him,” reit- 
erated Mrs. Melvern to the half-dozen gentlemen 
paying their respects to Chandos’s sister. Her 
grief deepened in proportion to the known friend- 
ship of her audience for Colonel Chandos. 

‘* Possibly not, madam. We will hope for the 
best. There was no motive. Poor Chandos, you 
remember, had always been a successful and sa- 
gacious speculator. Reverses fell heavily upon 
him,” suggested Judge Blanton, with some hesi- 
tation. 

‘“‘Why need he have had reverses, my dear 
judge ?” rather playfully asked Chandos’s sister, 
leaning very near the fine-looking gentleman, and 
putting her wrinkled face, with its sinister lines, 
disagreeably close to his. ‘‘ Why did he not just 
explain to me that he wanted a little time ?” 
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«‘T was under the impression that he did do 
so,” rather hastily returned Judge Blanton, re- 
treating a step or two farther from the untempt- 
ing countenance, whose tints and charms, what- 
ever they may have once been, had long since 
given place to the graven imagery of a ruling pas- 
sion. 

The penumbra of youth and comeliness had 
vanished years ago. The hard, selfish, unscrupu- 
lous nature, with its greed of gain, effaced all 
else from the woman’s features. 

‘Great Heaven!” ejaculated Mrs. Melvern, 
quite untroubled by deafness. ‘I never heard of 
such a thing. My poor dear brother knew he 
only had to make me understand that he needed 
time. I would have given him the legacy—he 
knew that. What did a poor old woman like my- 
self want with that money ? I weuld have given 
every dollar had I supposed he needed it. He 
never mentioned a syllable of it—I’l! kiss the 
Bible that he did not!” protested Dorothy Mel- 
vern, warming up with her subject. ‘* Ile might 
have had time, and then he would never have 
gone to tiat breakwater. Poor dear George! I 
meant to have just handed him every penny of 
the money when I received it. You know,” she 
added, dropping her voice into a confidential 
whisper and evincing a disposition to advance the 
dyed head distressingly close to the fastidious 


If I 


gentleman, ‘‘I lost nearly all that legacy. 
can make a little out of the coal it will sustain me 
when I get old, but I don’t pretend to conceal the 


fact that I am poor. I am so honest, my dear 
Blanton, [can’t make any pretense. Sister Me- 
tella and Sister Sarah used to say: * Dorothy, 
you are too honest and generous.’ I’d give away 
millions if I had them ; and I didn’t mind George’s 
spending all that legacy. Ill kiss the Bible I was 
glad of it !” 

‘‘It is to be regretted that your brother did 
not confide in you at that crisis in Ifis affairs,” 
observed the gentleman, doubtfully. 

‘*My dear Blanton, it was that dreadful girl 
who kept him from doing so,” averred Mrs. Mel- 
vern, gloomily. ‘If he had said one word I 
would have given him the legacy, every penny. 
I was always generous to my poor dear brother, 
and I didn’t mind losing all that money. You 
see, I am accustomed to limited means, and that 
is why I really did not care in the least that he 
apent my legacy.” 

‘You are, no doubt, very good, madam. I 
should have supposed that the coal found would 
far more than make up the deficit. Everything 
went to you that my unfortunate friend pos- 
sessed P 

‘‘ Certainly everything came to me,” interrupted 
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Mrs. Melvern, eagerly—‘‘ every penny. Who else 
should have it? Pray don’t mention it, judge, to 
anyone, but Iam hardly as well off as I was be- 
fore—the expense, you know. Well, well, come 
and see Marion ; she will be delighted to have 
you dine or spend a few days with us. We will 
give you some of the fine old wine from the Gray- 
friars cellars. Do come, and bring your wife and 
daughter. Marion has plenty of room. You 
were always such a friend to poor dear George, 
and so kind to him, I never can forget it. .Do 
come and see Marion, and bring all the family.” 

A vivid recollection of grand dinners and dé- 
jetiners at Chandos Manor crossed Judge Blan- 
ton’s mental vision. He thought of the famous 
hunts on the Chandos estates, where, if the game 
was shy, the old wine and wonderful luncheons 
consoled the sportsmen. Ile thought of it all, 
and speculated somewhat in grim humor as to 
how he could ever have been kind to Chandos. 
The Pacific speculator seemed in those days 
beyond the reach of kindness, by reason of his 
lavish wealth. He was beyond it now, for aught 
anybody knew, because of his misfortunes. 

‘*Be sure to come, my dear judge. I'll never 
forget your kindness to my dear darling brother. 
—Eh, what is it, Oscar ?” 

She broke off shortly as Oscar appeared in the 
doorway. Tis countenance wore a haggard, an- 
gry look of alarm. 

** Do they want us, Oscar ?” 

** Nobody wants you,” roughly answered Osear, 
glancing at Marion. 

‘‘ When will they want us ?” persisted her aunt. 

‘They are not likely to want you at all,” was 
the short reply. 

“Til tell them the whole story. ‘They must 
convict that murderer,” asserted Mrs. Melvern. 

‘They won’t need you to tell the whole story, 
and they won’t convict the murderer either.” 

Oscar’s tone and manner manifested a smolder- 
ing rage. Evidently developments in the trial 
of his enemy failed to please him. He glanced at 
Marion again and again. She had been his wife 
only a few days, nevertheless her rich costume 
of black velvet betokened Oscar’s liberality. Mar- 
ion presented a fine picture at that moment. 
Dress enhanced the brunette coloring. Her face 
glowed. Her spirits rose into sparkling vivacity. 
The roll of grande dame constituted the one 
great part in life’s drama she was ambitious of 
playing. Oscar apparently observed her brilliant 
appearance with more of interest than usual. He 
listened in moody silence to her vivacious chatter, 
and marked the change in her manner and style 
wrought in the last few days. He could never 
explain in the future why he noted ribbons and 
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eolors, manner and laughter at that moment, 
when neither wit nor epigram brought a smile to 
his compressed lips. Oscar leaned against the 
door, visibly disturbed and sullenly reticent. He 
then crossed the room to where Marion sat, but- 
toning an exquisite French kid around her shapely 
wrist. The gentlemen about the young lady had 
for the instant turned their attention to lively 
Mrs. Melvern. 
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hatred, defined itself on human features, it was 
there on the face of Marion’s husband. She per- 
ceived the cowardice and smiled scornfully. “ You 
had best go home at once with old Melvern, and 
answer no questions if you can hold your tongue,” 
Oscar supplemented, grimly, half starting as he 
turned away from her to find Ravenel opposite 
him. 


The engineer from the Silver Shafts arrested his 


SOPHIE.— FROM THE PAINTING BY KAULBACH. 


‘* Marion,” he said, in a whisper so strong and 
sibilant that it reached other ears, ‘it’s all over, 
I’m ruined. The devil’s own luck hangs by him.” 

‘* You haven’t lost any money, have you ?” de- 
manded Marion, quickly. 


“‘Hang it, no! You will find out what I mean 
by to-morrow, for by to-morrow he will put a 
bullet through me if I don’t baffle him. I’ma 
dead man. ‘The case has fallen through.” If ever 


abject fear, mingling with a vicious, defeated 


glance. A dire perplexity and cold severity was 
apparent in Ravenel’s manner. He followed Os- 
car back to the courtroom in curious watchful- 
ness. A stranger occupied the witness stand, and 
was answering sharp questions. He must have 
just been called when Oscar quitted the court- 
room to confer with Marion, yet Oscar had spoken 
positively when he told her the case had * fallen 
through.” 


‘Tam asailor, and shipped the day after the 
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accident at the Crevasse,” the man began in the 
straightforward simplicity carrying conviction to 
the most obstinate of skeptics. 

“‘How did you happen to be at the Crevasse 
on such an eventful night ?” questioned the law- 
yer, a world of significant suspicior in the tone. 

‘*T went to the Shafts in the afternoon to see 
my brother. He is yonder in the crowd now. I 
staid until rather late—as late as I could—and 
then took the roud as lays past Chandos Manor. 
After I passed the porter’s lodge I brisked up my 
pace, bein’ afeard of losin’ the express train. I'd 
calkerlated on askin’ the hour of the lodge- 
keeper, seein’ as he was an old mate of mine.” 

‘* Keep to your story, sir !” tartly interrupted a 
lawyer. 

‘‘ Ay, sir, I’m steerin’ straight for’ard,” went 
on the witness, imperturbably. ‘I hadn’t no 
time to stop, seein’ the station was two mile off. 
I pushed along, when, just before me on the road, 
nigh on to whur the Grayfriars Road crosses it, 
aman hove in sight, travelin’ faster nor me. I 
put on more sail and soon run alongside, when I 
found it was Colonel Chandos hisself. He looked 
put out a bit at seein’ me. I knowed him in a 
minute, although he was muffled up more’n 
usual. I knowed, too, he was a grand gentle- 
man, as had as pleasant a word fur the men as fur 
the cap’en or the mate, so I bespoke him and 
asked the time. He looked at his watch. ‘ It’s 
twenty minutes to three,’ sez he—‘ barely time to 
catch my train.” ‘It’s my train, too,’ I sez. And 
we started on. Jest as we struck the Grayfriars 
Road we run on Mr. Oscar Harvey, coming from 
toward the Silver Shafts. ‘Eh, colonel, is that 
you ?’ he sez. ‘ Yes,’ sez the colonel, very short 
and sharp.” 

An ugly murmur seemed to break from the 
crowd as the witness reached this part of his nar- 
ration. A half-suppressed agitation, checked, 
perhaps, by a desire to hear the sequel, ran 
through to the very outskirts of the throng. Ra- 
venel glanced around to where Oscar Harvey 
stood. Oscar had disappeared. The sullen surge 
of anger from that sea of grim faces was more 
than his cowardly soul might bear. His nerve 
failed. Despite the Harvey wealth, the Harvey 
enemy had triumphed. Whether his enmity 
blinded him to the imminent danger of detection, 
or whether Oscar never remembered the third 
party present at that midnight encounter with 
the ruined fugitive, no one could say. It was 
the smallest, most infinitesimal incident—never- 
theless it constituted the pivot upon which the 
whole case turned. 

‘« How do you know that it was Mr. Oscar Har- 
vey ?” questioned the opposing counsel. 
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«‘T’d seen him hundreds of times and knowed 
him well,” resumed the witness, undisturbed by 
the biting acerbity of accent. ‘‘ We went for’ard 
after that as hard as we could, headin’ for the sta- 
tion. We hadn’t no more’n cast anchor there 
afore the express dashed up and took us aboard. 
Colonel Chandos and me went to New York. We 
got out of the express in the depot in New York. 
I knowed jest oe I was a-goin’, down to the 
vessel lyin’ at the wharf, but the colonel he 
stood and looked at me doubtful like, then he 
walked up and sez : ‘I see that you are a sailor. I 
know your brother at the Silver Shafts.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
sez I, seein’ he stopped and seemed uncomforta- 
ble ; ‘I ship to-day fur Rio Janeiro.’ He ’peared 
fur to hey sommut on his mind ; he was pale and 
haggard and troubled of face, and didn’t like 
folks noticin’ of him. ‘ Nathans,’ sez he, ‘ you’re 
an honest man. I am ruined and cannot face the 
shame. I am going away to try my luck agin. 
Nobody knows that I have gone. I will never 
come back ; the world has turned agin me. Will 
you do me a favor? I'll never ask another of 
you.’ He talked pitiful, fur a great gentleman, 
and looked wussen he talleed. 
whatsomdever I kin,’ sez I. ‘Very good,’ sez 
he. ‘ Will you never tell anyone that you have 
seen me here? I am running away, Nathans— 
will you keep my secret?” ‘I'll keep dark, sir. 
You needn’t be so downhearted—you'll come ont 
with your sails flying. I'll let em cut my tongue 
out afore I'll tell of you.” And, your honor,” sup- 
plemented the witness, emphatically, ‘if I hadn’t 
a-found a gentleman up for murderin’ Colonel 
Chandos I’d never a-whispered it to anybody. 

‘Ts that the last you saw of Colonel Chandos ?” 
demanded the counsel. 

*T saw him agin, goin’ aboard of a coastwise 
vessel bound for Tampico ; and if Colonel Chan- 
dos is livin’ he’s in Mexico now, fur that’s where 
he shipped fur. It can’t do him no harm to tell 
it now.” 

The witness paused, and glanced about him 
with evident satisfaction. The crowd which had 
listened in breathless silence swayed with a low 
growl of something not good to hear. It savored 
too much of a retributive whisper. Nevertheless 
a hush fell swiftly upon them.as the lawyer cross- 
examined the witness with unusual sharpness. 
Wholly in vain. Neither skepticism nor ridicule 
shook the man’s statement. He had told his 


‘Pll do anything 


story, and in every particular he maintained its 
verity. 

‘* He’s a free man, Lawrence is, and we can 
find Chandos if we want him !” triumphantly ex- 
claimed Ravenel. 

‘* Yes, he is a free man to all intents now,” re- 
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plied Mr. Bland, slowly ; “but we don’t want 
Chandos. Poor fellow! we won’t further humili- 
ate him. His sister, I fancy, is not overcome 
with anxiety to see him again, seeing that she de- 
liberately ruined him. There are other things 


before Lawrence, I fear me, to mar the joy of re- 


The crowd still hung around the courthouse. 
The short December day waned. The early De- 
cember dusk gathered. The grimy miners ang- 
mented in number, and held angry discussions 
in scattering groups of burly men. ‘The good- 
natured, pleasant-voiced farmers lingered and 
asked each other for Oscar Harvey. 

‘Oscar Harvey !” the crowd demanded. 
no one could tell them of Oscar. 

‘* Ay, he’s gone back to the Silver Shafts, may- 
hap to see whether the young fellow La Pres rests 
easy in his grave,” significantly hinted old Sandy, 
smoking and waiting. All of them were waiting, 
nobody knew why. 

‘‘He’s like to turn over in his coffin when 
Oscar Harvey crosses it, and so will the rest of 
the poor fellows !” dropped in the same suggestive 
meaning from another dark-faced occupant of the 
coal pit. 

The men were as sullen as Oscar himself had 
ever been. Plainly an evil suspicion connected 
him with the terrible accident at the breakwater. 
A smoldering desire to avenge their hapless fel- 
lows and their favorite Lawrence burned within 
them. ‘ 

‘¢Tt’s as much as our bread and butter’s worth 
to meddle along of him,” prudently observed 
Sandy, as Ravenel passed. 

‘‘Meddle with Oscar Harvey, do you mean ?” 
inquired Ravenel, pausing abruptly. 

“« Ay, sir, *twere of him we was a-talkin’.” 

** Leave him to Lawrence,” retorted Ravenel, 
shortly. ‘ You all know Lawrence.” 

Ravenel hurried on to the crowded little inn, 
wondering to himself why the crowd did not dis- 
perse, and why they hung so persistently around 
the courthouse and inn. 

‘‘ Lawrence is going to Chandos Manor to see 
Miss Chandos,” he said to Mr. Bland, en passant. 
«‘T shall ride with him.” 

The lawyer was turning toward a small private 
room, but he paused irresolutely and spoke 
slowly, almost with difficulty. 

‘Ravenel, I am glad you can ride with him. 
Lawrence will go to Chandos Manor; but Law- 
rence will not see Miss Chandos. She is not 
there.” 

‘‘She was there four days ago,” Ravenel said, 
arrested by the gravity of the countenance before 
him. 


But 
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** Lawrence expects to see her to-night. He 
intends to meet the man he meant to shoot to- 
morrow—he will do neither. I am glad you are 
going; but take my word for it, neither matr- 
riage nor duel will take place.” 

The lawyer closed the door after. him. 

** There’s something wrong at the manor house. 
Lawrence will go mad if Oscar escapes him now.” 
muttered the engineer from the Crevasse, walking 
at more deliberate pace toward the stables. Ie 
meant to order his horse, but the hostlers, drawn 
by some passing commotion, were not to be found. 
Ravenel lighted a cigar and sauntered out the 
stable-yard gate. He walked along the dark, 
straggling lane, smoking and thinking of the 
strange developments of the day. 

** Ravenel !” came in a shrill whisper. 

The engineer stopped and peered into the dark- 
ness. In the uncertain starlight he discerned the 
figure of a man crouched under the leafless bushes. 

‘*Who are you ?” he asked; but even as the 
words were syllabled Ravenel recognized Oscar 
Harvey. 

**Do you think it is safe for me to speak to 


you ?” hurriedly inquired Oscar. 


** Ravenel, you 
are employed at the mines. A word from me 
loses you your position. Help me to escape 
those ruffians and your salary shall be doubled.” 

**T don’t want your bribes,” replied the en- 
gineer, a terrible contempt stealing into his 
countenance as he perceived the terror and cow- 
ardice in the shaking voice and livid countenance. 

‘Help me tothe jail, Ravenel. God! Hear 
them curse and howl! I can’t escape; they are 
everywhere, those devils from the Crevasse. Help 
me to the jail and let me be locked up there. 
Listen—listen ! Ill give ‘you thousands to help 
me to the jail. I am safer there than anywhere 
else. Lawrence might come upon me. He will 
kill me if I am here to-morrow, and those devils 
will kill me to-night. Help me, Ravenel—they 
may be satisfied if I am in jail. Make haste— 
make haste—I’ll make you rich—oh, help me, 
Ravenel !” 

Ravenel hesitated. . 

**Would it not be safer to try to reach home 
and quit the neighborhood for a short time ?” he 
questioned. 

No,” broke out Oscar in a sharp, terror-stricken 
whisper ; ‘‘they are everywhere—everywhere. I 
am afraid to stay here until daylight. I must get 
to the jail. Help me over the wall, Ravenel, and 
I will give you anything I have.” 

‘You have nothing I want,” was the stern re- 
sponse ; ‘‘ but I can help you scale the back wall 
of the jail. The men may fancy they have an 
account to settle. It may be safe if you insist.” 
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“*T do insist ; the jail is the best. They will 
think Tama prisoner. It isaruse, Ravenel. I 
am safer there than anywhere. Come on !” 

**T will help you,” briefly replied the other, 
striding on while Oscar stealthily crept after him. 
“‘Take a six-shooter or a stout stick and go 
home in spite of them,” Ravenel said, as they 
reached the wall. 

“«*T dare not—I dare not run the risk. Be quick, 
Ravenel! Some oneiscoming. Hear them-—the 
devils! Give me a lift, Ravenel—for God’s sake, 
hurry !” 

The wall was easily scaled. With some assist- 
ance an agile man might climb it and drop un- 
harmed to the ground on the other side. Ixag- 
gerated fear quickened Oscar’s movements. Con- 
science reminded him possibly of deeper cause 
for grudge than any with which Lawrence accred- 
ited him. Perhaps the cringing, cowardly nat- 
ure, with nothing fair or honorable in its ele- 
ments, imagined himself the victim of such meas- 
ure as he meant to mete. Oscar was flying to 
the prison portals for safety. Ravenel aided him 
to ascend the wall. He looked up at the pitiful 
figure of the rich man contemptuously. Oscar 
glanced down at the engineer triumphantly. 

“Go now, Ravenel—it’s safer. I won’t forget 
that you accommodated me; and I won’t forget 
those ruffians who have had a hand in this—you 
may be sure of that. I’m all right now. It’s a 
ruse, you know, until they go about their busi- 
ness. I’ll see you to-morrow. I will want to 
square with Lawrence for that insult. Yes, we 
will meet to-morrow—you may satisfy Lawrence 
of that.” 

Oscar spoke from the top of the wall in bland, 
smooth tones. Ravenel had moved away a step, 
but he returned as Oscar offered this assurance. 

**You will meet him to-morrow ?” he asked. 

** Certainly to-morrow,” replied Oscar. ‘‘ This 
is only a ruse, you know, to protect myself until 
I can efface that insult put upon my honor. One 
cannot bear a blow.” And Oscar disappeared be- 
hind the wall. 

Ravenel listened to his footsteps scudding 
swiftly across the yard. He heard a low tap on 
the window pane. A moment after the jailer 
opened the door. It closed again suddenly and 
softly, and Ravenel knew that Oscar was watching 
the crowd from behind the iron bars. 


CHAPTER XII. 
‘*aALIGHT, WITH A RED GLOW IN THE WEST.” 
Nient, clear and cold for even a December 
night, had fallen upon Chandos Manor. The cur- 
tains were closed, and a gentle heat pervaded every 
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corner of the luxurious apartment in the west 
wing. Shifting shadows from the glowing fire- 
light brightened or darkened the rich coloring 
and handsome furniture. ‘The room remained as 
Chandos had left it. Ilis lavish hand and artistic 
taste had fitted charming apartments, not for 
Flora, but for Marion. She had returned with her 
aunt from the courthouse. She presented the same 
elegant appearance as she sat before the grate 
toasting her slippered feet on the brazen fender. 
Mrs. Melvern occupied a seat opposite. She had 
prudently changed her new black stuff dress for a 
somewhat rusty alpaca. The inevitable check- 
ered handkerchief and blue hood resumed their 
wonted places in her toilet. -A checkered shawl 
enveloped her shoulders. She turned the dress 
skirt carefully back over her knees to protect it 
from the fire, and stretched out her feet to the 
heat. The brief petticoat still avoided all prox- 
imity to her ankles. The coarse socks, length- 
ened into stockings, continued to do service upon 
the substantial legs of the frugal dame. Newly 
acquired wealth failed to lengthen her drapery or 
improve the quality of her attire. 

‘You were wise to make George Chandos pay 
up that legacy, you see, aunt. He might turn up 
any day and want the Crevasse, now that things 
look more promising,” observed Marion, smooth- 
ing her black velvet with the air of one still sur- 
prised at wearing anything of such richness. 

“Turn up any day!” echoed Mrs. Melvern. 
“If George ventures to show his face he knows 
I will pounce on him for robbery. He swindled 
me out of half my legacy, and because I am so 
kind as not to set the officers after him it’s no 
reason why I’ll have him meddling with the little 
I’ve saved—it’s not much,” says Chandos’s sister, 
making a dive at her short petticoat and pulling 
it vigorously toward the shoe tops. 

Marion laughed in some scorn. 

‘‘T’ve made my will. It all goes to you. It’s 
my Christian duty not to encourage crime. I 
shall not leave a penny of it to George—he’s 
robbed me shamefully. It goes to you.” 

**Did you give Oscar the will, aunt ?” inquired 
Marion, aswift interest in her manner. 

‘Yes ; and I saw him lock it in the desk there, 
Do you see after it, Mariox ?” 

“‘ Yes,” interrupted Marion. ‘‘ You are so for- 
getful, it won’t do for you to have the care of it. 
You never can make another at your age,” re- 
minded the younger lady, coolly. 

“‘T am not the least forgetful,” retorted her 
aunt. ‘My memory always comes to me after a 
bit. I remember Sister Metalla’s sheets—nice fine 
linen, that would have lasted me for years; and 
Sister Sarah’s linen pillowcases—she had them 
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fifty-five years ago ; and my china set I had when 
I first went to housekeeping with Major Melvern, 
near sixty years back. I think it’s your memory’s 
failing, not mine.” And Mrs. Melvern tugged 
viciously at the refractory skirt. 

‘‘Your four or five old china cups without 
handles—pray is that what you dignify as your 
set of china? [ really fear, aunt, you are in your 
dotage. It won’t do for you to manage all this 
property. Your age invalidates anything you may 
do. Seventy-eight is too old for perfect faculties. 
I never saw anyone fail as you have,” asseverated 
Marion. 

The hard old visage opposite gradually assumed 
a strangely sinister expression. An odd, unafraid 
smile, cunning and subtle, crept around her re- 
pulsive mouth. 

‘The old woman is not quite a fool yet, Mar- 
ion. If they make me understand the business 
ef course I can attend to it; but Oscar ought to 
do it because it will be yours. I don’t want to 
pay a lawyer when Oscar can take the responsi- 
bility and see to my affairs. It saves that much 
for you. He knows it all goes to you, don’t he ?” 

Again the shrewd, sinister look deepened in her 
countenance. 

‘*Oh, yes, of course he will attend to it—you 
are not fit; and, by the way, I am going to open 
the drawing rooms and conservatories, and I want 
those old covers taken off the furniture, and the 
shutters opened,” announced Mrs. Oscar Harvey. 

‘* No, indeed, Marion, they shall not be. Jam 
going to keep all those things just as my poor 
brother left them. The light will fade the car- 
pets and curtains, and I won’t have people sitting 
on those splendid cushions and grand furniture.” 

**T shall open them at any rate,” responded 
her niece. 

Mrs. Melvern’s countence darkened. A miserly 
alarm drifted over it. 

**Oh, dear, who is that ?” she exclaimed, as a 
heavy blow on the ponderous knocker echoed 
through the silent mansion and prevented further 
remonstrance. 

Marion listened expectantly. Mrs. Melvern 
pulled her hood into place and assumed a fasci- 
nating smile. 

‘It is Lawrence !” ejaculated Marion. 

‘‘ Lawrence !” cried Mrs. Melvern. ‘‘ Well, it 
is too late for supper.” 

Before she could add further comment the door 
unclosed with the significant abruptness of one 
who stood on no ceremony, and Lawrence strode 
in. Ravenel and Mr. Bland followed. Lawrence 
made no pretense of deliberation. He accorded 
Marion scarcely a glance. His objective point 
was the old dame. 


‘‘Madam, I hear that Flora Chandos is not 
here—where is she ?” he demanded, in a voice so 
stern and severe tliat no man living would have 
dared trifle with the speaker. 

** Dear! dear! what does he say, Marion? Ha! 
Speak louder, Lawrence. I’m so glad you’re out ! 
I knew you were innocent. Dear! dear! what a 
shame to keep you there! Ah, you are just as 
handsome as ever, just as your father was before 
you Ha! what are you saying ?” 

«What have you done with Flora Chandos ?” 
repeated Lawrence, an icy bitterness on his aqui- 
line features as he faced the hypocrisy in hers. 

“What did he say, Marion? I have been out 
in the wind, and I’m so deaf, I can’t hear.” 

“I ask you once more what you have done with 
Flora Chandos. They tell me she is no longer 
here, and if she is not here I demand of you 
where she is and why she is not here !” 

Every tone was incisive and bladelike. That 
Lawrence was set upon an answer to the inquiry 
no one could doubt, except perhaps the crafty 
woman before him. 

“‘You say you are done with the Chandoses ? 
I don’t blame you, Lawrence. They have run 
away with my money, and I am done with them, 
too. Ha! Speak louder. I can’t hear a word 
you say.” 

Lawrence turned short away and walked up to 
Marion. 

“You at least cannot take refuge under that 
pretense,” he said, coldly. ‘‘ You have achieved 
your purpose, Mrs. Harvey. Chandos is ruined 
and Flora is penniless. It can be no matter of 
interest to you to answer me falsely. Where is 
Flora ?” 

Marion raised her brilliant eyes slowly. A 
strange, indefinakle look, half-fear and half-ad- 
miration, gleamed in their depths. The herculean 
beauty of this splendid Lawrence thrilled her, as 
it did all women. 

“I don’t know. Aunt refused her a home 
here,” she answered, briefly. 

‘She turned her away without a moment of 
warning ?”-he asserted. 

It seemed that Marion perforce must reply to 
whatever he might ask. She had not courage 
to quibble or make excuses to Lawrence. 

‘It is quite true.” 

‘Did no one utter a word of remonstrance ? 
Was there no pity, no humanity interposed to 
avert this outrage ?” 

Marion shifted her eyes away from the deadly 
anger freezing his countenance. She shifted her 
gaze, but held her peace. A faint sense of shame 
stole over her. She fain would claim that divine 

pity, and wished for one brief instant that she 
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had befriended the forsaken girl in her extremity. 
Clearly enough, Marion perceived that one kindly 
word to his darling then would have riveted this 
dominant man to her as a lifelong friend. In 
the terrible silence she read her doom, and yet 
she could not break it by claiming one word. 
Ah, no, not one pitying, humane word—not one ! 

“When was she driven out ?” he went on. 

‘Tt was on Thursday night.” 

His countenance fell in spite of his iron will. 
The dauntless spirit staggered under this stroke. 
They had smitten him hard, through this one 
passionate love. He did not glance at Marion 
again. Lawrence strode out of the room as he 
came in, followed by Ravenel and the lawyer. 

*¢ Lawrence ! Lawrence !” called Marion. 

He never heeded nor answered. The hall doors 
shut heavily after them, and then Lawrence stop- 
ped short beside his horse. He did not mount— 
only folded his arms across the saddle, and laying 
his face down upon them, groaned bitterly. 

‘My poor little darling, driven out in the 
storm! God forgive them !” 

Ravenel tugged at his mustache gloomily. Mr. 
Bland sighed as he said : 

‘‘ Lawrence, it may not be so bad.” 

‘*Tt is as bad as bad can be. It is all true that 
Barney has said ; and, God, they live to tell it !” 
he muttered between his teeth. ‘‘If she had 
come to me, my delicate, tender little love—if 
she could only have come! But to be cast out in 
that frightful storm, and so timid, so fragile, my 
beautiful darling! God be merciful to her !—ah, 
God be merciful !” he groaned. 

‘‘ Lawrence, she dreaded your displeasure. She 
loved you so wholly that she could not bear to 
think you might judge her silence harshly. I 
have told you all I know, and of the deposition 
taken by Mr. Costyn. Believe me that poor child 
has gone out heartbroken into the friendless 
world. She fancies that you will never forgive 
her ; and my theory is, that when they turned her 
out that awful night she accepted the inevita- 
ble and sought to sunder herself utterly from all. 
She is far away, Lawrence, wandering from your 
displeasure. They cast her out, and she is gone. 
Search for her elsewhere. Flora is ndt here. 
Tender-hearted child, she left you, her all, and 
loved you. But she is cast away, Heaven knows 
where !” 

Mr. Bland’s voice quivered as he pansed, and 
Lawrence lifted his head. He dashed away a hot 
tear, but said not a word. For once his power of 
will failed him. He could not speak again of 
her. ‘They mounted their horses and galloped 
down the avenue to the highroad. 


Nobody spoke 
for miles of the way. 


They were more than half 
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the distance to the village when the night appar- 
ently grew alight. A red glow had been percep- 
tible in the western horizon. Each observed it. 
Nobody remarked it. ‘They were ascending the 
hill above the village. The night breeze blew 
faint odors of fire ; then cinders, ever and anon, 
against their faces. The sky was all aglow—the 
country alight. The breeze set steadily from the 
west, and the atmosphere thickened with shadowy 
wreaths of smoke. A crackle and hiss and roar 
of flames, blazing and tearing with appalling fury, 
seemed to overwhelm all other sounds. Ravenel 
uttered a ery of He had reached the 
summit first. ‘Great Heavens!” he ejaculated. 
‘*They are burning the jail!” 


orror. 


CHAPTER 


** FROM THE 


XIII. 


ARRAS STARTS A PICTURE.” 


THeY were burning the jail, as Ravenel had 
Who had fired the building ? 


said. None of the 
moody men thronging the surrounding space 
seemed able to say. \What they did tell was cer- 
tainly nothing. Lawrence flung himself from 
his horse and rushed into the swaying crowd. 
Ravenel, with that look of dismay on his counte- 
nance, had spurred his horse into a wild gallop, 
and reached the scene of destruction far ahead of 
his companions. The building was of brick. The 
dry old roof and woodwork blazed in those 
sheets of unquenchable flame occasioned by un- 
usually combustible material. The terrible crash 
of the falling floors as they suddenly gave way, 
with the frightful flame which seemed to leap up 
to the very heavens, was appalling. It burned 
with a fiendish rage, consuming and hissing and 
destroying. The throng was driven back by the 
element they had perhaps invoked. They watched 
the fire lick up and errvelop the ancient struct- 
ure, and listened to the satanic crash of the old 
timbers. Nevertheless, among all the hundreds 
of men, not one made an effort to stay the flam:s. 
A stolid, sullen silence pervaded the crowd. 
Neither excitement nor wrathful temper was ap- 
parent among the groups—neither one nor the 
other. They only environed the burning build- 
ing with a cordon of lookers-on. Noticeably 
more quiet, and perceptibly less jocose, Ravenel 
plunged in among them. 

‘“* Sandy,” he cried, catching sight of the miner 
in the first group, ‘‘did you save the inmates ? 
Good Heavens, Sandy, did you get them all out ?” 

«?’T were no one thur, savin’ the jailer’n his 
wife; the ole folks is all safe ’n sound, sir.” 

Sandy gazed steadily at the fire as he spoke. 

The miners all around him glanced out from — 
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under their hats, but not one seconded the assur- 
ance. 

‘There was some one else there. God in 
heaven, did you leave the prisoner there to per- 
ish ?” 

“If a prisoner were thur, sir, it’s main sure 
he’s gone now,” was the unmoved response. 

** Ay, he’s gone now,” echoed the miners. 

Evidently the announcement created no sur- 
prise or natural horror. That a living fellow be- 
ing had been entombed in this frightful, blazing 
heap of ruins seemed quite unheeded. 

‘‘Where is the jailer? Is it too late? For 
God’s sake don’t murder any man so brutally ?” 
ejaculated Ravenel, frantically. 

‘*Here be the jailer, sir, and thur be no help 
fur the prisoner nythur. Te’s gone, sir, nigh as 
swift and sure as the poor fellows down in Shaft 
No. 2 when the river broke above their heads. If 
thur be a prisoner in thur he be in thur yet, 
though mayhap he doan’t know it.” 

‘*There are no prisoners, Ravenel,” answered 
Lawrence, hastening in among them, and hearing 
the last grim words. ‘‘ There is not one. I should 
know, seeing .that I myself have been a prisoner 
for weeks.” 

Ravenel had moved on toward the jailer. 

‘‘ Brent,” he shouted, angrily, ‘‘ did you rescue 
the prisoner? How dare you stand there, you 
infernal coward, in safety yourself, and leave an- 
other to perish in this horrible way ?” 

**T tell you the jail was empty—you are insane, 

tavenel !” Lawrence raised his voice to a higher 
pitch, but Ravenel never heeded him. 

Brent approached them slowly. 

‘JT couldn’t help it, sir. I had bare time to 
hustle the old ’oman and a bit of the things out. 
*T'were the rear end caught first.” 

‘Great Heaven, Brent! was there a prisoner ?” 
Lawrence cast his quick eye over the burning 
ruins. The walls, crumbling and ragged, foomed 
up over the fallen roof and flooring. ‘The fierce 
rage of the’ fire was over. He recoiled with a 
shudder. The time for succor had passed. All 
within those skeleton walls lay in a mass of burn- 
ing coals. ‘‘ Was there a prisoner ?” he repeated. 

“‘T couldn’t help it, sir,” reiterated the jailer, 
with a significant glance at the sullen faces press- 
ing hard about him. ‘I done—I done my duty ; 
*twere all I could do; but when I found out the 
fire the whole back building was in a solid blaze. 
*T'were awful dry and light, sir, the old trap were. 
I dunno as I could do more, but ’twere no time 
afore the smoke run me clean out, and I h’ain’t 
so much as fetched the bed fur the ole oman to 
sleep on.” 

‘‘Confound your talk, Brent! Who was the 
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prisoner ?” interrupted Lawrence, in some sur- 
prise at this untimely loquacity. 

“‘T ain’t rightly called his name yet. I disre- 
member it jest at this time,” returned the man, 
with such very evident absence of candor that 
Lawrence, who was turning away, faced him again. 

He advanced nearer. ILis piercing eyes seemed 
to search the man’s innermost soul. 

**No quibbles or falsehoods, Brent. Who was 
the prisoner ?” 

Brent hesitated. 

“Who was he, I say ?” 

‘* Well, sir, seein’ he’s out of his trouble now, 
it were Mr. Oscar Harvey.” 

Lawrence looked implacable and terrible. THe 
ground his heel into the hard gravel as if he 
longed to crush something living or breathing. A 
bitter imprecation burst from him. * 

‘** Batfled everywhere !” he cried, with a mur- 
derous regret in his voice. ‘‘ Could you not leave 
me at least the small satisfaction of dealing with 
him ?” 

**T{e’d never a-give you a chance,” muttered 
Sandy, under his breath. ‘* He’d a-beat you out ’n 
it at t’ last.” 

Lawrence alone regretted Oscar Harvey in all 
that crowd before the smoldering, smoking ruins. 
Little forks of flame still shot up from the black- 
ening heap, while men still gazed at the funeral 
pyre of the rich man. 

They were an odd admixture of nationalities 
from every quarter of the country which the 
mining venture drew to the Crevasse. Iere and 
there an indolent, good-natured farmer might be 
seen. ‘They were strangely pleasant and danger- 
ous, and said polite good nights as they headed 
their horses homeward. The jail existed no 
longer. It had gone down under the irrisistible 
force of retributive fury. 

Lawrence, glacial and bitter in aspect, de- 
parted. He turned his back on the skeleton 
walls as one who had no voice in the black trag- 
edy enacted therein. Anyway, it must have been 
a tragedy. Lawrence returned to the inn. No 
interest seemed left to him. He had loved with 
all his nature, and the woman he had adored had 
vanished. Throughout his entire life a strangely 
determined enemy pursued his fortunes with un- 
tiring malignity. Lawrence had meant to require 
a dire but honorable expiation of the man who 
had wrought him so much ill fortune. More ruth- 
less hands had balked him in this as in the other. 
Failure vanquished him on every side. He threw 
himself into a chair before the fire in his tiny 
room. How bare and desolate life appeared, shorn 
of his love, disappointed of his hopes, thwarted 
in his purpose! Thinking of it all, life grew 
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queerly blank. Oscar had hated him, and Oscar 
was dead. ; 

The light of the consuming flames flickered and 
glared, first brightly, then duskily, through the 
uncurtained window. ‘The skeleton walls stood 
like phantoms in red glow, surrounded by black- 
ness. He pictured to himself how smoked and 
ashen they would look in the morning sun, and 


how mournfully ruined and tenantless. Some- 


‘*GOOD MORNING !"— FROM THE PAINTING BY I 


how the drear vision seemed parallel to his own 


vareer. He stood alone in the universe, divested 
of the two great passions from which he had 
drawn his happiness and bitterness. ‘They had 
gone out of his life, leaving it for the time shorn 
of habitual purpose and struggle. With the sleep- 
less enmity of the Harveys he had for years con- 
tended. It was ended. To Flora the craving love 
of his whole soul had gone out, folding itself 
around her as something heavenly. She, too, was 
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gone. A dreadful presentiment of evil to Flora 
possessed him. For the first time his dominant 
spirit wavered. He could be brave inall else save 
rerned. For one brief in- 
ble vacuity Lawrence wished 
Oscar, had been the sole hab- 
quarter in the burned jail. 
“My little love, God help 
as the luminous eyes, so full 


where Flora was 
stant in this mis 
that he, instead of 
itant of the prisor 
Where was Flora? 
you !” he muttered, 
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of tenderness, and the musical, plaintive tones, 
came back to him with maddening distinctness. 
In all the painful retrospect he saw that Marion 
ranged herself against Flora. Forgiveness for 
her was no more possible to him than pity for 
Oscar. 

Sleep seemed to forsake him in common with 
everything, so Lawrence sauntered to the win- 
dow. ‘The fire continued to burn and smolder, 
but the sight was sickening. He had turned away, 
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when the door unclosed gently and Barney’s black 
face appeared. 

‘* Marse Lawrence !” 

‘Come in, Barney.” 

The man shut the door and dropped his cap on 
the floor. 

“I seen you at de windy a-lookin’ out, en I hed 
sommut perticular to say ‘long ob Miss Flora,” he 
commenced. 

‘* Say it, Barney, for God’s sake,” urged Law- 
rence. 

“*You see, Hester “lowed dat it wuz perticular 
important, en women folks is a sight smarter en 
de men, so I jes’ sneaked off’n de place a-puppose 
to tell you. ”T'ain’t much, but it’s de scent like, 
en ef you cotch dat it’ll like as not fotch de 
eoon. Yon see, sir, Marse Lawrence, dat las’ 
Thursday ’bout dusk we wuz a-gettin’ home from 
de jail, me’n Miss Flora and Hester, when de por- 
ter as use ter be at de lodge sez: ‘ Miss Flora, 
I’se heerd long ob de cu’nel ; he’s gone to Mexico 
aboard a vessel as stopped at—’ a furring place as 
I can’t call de name ai 

** Was it Tampico ?” interrupted Lawrence. 

‘**Dat’s it, Marse Lawrence—he’d got it from 
Nathans hisself. Well, sir, Miss Flora she thanked 
him kindly and proper like, en we driv on. While 
we wuz goin’ up to de house Miss Flora she looked 
awful white en pitiful, en she says: ‘ Hester, I 
mus’ go to papa en tell him dey know where he 
is.’ Well, Marse Lawrence, when I done found 
ont dey tu’n Miss Flora out’n de snow en such a 
storm a-ragin’ me’n Hester and ebry bressed nig- 
ger ob us hunt dat place clean over fo’ her, but 
we ain’t seen hair nor hide ob Miss Flora sence.” 

Lawrence sighed and covered his eyes with his 
hand. The drear blank grew more wretchedly 
certain. How could she, frail and tender and 
timid, weather the howling blast and hideous 
blackness of that night and storm? He could 
not be strong and fearless when he thought of 
Flora. 

‘* Barney,” he asked, “‘ has no one in the neigh- 
borhood heard? She must have taken refuge 
somewhere.” 

Barney answered slowly : 

‘*Marse Lawrence, I done hunt de county 
ober, en dere ain’t a patchin’ ob news ob Miss 
Flora. Ef God-A’mighty didn’t fotch a char- 
yut en hosses en cotch her up to hebben I can’t 
see whar she’s done gone. It ain’t natur’, Marse 
Lawrence, fur her to jes’ kinder flew off widout 
so much ez a-floppin’ her wings, seein’ ez she 
ain’t one ob de ghoases ; but I tol’ Hester dat I’se 
gwine to gib you de scent—p’r’aps you kin tree 
her.” 

‘‘Barney, I am going to Tampico. 





I shall 
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start in the morning,” began Lawrence, and even 
Barney perceived how hard it was for him to 
speak of Flora, and how slight his hope of find- 
ing her there. ‘* How the poor child could ever 
have made her way to Mexico I cannot under- 
stand. If she is there I will find her. If she is 
on the face of God’s earth I will find her. In the 
meantinie, Barney, if any hint or clew should 
fall under your notice, instantly communicate 
with Mr. Ravenel or Judge Blanton. You shall 
never suffer for your fidelity and goodness to 
Miss Flora, even ”—Lawrence stopped ; his voice 
faltered in the slightest degree; his handsome 
face changed color—‘‘even if—if she is never 
found.” 

“Oh, thankee, Marse Lawrence,” and Barney 
picked up his cap. He twisted it around his 
fingers, and looked at Lawrence. ‘‘I hope you'll 
jes’ member, sir, me’n Hessie, sir, when you gits 
all right yo’sef—we’s kinder in notion ob one 
*nudder.” 

**T shall not fail you, Barney. Small chance 
of ever being all right myself,” supplemented 
Lawrence. 

“‘ Well—a—good night, sir, en good luck. Ef 
me ’n’ you together can’t find Miss Flora she 
ain’t here to find.” 

** Ay !” echoed the other, bitterly, ‘“‘she is not 
here to find.” 

The servitor withdrew noiselessly. In all the 
county Lawrence reposed no such trust as in 
Barney. 

Nothing of the long, hard and bitter medita- 
tion of the night revealed itself in his debonair 
manner when Lawrence descended to the inn 
porch in the morning. ‘he tones of his voice were 
deep and sonorous, but they were less glad and 
riant. The eagle glance retained its searching 
potency, but a steellike gleam chilled its friend- 
liness. Mr. Bland stood on the porch, his hands 
crossed behind him, his thonghtful face overcast 
and troubled. The lawyer gazed at the wreck of 
the jail, but his quondam client avoided it per- 
sistently. Whenever else Lawrence’s restless 
glance traveled, it never, by any chance, rested 
upon those blackened walls. 

‘* Lawrence, they may have made trouble for 
themselves,” the lawyer said, nodding toward the 
ruins. 

*‘It don’t matter,” was the half-curt reply. 
**One can endure any amount of trouble.” 

Mr. Bland made no answer to the touch of im- 
patience. 

“T am going to New Orleans, Mr. Bland,” 
Lawrence continued, abruptly. ‘From there I 
take passage to Tampico.” 

** Very good,” rejoined the lawyer ; “‘and it is 
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wise to leave here at once, before any investiga- 
tion of last night’s doings. They may detain you 
as a witness. It was bad work.” 

**T shall leave in an hour.” 

“*Then I shall be your companion en voyage, to 
New Orleans, at least. Important business calls 
me imperatively to the South for a few weeks. 
—Well, Brent, do you wish to see me ?” 

The dislodged jailer approached respectfully. 
Ejecting a quid of tobaeco from his mouth, he 
tore off another one, with due formality lifted his 
hat, and as carefully replaced it. Evidently, 
Brent contemplated a remark. Nothing hurried 
him out of his deliberate, easy-going habits, and 
nobody expected him to exhibit any greater alac- 
rity. 

“‘T have sommut to say with both on you. 
I’m in sommut of a hurry, which is the main 
reason why I’m stirrin’ so airly; not but what I 
am always a stirrin’ man myself, but it’s airly 
for gentry folks,” he said, by way of preamble. 
** You see, sir, I reckon I ain’t got time to talk, 
seeing brexus is ready, so I'll jest say it’s “long of 
Mr. Oscar Harvey, my prisoner last night.” 

‘*What is there to say of him ?” demanded 
Lawrence, severely. “‘We have had enough of 
him.” 

“‘So you have, sir,” laughed Brent, cheerily ; 
‘‘but you’re like to hev more of him. Yet, I 


couldn’t tell it afore the men, seein’ they'd a-et 


him up. But he wa’n’t in the lockup. Oscar 
Harvey wa’n’t there, Mr. Lawrence—he wa’n’t.” 

‘¢ What do you mean? Can’t you speak, man ? 
Where was Oscar Harvey ?” A light leaped into 
the dark eye. A dull flush deepened in his cheek. 
‘‘ Where was he.” 

“‘ Well, sir, I shut him up when he come to 
me, but I didn’t keep him. He sez, ‘ Brent, git 
me out’n this, on the road to the station. I jest 
come in here fura blind. Lawrence is after me, 
and them devils from the Silver Shafts. I ain’t 
a fightin’ man, Brant’ (which I knowed, seein’ I 
knowed the whele lowlived breed of Harveys), ‘en 
I’m goin’ off ter git shet of ’em.’ Well, sir, I 
had nothin’ agin him to hold him fur, en I 
knowed the men s’picioned the jail, so I give him 
a ole suit o’ clothes over his’n en put him out the 
winder. I didn’t say nothin’ last night, or tell 
’em no better, ‘cause they’d a-run to the station 
eu chucked him off the express; but he’s got off 
safe and sound. I conldn’t a-let him be burnt up 
like achunk of hickory wood.” 

** No—you were right,” assented the lawyer. 

Lawrence made no reply. Brent glanced up at 
him inquiringly. ; 
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** You see, sir, he jest wanted to make ’em rest 
easy while he got a chance to git off. Mr. Ravenel 
come on him unbeknownst, en he told him he was 
a-goin’ to hev it out with you to-day fur licken 
him across the face. Lord bless you, sir, he jest 
wanted to git him to chuck him over the wall. 
You'll have a chance at him some time, Mr. Law- 
rence, ef you can ever ketch up with him,” added 
the man, with a wink. 

“Yes,” was the grim reply, “ my chance will 
come. ‘This is but a small earth, not wide enough 
for Oscar Harvey and Lawrence Lawrence.” 

**T knowed it, sir ; but take care he don’t back- 
hand you. Well, a good morning sir; brexus is 
*bout ready.” And Brent went on his way, chuck- 
ling to himself. 

He had never heard of phonetic gradations and 
changeful expressions, but all the same Brent 
read their significance. Mr. Bland’s eye followed 
the retreating figure as he said: *‘ When the 
world forms an opinion the world is invariably 
correct. Will vou carry out your first intention 
of going to Mexico ?” 

* Yes ; I shall find time for Harvey when Flora 
is safe.” 

An hour later Lawrence hurried into the little 
station, tossed down a handful of gold coins and 
said, ‘* A ticket for New Orleans.” Five minutes 
after he was dashing over the rails southward. 

Five days thereafter Mr. Bland had waved his 
last adieu to Lawrence. ‘The magnificent form 
and lofty head merged into the dark mass on 
deck. ‘The steamer receded swiftly. 

«‘There’s a steamer every three weeks,” some 
one said beside him, as the vessel disappeared be- 
hind the misty horizon. 

The broad river rolled on majestically at his 
feet. It bore Lawrence out to the tempestuous, 
treacherous Gulf. It left the old lawyer behind, 
with a queer pain tugging at his heart. 

‘God knows if I will ever see him again !” he 
sighed. 

Mr. Bland returned to his carriage. 

“* Drive straight to the depot. I have still time 
to see Addison before his train leaves.” 

Mr. Bland pushed his way through the crowd 
at the depot. 

“« How long before the express goes out ?” asked 
@ voice in the rear. 

«« Just twenty minutes,” was the agent’s reply. 

Mr. Bland turned suddenly. The stranger en- 
countered his gaze with a start of surprise. The 
first impulse of the stranger was evidently—es- 
cape. The first intent of the lawyer was visibly 
—detention. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘THERE IS A SILENCE 


He had the face of Liszt, only more drawn, 
more pale and soulless. His figure was slight. 

The long coat that he invariably wore was 
faded, and had grown shiny at the shoulders; a 
torn spot under one arm was mended, but not by 
a skilled hand. His hat—an almost shabby felt 
one—had aged with the garment, grown to be 
part of him, as if in sympathy with the thoughts 
behind those large dark eyes, that looked away 
at objects with a sad, wistful light. His old 
violin case had endured the same dreary exist- 
ence as its owner, that was certain. Its brass es- 
cutcheon was gone from the ragged keyhole; a 
long check ran vertically down the curved lid. 


‘There was a lighter stretch of worn wood under 
Vol. XXXVIII., No. 1—6. 


OF SOME MOMENTS.” 


the small brass handle ; the felt on the under side 
of the case was discolored and frayed at one end. 

They knew him at the Tenderloin. Some one 
brought him to the ¢adle d’héte one evening, and 
he played for the club after the meal; not won- 
derfully well, though. No; but there was a cer- 
tain dreary longing in the notes of his poor old 


violin that one young reporter there will not for- 
get now—even though he has forgotten the piece 


the strange violinist played. 

After that the young scribe saw him at differ- 
ent intervals on Fifth Avenue, always with his 
old violin, always alone, the seedy old coat 
brushed and smoothed into a pathetic neatness. 

Once the young fellow met a shambling, bent 
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82 HIS 
figure ; dejection in every line of the drooping 
shoulders of a tattered long coat ; the dirt of the 
street clinging here and there to the shabby cos- 
tume. Its owner’s head was bowed down; two 
white, thin hands pressed a worn old violin case 
to his breast. ‘This was ‘‘downtown.” The young 
reporter had to look twice before he could feel 
certain that this staggering shadow was the same 
sad artist. 

One day the newspaper man pointed the old 
musician out toa friend, a writer, and asked if 
he knew him. 

‘*Do IL know him ? Not well. But ” They 
were seated in a Fourteenth Street café. The 
writer began this story : 

“You say you saw him the other day and 
hardly knew him? Some day I am going to 
write his story. . . . No, he does not play well, 
nor yet badly. He played better, though, when 
he came here the second time. 

‘* He might secure a position in some theatre 
orchestra even now. I heard him being offered 
one the other day. But he will not accept a reg- 
ular engagement. 

** IIe has one pupil, but only one. ‘Could he 
not get more’? Yes, undoubtedly. However, he 
seems to wish for no others. 

«<< hat seems strange’? Yes, it does. What 
most of that pupil’s friends think odd is the fact 
that she will consent to being taught by such a 
tatterdemalion as he, her parents being able to 
command the best and most costly talent in the 
city. ‘They are wealthy beyond the dream of a 
Dives. 

“The old musician seems to live only for her. 
She cannot take the lessons regularly ; he sacri- 
fices a more profitable and regular engagement 
that he may come to her whenever she sends for 
him. That is my guess. 

‘*Those times he ‘pulls himself together,’ 
brushes the sorry old coat clean, and takes on as 
much the semblance of a man as what is left of 
him is capable of assuming. At other times— 
well, he drowns his thoughts in absinthe and 
opium, in some grimy garret, Heaven and he only 
know where. 

“«*« Was he never married’? I am coming to 
that. He was married once, and had a little 
daughter. ‘hey were lowly people, and the 
mother died, in abject poverty, I think. But he 
scraped together enough afterward to give the 
little one clothes like those of a dainty princess, 
and he treated her as such. In fact, his whole 
strange being centred on the child—he worshiped 
her. ‘ 

“‘Then he thought to better her lot by coming 
here, and with his violin. He could earn more— 
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she could have finer garments, more jewels. It 
was idolatry pure and simple. 

“‘She had a nurse. He left her with the 
woman. 

‘* When he became settled here he wrote for his 
child to be brought to him. A letter came in an- 
swer—that was the last he ever heard of the little 
one. The shock of it all but killed him. 

‘*The poor do not have the money to hire de- 
tective service. He was forced to work for the 
money first. When his meagre earnings enabled 
him to send a detective to look into the case 
nothing certain could be learned. 

‘*He disappeared. Then, after a few months, 
he came back. He worked as though heart and 
soul were the strings his wavering bow rasped ; 
starved, half clothed himself, that officers—idlers 
many of them—might fatten on his loss. One 
brought the news that the nurse and child could 
be traced to a neighboring city, where the clew 
ceased ; but I think that was a false clew. 

“IT think that they took a different route, and 
went down with a Sound steamer that sank three 
days after the time the nurse wrote him that they 
would start. None of the detectives seemed to 
think of this, and I have said nothing about it 
except now, to you. ‘That was about seventeen 
years ago. 

‘* However, the cld musician kept on paying 
every penny for the futile search for five years 
longer. Then he gave it up despairingly. But 
his confidence in the nurse was such that he felt 
she would die for the child. . . . And he is what 
you see him now—a broken-down man about New 
York, ‘with a story,’ the true version of which it 
is hardly likely you or I shall ever know. 

*«¢ And his only pupil’ ?” the writer repeated, 
sipping his brandy and soda reflectively. ‘‘ Well, 
he chanced to come upon her one day on Broad- 
way. Shabby and gaunt, he followed her home. 
He begged at the door that she would take les- 
sous from him; and what was strange—a whim, 
doubtless—she consented. 

‘The man changed. He seemed to care to live 
again. And he has taught her, and her only, 
since then, abandoning his orchestral engage- 
ment that he might be always ready to go to 
teach her at her beck and call. But I told you 
all that.” 

* * * * * * 

The last calm, restful tones of the rarely melo- 
dious second movement of Beethoven’s' “‘ Sonata 
Pathétique” vanished softly—the arrangement 
for violin and piano by the teacher for his only 
pupil. 

He was playing as he played in no other pres- 
ence than hers. ‘There was a look of strange con- 





HIS ONLY PUPIL. 


tent on his wan face; a shade of color came to 
the man. 

But this time teacher and pupil ceased playing 
before essaying the brilliant movement which 
ends the tonemaster’s sombre-sweet love dream. 
They stopped as if from a like innate impulse. 

** And this is to be our last lesson.” 
this slowly. 

He makes an inarticulate comment. 
is husky. 

The scene is the tapestry-hung music room of 
a New York palace; Persian rugs carpeting the 
place ; gloomy, grand Beethoven, in marble, look- 
ing down from one niche, Mephistophelian Paga- 
nini from another. A glowing hearth, with golden 
andirons, are at the further wall ; here a screen, 
framed in the same precious metal. 

The fair-faced girl seems part of the rare scene. 
But there is no drawing-room tapestry nor por- 
tiére that can harmonize itself with the figure of 
the old violinist. 

‘“‘T am to be married in a fortnight,” she ex- 
plains, blushing consciously. 

She is looking into the smoldering embers now. 

**¢ Yes, this will have to be our last lesson, and, 
I assure you, I regret it more than I can say,” 
she adds. 

There is a silence of some moments. 

‘‘T wonder why it is that I have always made 
you my confidant ?” she asks, half to herself. ‘I 
wonder why I have taken so much pleasure in 
those lessons ? It must be owing to your great 
kindness.” ‘This answer comes to her lips as the 
grave-faced man at her side remains silent. 

But he was to see the only being for whom he 
lived taken away ; the one his imagination pict- 
ured as like his lost little one, if she had lived. 
He would have been different then. 

** And now I think I must tell you something. 
I only learned it recently,” she continues. ‘‘ ‘They 
have told it to my betrothed, as they felt it to be 
their duty to doso. I feel that it was right. I am 
glad, at least, that the matter is as it is. And 
now I wonder why I am about to—confide this to 
you ?” she says, hesitatingly—‘‘ you, my violin 
master ?” She looks at him with brows knit just 
alittle. It does puzzle her. 

“‘ Would you guess,” she begins, slowly, softly, 
affectionately, ‘‘that one day, long, long ago, fa- 
ther’s yacht picked me up, floating on the Sound, 
and that, even to-day, nothing is known con- 
cerning my real parents?” She pauses. ‘ Ouly 
thut they possessed great wealth, and were doubt- 


She says 


His voice 
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less of good birth. Bi 
though. 

‘* Not that I should 
less if they should co 
find them lowly, ever 
no; [ would 


it oh! T am glad of that, 


love my father and mother 
me to me now, and I should 

starving creatures. No— 
to them willingly. But “ 
she hesitates. ‘‘ My poor, poor parents, I wonder 
where thev are ? 

** But they are not See this little silk 
kerchief! It was found fastened about my neck 
when I was picked up. Is it not a delicate trifle 
of finery ? 

‘Why, it 
then a 

The strangely woven bit of fabric had come 
near drifting into the flame. The old musician’s 
hand is trembling unusually to-night ; he has be- 
come almost deathly pale. 

‘You are fatigued ! 
than I should.” And she rises. 

“a ” But he does not continue, 

*‘ This is ‘ good-by,’”’ she says. 


go 


lowly. 


might have been burnt! And 


[ have kept you longer 


** This is ‘ good-by.’” He echoes the words in a 
whisper. 

He turns toward her falteringly with a sudden 
impulse. But this is checked, and he hurries 
through the arched ways of the long hall and ont 
and down into the street, tremblingly clasping 
the old violin case tightly to his breast, as he did 
that day when the young reporter had met him in 
those squalid regions ‘* downtown.” 

* * * * o * 

The wedding took place in the following fort- 
night. 

The reporter was sent to get ‘‘a story” for his 
paper. 

One hour and a half sufficed for him to make 
his notes. A member of the family gave him a 
list of the presents; the wedding was a quiet, 
elegant affair. : 

On his way out a loose leaf fluttered from his 
notebook down into the area. Seeking for it, he 
“ame upon what he supposed was a sleeping per- 
son, there in the shadow beneath the bay window 
in which the wedding ceremony had taken place. 

Then he learned his mistake. The white face 
of the old musician wore a tranquil smile, of 
which death could not rob it, though that poor 
grief-drawn face had been a stranger to one for 
many & weary year. 

The young scribe guessed part of the old art- 
ist’s secret—that this was the home of his only 
pupil. But the rest is hidden. 
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It is some comfort to get to a subject where 
one may be unbound by rules and unnoticed by 
critics, and yet not be removed from all culture 
and beanty. Architecture, in all its theory and 
practice, offers a more enticing field for combat 
than any of the arts. Each one knows what is 
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best, and whether it is good taste for the design 
of the building to be cx antis, or amphiprostyle, 
or pseudodipteral, and whether the intercolumni- 
ation should be pycnostyle, eustyle or arestyle ; 
while further debate, and even enmity, may be 
called out over the detail of doors and windows, 
capital and pilaster, and only those who have a 
special repertory of assertion and argument in 
hand care, in the presence of those who know 
anything of such matters, to venture an opinion, 
for fear of having to cry mercy for their hardi- 
hood in uttering such crude remarks. 

Amongst the few parts of a building which are 
free from such p: irtisanship the balcony stands 
conspicuous. This is greatly owing to ‘the fact 
that the ancients did not use this feature, and so 
no classic models are left for us to study and to 
champion ; but to some extent it is due to its be- 
ing an outgrowth of our modern life and tastes, 
and, like some subjects, as the fireplace, subject 
to varying treatment with the varying hour. It 
is strange that this feature has not been more 
used. Who that has felt the pleasure of stepping 
from the room into the coo! air, and for a brief 
space enjoying all the charm of the outer world, 
and then at will retreating to the shaded room 
again, has not come to look upon it as a real ne- 
cessity to a perfect life? And so familiar are we 
now with some form of balcony on cottage wall 
or palace front that it is almost incredible that 
such a thing was unused by our forefathers. Re- 
fer to any set of drawings of Gothic buildings, 
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: 
the climate of more northern lands would not 
encourage such external features, even when 
the manners were soft enough for the builder 
to study comfort and beauty. The seclusion of 
the ancients in domestic matters never allowed 
their houses to break out in little landings from 
which to view the street life or take the air, 
and so balconies were unknown to Greek and 
Roman. The still greater privacy of Oriental 
manners prohibited any outlook on the street 
but closely latticed oriel or window, and so the 
thing itself, as well as the name, becomes the 
almost exclusive property of soft sunny Italy. 
[t is said that the cramped postion of Vene- 
tian houses compelled the inhabitants to find 
some other way of taking the air than in their 
narrow lanes and waterways, and thus the 
balcony was invented there. This seems likely, 
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such as Pugin’s ‘‘ specimens,” 
and there is but one late at- 
tempt at a balcony, while among 
a hundred and fifty illustrations 
of upright windows in Parker's 
Glossary there is but one small 
turret light which shows a bal- 
cony. Sumptuous bays and 
dainty oriels are everywhere, 
but our climate and our man- 
ners never felt the need of ex- 
tramural airing places. Old 
castles had little wooden gal- 
leries hanging from their walls, 
through the floors of which the 
defenders poured molten lead 
and pitch upon the enemy be- 
neath, but these were not bal- 
conies as we understand them. 
The whole genius of military 
architecture was opposed to 
such an outgrowth. Moreover, IN THE VIA SCALA, VERONA. 
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BALCONY ON THE CLOCK TOWER, MANTUA, 


for certainly in Venice and the parts of Northern 
Italy at one time under its influence we find the 
most abundance and the finest specimens. The 
severely chaste palaces of Florence are without 
any such excrescences; the costly residences of 
the Roman nobles are likewise unbroken by any 
trifles of the sort; but here, northward, nearly 
every street is rich in them. 

The most prominent and most famous of the 
balconies were those erected outside the town- 
hall looking on the public square. From this 
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desta addressed the 
people ; and the citi- 
zens, assembled ‘in 
parlamento” in the 
square, granted their 
assent to acts of gov- 
ernment, and listened 
to the sentences pro- 
claimed therefrom. 
The Broletto in most 
of the northern cities 
still retains its hand- 
some and _ historic 
Ringhiera, always in 
front of a fine win- 
dow. They may be 
found at Milan, Ber- 
gamo, Como, Brescia, 
Piacenza and _ else- 
where. But these, 
interesting and im- 
portant as they doubt- 
less are, do not lend 
themselves to the 
treatment of the 
artist, like many on 
humbler buildings. 
The spectator is at 
once engrossed with the beauty of the 
whole building and its surroundings ; 
his mind is surcharged with thoughts 
of the historic past with all its beauty 
and cruelty, and the less-praised de- 
tails fail to claim attention. But in 
the back street or humbler square the case is 
different. In such a locality any bit of beauty 
calls for notice, and frequently the artist would 
gladly stop and sketch were not the natives so 
persistent with their warm attentions. This is 
strikingly the case with such subjects as the little 
iron balcony I drew near the Campo Santo at 
Brescia. (See page 84.) It overhangs a dirty 
little ditch or stream, and the old lady who keeps 
a tiny garden in the window had hung a bit of 
matting up to formascreen. As I drew, dark- 
ness came on, and the old dame came to pull up 
her awning ; but the onlookers warned her not to 
show her unkempt head, and she, retreating into 
the gathering gloom of the little room, let me 
finish my sketch. The warm glow of sunset on 
the mat against the cold green shutters, and the 
iron rails niello-patterned on the sombre vegeta- 
tion, was a picture only found in such a land. 
Very old balconies do not exist, for, as Mr. Rus- 
kin remarks, the balcony, being by its construc- 
tion and constant use peculiarly liable to decay 
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point of vantage, called the Ringhiera, the po- and to become insecure, it is certain at some time 
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to be replaced or else removed for the safety of 
life and limb. So with few exceptions most of 
them date from the fifteenth or even sixteenth 
century. One does not feel this to be a serious 
defect. There is something about the very thing 
that, be it what it may, it always looks well. Like 
a framed pencil drawing, let it be by the fist of 
any schoolboy, or the vain elaboration of some 
boudoir miss, it always looks good decoration. 
The ponderous production on the clock tower in 
the Piazza delle Erbe at Mantua is a case in 
point. (See page 86.) Late and heavy in style, 
underneath a ‘‘ baroque” figure of the Virgin, 
and encroached on by the roof of a little wine 
shop, it is yet very pretty in its picturesque set- 
ting ; but how I managed to get a drawing of it 
I can hardly tell. Mr. Street complains of being 
mobbed in Mantua as he tried to sketch, and I 
shared his fate.and almost gave it up as useless. 

Another instance of this is a charming speci- 
men of a wrought-iron balcony, late in date, in 
an old house near the cathedral at Cremona. 
The doorway under it now forms the entrance to 
a smith’s shop, and all sorts of iron, tool and 
ornament, dangle from the roof and grill. All 
day long, under this inverted forest of metal, 
goes on the chink of the hammer, and the sun 
steals round, casting delicious shadows on the 
broken plaster wall, and cool evening comes; but 
no courtly dame or smiling maiden bursts the 
window and comes to bloom upon the fragile 
slab, showing, through the interlacings, all their 
beauty and wealth of costume. In the neighbor- 
ing square the tawdrily bedecked mammas and 
daughters are promenading round and round 
amongst the other Cremonese, to the sounds of 
the excellent municipal band. A slattern woman 
may undo the creaky window and water the few 
plants that add their beauty to the rusty rails. 
Only this! There is depression in the thought 
that everything has had its day. What it was it 
no longer is. Its old purposes have changed ; it is 
allawed to decay, or to be used by other men, 
and differently kept because differently loved. 
Where Petrarch loved and wrote the coppersmith 
bangs his wares ; the floors which only knew the 
tread of dukes and titled dames are rotten with 
decay or melancholy as some little-used museum ; 
the shades and cloisters where religious sentiment 
and disappointment found a refuge have changed 
to all the coarseness of the barracks ; and the bal- 
conies where Bocecaccio’s ladies hung and heard 
the sonnets of their cavaliers are possessed by 
some thriftless lodger who only knows the toil 
and grime of hard existence, and never enters 
into the soul of the existence which produced the 
beauties of the past. 


It is reasonable that the city of Romeo and 
Juliet should be chief in the land of balconies, 
and this Mr. Ruskin declares it to be as far as 
regards the strict effect of the baleony. There 
are some fine specimens here, and several of the 
pierced-slab type. Beautiful as rare is the corner 
balcony in the Via Seala. Made of marble, deli- 
cately carved, and a cinquecento window frame 
behind, it at once proclaims itself to be a treasure 
saved from Time’s all-destroying hand, though 
now @ leather cutter rents the house. In such 
parts of the town as are still left by the engineer 
with his improvements one may find many a 
shadow-producing bit. There are few devices for 
breaking the perpendicular of the street more 
useful than the ‘‘ kneeling gratings ” on some old 
and- dirty houses in the Via 8. Alessio, which, 
though they are not balconies in the strictest 
sense of the word, yet serve as such as far as tak- 
ing air and seeing up and down the street de- 
mand ; for they are of the size a man may sit in. 

For artistic effect as shade producers the balco- 
nies of Venice stand pre-eminent, and most peo- 
ple will think that for number and beauty she is 
here also the unrivaled queen. The deep cavern- 
ous doorway of the palace is nearly always cor- 
niced by the window balcony of the next story, 
casting its shadow on the splendid mass of dark 
beneath. ‘Then above these windows protrudes 
another wide stone slab, lending mystery to their 
fine dark openings by its welcome shade. And 
so the next story; till the roof eaves fling their 
shadow on the topmost window opening. This 
is seen in the little study of a palazzo in a side 
canal which contains all the best features of the 
larger palaces (p. 88). A sail on the Grand Canal 
where the Byzantine and Gothie palaces hang out 
such wealth of balconies is far too much for one 
poor mortal to grasp in ashort hour. To stand 
in front of them, or even to study a drawing of 
one, produces some such feeling as is felt on be- 
ing in the midst of too great wealth of flowers. 
The excessive grace and beauty of the window 
tracery with the tender balustrades below, the 
color and mosaic and the eversrippling water, 
seem too much for our dull-toned northern minds 
to grasp as really workaday things. ‘The com- 
monplace and no-art balconies which one finds in 
close congregation everywhere—as those over- 
hanging a canal just by the post office, shown in 
the large drawing on page 89—are a great reac- 
tion from the order of the older and more ortho- 
dox sorts, but beautiful and useful in their pro- 
fuseness, and an illustration of how little one 
troubles about rules of art when judging the ef- 
fect of street balconies. The oldest balconies are 
all of marble, and generally consist of slender 
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columns supporting a top rail, at the corners of 
which: sit two little dogs, the whole supported by 
lion-headed brackets. ‘They largely date from the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. ‘The same style 
appears in all the neighboring towns, which were at 
one time under the domination of Venice, and it is 
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Fl therefore found in Padua, Vicenza and Verona, just 

Hae as one finds the lion on the column. In later years 

Hid iron has been largely used, and the little drawing of 

Were the bent iron balcony, near the Salute, shows how 

HS beautiful such simple means may be in result, the 

Wis almost trumpery materials yielding a very satisfac- 

Ha tory production. 

hie All this is greatly aided by the wealth of flowering . 
ee, green universally present, but notably so in the poorer t 
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houses. Often, as the ‘‘Stones of Venice” 
puts it, ‘the falling branches of the flowers 
stream like fountains through the pierced 
traceries of the marble,” and everywhere, in 
good taste and in bad, in stone and in iron, in 
nakedness and clothed with verdure, these 
North Italian balconies meet and please the 
eye. 

On a return from Italy, if one should 
choose the route through Germany, the almost 
sudden and complete disappearance of the 
balcony is quite a distress to the student of 
ON THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE, such matters. In Innsbriick, Nuremburg and 
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on the Rhine old examples are practically non-ex- 
istent, as is natural in Gothic countries ; but if 
one elects to travel through France the transition 
is a little less rapid, either by the Marseilles route 
or through the wooden architecture of Switzer- 
land. In all these countries, as well as our own, 
there are now any number of specimens ‘in the 
classical taste” of modern times, ponderous and 
heavy in cement and stone, trivial and cheap in 








cast iron, and, quite recently, beautiful and useful 
in molded brick and terra-cotta. ‘There seems to 
be a prospect that, despite the limitations of 
situation, without the inspiration of a wealthy 
past, and under a doubtful climate, the people 
of this country will yet add greatly to the beauty 
of their streets, fagades and the comfort of their 
lives by the further study and greater use of the 
balcony. 





NEARLY midwinter, and Christmas close upon 
us! But where are the blizzards? Where is the 
biting northeaster ? Where the snow, heaped into 
mountains ; or the ice, covering the rills with si- 
lence? Ah! nous avons changé tout cela—we 
are in California, on the Pacific slope, in the land 
of midwinter sunshine, midwinter zephyrs, mid- 
winter roses. 

As I stop on the brow of the hill and look away 
into the sunlit scene before me everything ap- 
pears wonderfully beautiful. Down in the valley 
groves of fruit trees, already budding ; beyond it 
the ground rising from height to height in natu- 
ral steps. The cafions studded with white ranch 
houses, gleaming in the sun; acres of eucalypti, 
waving their foliage in the light breeze; cattle and 
horses grazing on the hillsides ; and yonder on the 
distant hill, rearing its head above the others, the 
outline of the ‘‘ Arbor Day Cross,” planted there 
by Joaquin Miller for the benefit of the children 
of Oakland and San Francisco. A hundred yards 
below the base of the cross I see the cottages be- 
longing to Miller’s ranch, known as The Heights, 
the property and abode of the poet. 

Notwithstanding the advanced season of the 
year it is a hot tramp up to the Miller ranch. 
The road winds along hillsides and gulches ; one 
may look up into orchards on the one side and 
down upon chicken farms on the other, but as 
I rise above the plateau below, into which the 
magnificent Bay of San Francisco has stretched 
its placid waters, the view widens, and I observe 
the cities of Alameda, Oakland and part of Berke- 
ley, while across the bay lies San Francisco, del- 
icately veiled in a pearly ocean mist ; and yonder, 
southward, swathed in the same fine film of vapor- 
ous sunshine, as [ suddenly turn a bend in the road, 
I can make out the towns of San Leandro, San 
Lorenzo, Haywards—on and on, until the marvel- 
ous stretch of landscape dies away in the far dis- 
tunce into a dream of tremulous beauty. 
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I have reached the goal of my journey, the 
Miller mansion. Yet, the word is wrongly chosen, 
for while most men would build a mansion of 
many apartments the poet has chosen to build a 
number of cottages, each one containing just a 
few rooms. Here to the left, as I cross a little 
rustic bridge and walk past the “ poet’s seat,” is 
the study. To the right is the guest house, and 
further up on the hill the dining house. The 
door to the study is open—it always is open, day 
and night. when Miller is at home—and as I enter 
I am cordially greeted by the poet, who is still in 
bed, although it is in the small hours of the aft- 
ernoon. 

The study! But not a single bookshelf in it, 
not a book to be seen. Yes, one—Tolstoi’s ** What 
to Do.” 

«‘ Ah, Tolstoi! What do you think of Tolstoi ?” 

“‘T know little of Tolstoi,” says Joaquin. 
‘«‘ Partington has read me a chapter or two of this 
‘What to Do,’ and we have discussed his doc- 
trine of non-resistance, his theories of labor, and 
so on; but Iam not tempted thereby in his direc- 
tion. What! shall the evil man triumph as long 
ds there is one good man left with strength to kill 
him? What are we here for at all, anyhow, if 
not to see to it that right shall live and wrong 
shall die ?” 

My host is no doubt a student, but he is not a 
bookworm. One day, some years ago, I sat with 
him on the steps of the study, looking down upon 
the beautiful panorama before us, and turned the 
conversation upon reading. 

‘*Why should I want to read ?’ he said. “I 
have the flowers and the sunshine, the scenery, 
the fresh air of the hills—what more do I need ?” 

To-day he speaks differently, when I once 
more take up the subject. “I never read,” he 
says. ‘‘I know people think I did once, but I 
never had the opportunity. I now feel that I 
must find time to read, for if I don’t I shall be 
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writing something one of these days that has been 
written about already.” 

In this study Miller does all his writing, and 
he does it in bed. Fresh from the sleep in the 
invigorating air of the hills, he dips his quill and 
pens his ideas, passing from the land of dreams 
straight into the realm of thought withont expos- 
ing himself to any exertion that might interfere 
with his reflections. 

But the study is not less interesting because of 
the absence of books. ‘The accompanying illus- 
tration depicts the back of the room, with the cur- 
tain hanging in front of the bed, and drawn for 
dressing purposes only. In addition to ordinary 
bedclothes there are a bearskin and a very woolly- 
looking horsehide on the bed, the latter, accord- 
ing to Miller, having once belonged to a horse 


which carried the immortai Fremont on his ex- 


plorations in California. The floor, too, is strewn 
with fur rugs, giving the whole interior a cozy 


appearance. The furniture is scanty and very 
plain, but the walls are covered with photographs, 
letters, manuscript, cards, maxims, Indian curi- 
osities and a variety of articles, pinned on, nailed 
on, glued on, producing the impression of a mu- 
scum rather than of a literary study. 
maxims I notice one in particular. 
“‘ Joaquin Miller,” and runs: 


Among the 
It is signed 


‘* Familiarity is vulgarity; Popularity is mediocrity.” 


As we converse the subject turns upon his im- 
mediate surroundings. He gives me to under- 
stand that his arrangements here have been made 
with a view to bring a simpler and more primitive 
manner of living into harmony with the condi- 
tions of present civilized life. ‘‘ There is no rea- 
son,” he says, “‘ for shutting yourself up behind 
barred doors and barbed fences.” ‘Then he con- 
tinues: ‘‘There is nothing here but chicken 
ranches and grass, grass and chicken ranches. If 
you want anything else you must go down yon- 
der ;” and he nods his head toward the busy cities 
below, the spires and turrets of which are gleam- 
ing in the sunlight before his glance, as he looks 
through the open door. 
atmosphere here !” 

I insist that the presence of an atmosphere 
would depend upon individual perception, but he 
will not have it that way. 

‘‘There is nothing here,” he repeats, ‘‘save the 
little glints of rainbow colors I have tried to pro- 
duce ; but it is all like pouring one drop of red 
into a bucket of water—scarcely perceptible.” 

I go to the guest house while Miller dresses. 
It is a cottage with one front room and two bed- 
rooms behind. The same splendid view, and here 


‘‘There is not even an 
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also the walls decorated with pictures and curi- 
osities. I notice two portraits of Tolstoi and a 
full illustrated page of the San Francisco Zzr- 
aminer, giving an account of the poet’s interview 
with Chris Evans, a notorious outlaw, who since 
his meeting with Miller under the redwoods of 
the Sierras has been captured, tried and sentenced 
to imprisonment for life. 

As I sit down here, waiting for my host to come 
along and take me up for dinner, I survey in my 
mind the singular personality of which he is pos- 
sessed. Let no one think that in this beautiful 
spot Joaquin Miller cultivates only the genius of 
the poet. Let no one think-that he has no other 
work to perform than to write poetry, resting 
upon a luxurious couch. Not so! When he has 
put down his pen he bends his muscle to manual 
Ile believes that the business of the world 
is worth working Unlike Tolstoi, he does not 
ask whether the job next his hand is worth tak- 
ing up—he takes it up. Hehas no time to ask 
whether life is worth living—he lives it. He toils 
at his work, writes, hoes, plows, mows, 
shoots and occasionally preaches. He eats his 
dinner, drinks his wine, feeds his heart on the 
smell of his wonderful roses, cracks his joke and 
laughs out loud with the laughing Californian 
sun, and swears by the Lord that “it is all very 
good.” More than this: he can eat a chunk of 
bread and drink a glass of water with a thankful 
heart—and does it when need may be, still swear- 
ing by the Lord that bread with water “ straight ” 
out of the of the hills is very good too. 
When the demijohnu of whisky gives out there is 
still plenty of that water—‘‘The best in the 
world, boy !” he will say. He does not whine ; he 
works, and is thankful. 

He works, and the fruits of his labors may be 
seen all around. What The Heights were be- 
fore he came here five years ago anyone may judge 
from a glance at the sutroundings. Bare, shaly, 
barren land ; thin pasturage for poor stock, riddled 
by tens of thousands of squirrel holes ; a land for 
the conies, the coyotes and the mountain lions: 
he has planted it with thousands of trees—olive, 
peach, plum, apple, willows, chestnuts, acacias, 
grapevines and roses. ‘The wilderness has fairly 
blossomed as the rose. ‘There are his cottages— 
the chapel, the sleeping room, the guest house, 
the home of his mother and the flower house, the 
great barn, the little bridge, the stone terraces, 
the fences, the fish ponds, the ingenious arrange- 
ment of waterworks and the irrigating channels 
for watering his roses. With his own hands and 
arms and legs, with back bent and brow sweat— 
honest sweat—he has done most of this work 
himself. 


labor. 


digs 


a 


heart 
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‘«¢ Wha is to be the end of it all ?” says Tolstoi, 
in his grim and ghastly fashion. ‘Stench and 
worms !” ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity !” says 
Solomon. 

Joaquin Miller answers differently. Ife has 
already lodged with the authorities of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland a document in which he be- 
queaths to those two cities on certain conditions 
all this land for the purpose of turning it into a 
park. Referring partly to this, and more espe- 
cially to the Arbor Day Cross on the top of the 
hill, he says: ‘It will be left to the school chil- 


dren of the two cities, who planted it, forever.” 


Not for worms to devour, not for vanity to mock, 


has he done his splendid work of love, but for the 
children to enjoy forever—merry, laughing chil- 
dren, the youth that always is, the fragrant blos- 
soms of his own race that wither-only to be suc- 
ceeded by others. He writes poetry for us, who 
love poetry ; he works with his strong arms for 
our children, who love trees and flowers—what 
more can a true poet do ? 

My thoughts are interrupted by Joaquin calling 
me outside, and we ascend the steep path lead- 
ing up to his mother’s house, also known as the 
dining house. Often as I have seen him, I can- 
not help noticing his singular appearance. ‘Tall, 
muscular, weird-looking, as the gentle wind that 
rushes down from the mountains wafts his beard 


and hair over his breast and shoulders he bends 
forward as he ascends the hill. On his head a 
broad-brimmed black wideawake ; over his shoul- 
ders the skin of a grizzly bear, fur side out, and 
lined with bright yellow and dark red. He wears 
no coat, but a vest of dark material partly covers 
a soft fawn pongee silk shirt, under the collar of 
which is tied a bright-blue necktie dotted with 
white. Round his waist he wears a red silk scarf, 
while his tight-fitting corduroy breeches disappear 
below in a pair of Wellingtons. But it is the 
expression of his countenance which gives to the 
whole the final harmonious effect. Although 
but little over fifty, his face bears the marks of 


exposure and sufferings during hard times in the 
wild and lonely nature he has reveled in explor- 
ing. I think I can read ‘‘ Mount Shasta” there ; 
but I can read, too, the tender compassion for the 
oppressed Indians, whom he has so warmly de- 
fended in his writings, notwithstanding that their 
arrows have left scars on several parts of his body. 
Hlis eyes are deep-set, his glance steady, often 
piercing. But withal there is a merry twinkling 
in the blue orbs—something bordering on the mis- 
chievous—something that often seems to laugh, 
even when his face is otherwise composed. 

We are in the dining room. It is a tent within 
a house, the canvas stretched to follow the out- 
line of the cottage. The walls are minus the pic- 
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tdrial decorations of 
the other cottages, 
and the 
consist of bunches of 
sweet-corn stalks, ar- 
tistically arranged in 
the corners. 
are doors leading into 
the kitchen and Mrs. 
Miller’s 
tain arranged in dra- 
pery in the centre of 
the room, a fireplace ; 
but with the 
tion of the ne¢ 
table, side table 
few chairs, the 1 
is bare of furn 
During the meal Mil- 
Jer sits in a rocking 
chair near the kitchen 

door, through which 

he passes every now and then for the purpose of 
fetching plates or other table service that may be 
required. Opposite him sits his mother, and I am 
placed between the two. 

The poet ladles the soup into a small bowl, 
asking me a pass it to “mother.” After soup 
follow boiled ham and cabbage, and we drink 
claret and water—pure as crystal. Then we have 
potatoes and baked apples, a singular combina- 
tion, but I take if that he forgot to serve the 


ornaments 


There 


room, a@ cur- 


excep- 
essary 
and ib 
oom 


iture. 
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potatoes with the 


meat, for he hesitates a mo- 
ment, as if puzzle 


‘fore putting one on my 
ands it to me: ‘ Kat it with 
a fine potato.” Then Miller 
makes coffee over the coal-oil lamp on the side- 
It is delicious coffee, served in very tiny 
cups, black and strong, and is accompanied by 
cheese and fruit, Miller cutting the cheese in im- 
mense chunks. 
Throughout the 


plate, saying, as | 
some butter—it 


board. 


meal the principal topic of 


STORY TELLING IN THE REDWOOD CAMP. 


















conversation is Australia, and my host listens 
with seeming interest as I tell him of hardships 
I have endured there, and how, through force of 
circumstances, I had at one time to fare upon 
snakes and lizards. 

‘Snakes are good eating,” says Miller. “‘ There 
is some kind of electricity about them which is 
healthy ; besides, they are fat, and better than 
frogs.” 

Dinner over, we rise. ‘‘ Good evening, madam !” 
says Joaquin, with grave, old-fashioned courtesy, 
and bows to his mother, who bids us both “ good 
evening,” and we depart. We go to the study and 
‘light up.” I bring out my pipe, and Miller 
lights a stump of a cigar. I express surprise, not 
having noticed before that he cultivates the habit. 

‘‘T don’t smoke a pipe,” he says; ‘it is too 
much trouble ; but sometimes I get hold of a cigar 
I have been lying on for a few days. Then I 
smoke it.” 

The external architecture of the study is some- 
what ecclesiastic, with door and windows in the 
gable facing the road. They are pointed above, 
not in arches, but in straight lines. The windows 
have colored glass for panes, and the door is sur- 
mounted by a crude fanlike ornament, in the cen- 
tre of which is a new moon, painted yellow on 
brown ground. The finial on the gable consists 
of a cross-shaped ornament, the whole being a 
quaint and simple mixture of Saxon, Gothic and 
Moslem architecture. 

**Come iutu my rain room,” says Joaquin. 

It is a small chamber, adjoining the study, con- 
taining a bed, a chair and a table, the walls pro- 
fusely decorated with pictures, among which I no- 
tice one in particular—the photograph of a very 
handsome woman. Then my friend pulls the blinds 
down and turns an invisible tap. The effect is 
magical, for it suddenly appears as if we were in 
the midst of a delicious April shower. The water 
falls fast upon the roof and pours over the eaves, 
and, as the blinds are now drawn, we behold the 
sunlit landscape below through rainbow colors, 
while the water is splashing from the reof upon 
bushes and flowers without. On a hot blazing 
day, when the sunlight almost scorches the sight, 
the cooling effect of this contrivance is the per- 
fection of relief. 

Against the rain room leans a beautiful rose, 
the fragrant flowers of which on this December 
day play in various hnes—pure white, pale red and 
yellow. It has grown till it reaches above the eave, 
and its long stem curves with a serpentine sweep 
round the corner of the building. 

‘‘It is an African rgse,” says the poet. “A 
British officer sent it me from Alexandria after 
the bombardment.” 
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We walk through the grounds, and he points 
out to me the site where he will some day build 
another study, his thousands of trees planted by 
his own hand, his elaborate stonework, his mag- 
nificent roses, the weird stone mounds where lhe 
says two persons have been already cremated and 
on one of which he proposes to be burned to 
ashes himself. The idea was conceived before 
crematories became general and was meant to set 
an example for the race, for whose present bar- 
barous funeral customs Miller has a very hearty 
contempt. He shows me a heap of stonework, 
looking like an old ruin, where at. one time a 
cannon was planted, and points to a ridge where 
he says General Fremont built a road over the 
foothills. 

It is when rambling over his grounds in this 
wise that Miller becomes talkative ; but around a 
camp fire he is at his best. On one such occasion, 
some months ago, he gave us a lovely story of the 
coyote. We were a little crowd of Bohemians, 
principally artists and literary people, who were 
camping in the redwood grove close to his place. 
Gathered round the blazing logs under the can- 
opy of the giant redwood trees, inhaling the 
odorous balm of the forest, our merry company 
listened with rapt attention to Joaquin’s fine re- 
cital of the story of the coyote that took the gift 
of love from the West to the Far East, and was re- 
warded by the angel by being made the fleetest- 
footed of all animals. 

‘*Mark Twain is a much more sensible man 
than I am,” says Miller, referring to this incident. 
‘*When he has a story he tells it first. Then, 
when he sees that it takes well, he writes it. I 
have followed his example this time, for, seeing 
how well you all thought of my story, I have 
since published it.” 

Miller can tell a joke on himself and heartily 
enjoy it. ‘*‘ When the Wild West Show was here 
last,” he says, ‘‘1 was in San Francisco one day. 
Coming along Market Street, I met two little 
street urchins. ‘ Hello, pard shouted one ; ‘ does 
you belong to the Wild West Show ?” 

Of course 1 laugh at this; but the story is not 
completed until Miller continues, with that ‘mis- 
chievous twinkling in his eye: “I looked at thie 
boy and said, ‘ Belong to it, sonny ? Why, I am 
the whole business.’ ” 

We speak of horses. Miller is a magnificent 
horseman, and sits and handles a horse with the 
ease and grace of one reared in the saddle. On 
the little finger of his left hand he carries a very 
valuable diamond ring. 

“Tt was given to me in trust,” he says, “ by 
the French Prince Imperial when he went to Zulu- 
land. After his death I sent it to his mother, 











but she wonld not receive it, and returned it to 
me. Ido not look upon it as my own. I taught 
the prince riding—bnt not to mount,” he adds, 
changing his tone of voice ; and it recurs to my 
mind that Lieutenant Carey stated in his defense, 
when held responsible for the death of the prince, 
that had his imperial highness got into the saddle 
more adroitly he would have escaped the fate 
that overtook him. 

The shades of evening have fallen upon the 
landscape. The glorious midwinter sun has dip- 
ped into the great Pacific and thrown its last 
ravishing reflections upon the towering hills, 
while night clouds are gathering on the welkin. 

‘‘Now watch my display of fireworks,” says 
Miller. ‘‘See them lighting up the towns with 
the electric spark. There comes Alameda—she 
is always first.” 

Indeed, as I look down into the lowland I be- 
hold a most effective: scene. Like a will-o’-the- 
wisp leaving his track behind him, the electric 
spark leaps from place to place through the dark- 
ness, until streets and avenues lie like streaks of 
light in the thickening gloom, indicating the spot 
where fair Alameda rests on the bay shore. 
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** Now watch Oakland coming up !” 

But Oakland does not “come up,” and I sug- 
gest that she is justifying herself by the “ mu- 
nicipal moonlight” theory, notwithstanding the 


fact that the newborn moon is swathed in heavy 
clouds. 
“Ah!” he says, “‘ that is so. Alameda is rich 


—she has her own electric plant ; but Oakland is 
in the hands of corporations and contractors—she 
is left in the dark.” 

Miller does not burn the midnight oil. The 
conventional student’s lamp is not found in his 
study ; a sperm candle is all he needs, for he goes 
to rest early. So I bid him “good night,” and 
prepare to walk down the steep hills to the throb- 
bing, restless heart of the city “left in the dark,” 
down ‘‘ yonder, where the noise is.” He shakes me 
by the hand as we part. It is a warm, friendly 
grasp, full of heartiness and sympathy. 

“You must come out again soon,” he says. 
“Come and stay in the guest house all night, 
some time when we have moonlight. Then it is 
beantiful here. Then, as you look ont of your 
open door, you will see God’s face lighting 
fairly upon you.” 
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By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Nay, not for place, but for the Right, 
To make this fair world fairer still— 
Or lowly lily of a night, 
Or sun-topped tower of a hill, 
Or high or low, or near or far, 
Or dull or keen, or bright or dim, 
Or blade of grass, or brightest star— 
All, all are but the same to Him. 


O pity of the strife for place! 
O pity of the strife for power! 
How scarred, how marred a mountain’s face! 
How fair the fair face of a flower! 
The blade of grass beneath your feet 
The bravest sword—ay, braver far 
To do and die in mute defeat 
Than bravest cofiqueror of war! 





When I am dead say this, but this: 
‘*He grasped at no man/s blade or shield, 
Or banner bore, but helmetless, 
Alone, unknown. he held the field. 
He lield the field, with sabre drawn, 
Where God had set him in the fight! 
He. held the field, fought on and on! 
And so fell, fighting for he Right.” 


. ‘Tue Herents, Oakland, Cal. 
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**IN HER HAND WAS THE PLUSH CASE CONTAINING THE TURQUOISES.” es “SHE DREW SOMETHING 
WITH A RAPID GESTURE FROM HER BODICE, AND RAISED HER KIGHT HAND ON HIGH.” 


MRS. DUSENBURY’S TURQUOISES. 


By VioL_er EtyNGe MITCHELL, 


Mrs. DusENBURY was, when I first met her, a 
very remarkable person. First of all, from a 
worldly standpoint, as a social leader ; secondly, 
from a spiritual outlook, as a home missionary ; 
thirdly, from an intellectual standard, as a wit ; 
lastly, but not least, she was by all odds the 
handsomest and the richest woman in San Fran- 
cisco. It seemed as if Fortune had literally 
showered upon her gifts which, taken singly, 
many of her less fortunate sisters had desired—in 
vain. 

Perhaps apart from all this array of flattering 
points there was something still more extraordi- 
nary about Mrs. Dusenbury, and that was the 
mystery which enshrouded her. She had burst 
upon us in the gilded glory of her worldly chat- 
tels and personal attractions like a meteor from 
the sky, and the few among us who had held 
aloof at first, and were inclined to demand a pass- 
port and a family tree, succumbed ignominiously 
within a year, let down our social barriers and al- 


lowed her triumphal chariot wheels to pass over 
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our prostrate forms, glad to accept a seat by her 
side in her victoria with its liveried driver, }.roud 
to receive her elegantly written cards of invitation 
to receptions and balls. Ini a word, we accepted 
her. 

It was my fortune to have the peculiar hair and 
complexion which set off most advantageously her 
blond locks and blue eyes. She adopted me as a 
special favorite, showered upon me many proofs of 
her regard, and finally invited me-for an indef- 
initely long visit to her residence, the Laurels. 

It was the month of June when I arrived there, 
and the roses about the place were in full bloom. 
An immense lawn surrounded the house, which 
was built in the old colonial style, and was shaded 
on the east and west by magnificent oak trees. 

Mrs. Dusenbury met me at the door, and dis- 
missing the pretty chambermaid who, in white 
cap and apron, stood ready to pilot me to my 
room, led the way thither herself. 

She wore a pale-blue cashmere, trimmed with 
velvet, and the evening being cool, she had thrown 
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a white lace scarf over her shoulders, which 
shrouded without concealing the ivory neck be- 
neath it. 

‘““You are so kind, Lyra!” she exclaimed, 
throwing open the door of the pretty rooms in- 
tended for my use —‘‘so kind to come to me just 
when I was on the brink of despair !” 

She drew me inside the apartment, and with 
graceful impetuosity threw her arms abont my 
neck and kissed me; then seating herself on a 
lounge, made room for me by her side, holding 
one of my gloved hands in her own, which were 
sparkling with rings. 

‘*T have the very dullest set in the house !” she 
cried, confidentially, ‘and the most impossible 
to entertain. Oi! and water, my dear—milk and 
vinegar! There is Mr. Johnson—my husband in- 
sisted on inviting him. He is as wise as Solomon 
on political economy, but as stupid as an owl 
about music. Let anyone sing, and he will walk 
out of the room. Speaking of music, I have Miss 
Alvarra here—met her in Italy last year. She 
sings divinely, but imagine mixing up prima 
donnas and such monstrosities as Herr Welmar, 
who ‘dropped in’ without any invitation yester- 
day, and intends to stay. Oh, my dear, it is 
dreadful! There are nine more guests, none of 
whom were invited for the same month, but all 
of whom changed the dates to suit themselves ; 
and here I am with an elephant on my hands.” 

‘‘Who is that pretty woman I saw on the 
piazza speaking to your husband ?” I inquired, 
rising to take off my hat and survey myself in a 
pysche glass which stood near the window. 

As I glanced in this mirror I saw a dark frown 
cross the face of my hostess, and there was a 
shade of impatience in her voice as she replied : 

“‘Oh ! that little woman in the white gown and 
lavender ribbons? That is Miss Courtney, a 
friend of Inez Alvarra’s. Inez asked permission 
to bring her with her. Of course I could not 
refuse.” 

Something in Mrs. Dusenbury’s tone startled 
me. I turned and faced her as she stood beside 
the crimson velvet portiére which divided the 
parlor from the bedroom. 

‘She is very pretty,” I said, ‘‘and must be a 
charming addition to your olla-podrida.” 

The effect of my words was electrifying. From 
a self-possessed woman my companion was trans- 
formed into a tigress. 

‘* Pretty ! charming !” she gasped. ‘‘ Don’t say 
that if you wish to retain my good will. She isa 
fiend! I detest her !” 

The paleness which must have overspread my 
cheeks brought her to her senses, for she laughed 
—such a natural, unaffected peal of merriment. 
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‘Did I frighten you ?” she cried. ‘I am 
nervous—ridiculously nervous. Cyclones in the 
kitchen, my dear, have overbalanced my mind. 
Wait till you are married !” (she playfully shook 
her finger at me). ‘‘And to-day that horrid Miss 
Courtney was so cruel to my poor little terrier 
that I positively resent it. Never mind! She is 
my guest. Help me to do my duty to her. En 
avant!” she exclaimed, still smiling. ‘‘ You are 
my lieutenant—no, my commanding officer. Be 
asun. Get the planets revolving in an amicable 
way about you, and keep my. little stars from 
colliding with my comets. I assure you that I 
will repay the debt with gratitude.” With a 
merry twinkle in her blue eyes and a graceful in- 
clination of her blond head she bade me ‘‘Adieu,” 
adding, as she left me alone, ‘‘I will send Sarah 
to unpack your trank.” 

* * * * * * 

I realized very soon that the task assigned to 
me by our charming hostess was no sinecure. 
The element of discord held high carnival at 
the Laurels, in spite of her efforts and mine to 
produce harmony. 

It was not strange, after the peculiar words 
which had fallen from Mrs. Dusenbury’s lips in 
regard to Miss Courtney, that 1 should observe 
with some curiosity the attitude of the two 
women toward each other—an attitude which 
suggested enmity carefully concealed by a flimsy 
covering of endearing terms and shallow smiles. 

One evening, as I stood at the foot of the great 
oak staircase leading from the main hall to the 
floor above, I was startled to feel a hand laid on 
my arm, and turning, beheld Evelyn Courtney, 
whose coming had been so stealthy that I had not 
heard a rustle of the silk dress she wore. 

A smile of deep meaning was on her lips, and 
she returned my glance of surprise with undis- 
turbed aplomb. 

‘‘Will you grant me a moment’s interview ?” 
she asked, quietly. 

There being no actual excuse for refusal, I nod- 
ded my head, and gravely followed in the wake of 
her shimmering silk gown out into the moonlit 
night and took a seat beside her on the piazza. 

‘‘Miss Winstonleigh,” she began, ‘‘can you 
conquer prejudice, and answer a question or two, 
which need not, I think, clash with your idea of 
loyalty as a guest ?” 

‘Ask what you will,” I replied, struggling to 
overcome my unreasoning dislike to the girl, 
‘‘and, provided there be no objectionable element 
in your questions, they shall be honored.” 

She looked fixedly at me for a moment, and 
then whispered, hurriedly : 

** How long have you known Mrs. Dusenbury ?” 
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‘‘About a year,” I replied, surprised to find how 
brief had been our acquaintance. 

**Do you kriow anything of her former his- 
tory ?” she continued. 

** It does not concern me,” I answered, coldly. 

Miss Courtney bit her lips, and her voice trem- 
bled a little as she went on: 

‘* Have you ever thought—suspected—that her 
beautiful yellow hair was” (she fidgeted and 
looked down at the tips of her red kid slippers) 
“a wig ?” 

** You are impertinent !”I cried ; but the shot 
told—my curiosity was aroused. 

‘*Do you mean that my suspicions are incor- 
rect ?” she persisted. 

‘‘T mean that, as a guest in her house, any crit- 
icism of her is unpardonable,” I retorted. 

‘“‘Hm !” came from her closed lips, and she 
glided away as noiselessly as she had come. 

The incident annoyed me, especially as I be- 
lieved that something more serious than mere 
curiosity had prompted the questions which Miss 
Courtney had put to me. I determined to keep 
my eyes wide open and be on the alert. 

The next day was stormy, and toward even- 
ing the gentlemen retired to the pretty billiard 
room, while we ladies, clustering about an open 
grate fire, listened to the silvery voice of our 
charming hostess while she told anecdotes which, 
though witty and bright, never outraged pro- 
priety and refinement. 

“©Oh, dear Mrs. Dusenbury,” cried Annie Du- 
val, a gay little briinette, ‘‘ will you not show us 
those turquoises which were given to you by the 
Moorish prince, and of which you gave us such a 
tantalizing description that I dreamed of them ?” 

Mrs. Dusenbury smiled graciously, and turning 
to Evelyn Courtney, who was about to leave the 
room, called to her, in mellow tones : 

“«« Evelyn, dear, you are the only one who knows 
where I keep my jewels. I see you are going up- 
stairs—kindly take this key and bring them to 
me.” 

Miss Courtney hesitated a moment, then said, 
‘coldly : 

‘IT would much prefer that you should ask 
your maid.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Evelyn!” protested the lady, 
“Be a good girl. Do not force me to ring for 
Anita.” 

She waved her white hand deprecatingly, and 
held out the key. 

Miss Courtney took it, and left the room with- 
out another word. Five minutes later she re- 
turned, bearing in her hand a white velvet jewel 
case, which she silently laid before Mrs. Dusen- 
bury on the table. 


The turquoises were magnificent in size and 
coloring, and their fortunate possessor good-nat- 
uredly allowed each woman in the room to try 
them on. Miss Courtney alone refrained from 
touching them, and, in spite of the pretty bom- 
bardment of raillery from the lady of the house, 
maintained the reserve which she had assumed. 

We remained in the drawing room later than 
usual that night. A well of more congenial feel- 
ing seemed to have sprung up between the guests 
with the exhibition of the pretty blue stones. 
Not a woman among us who did not secretly 
covet them, and in the breast of at least one 
there was a burning desire to know when and 
where a Moorish prince had become sufficiently 
intimate with our lovely hostess to present her 
with such a regal proof of his esteem. 

My bedroom was in a south wing of the build- 
ing, and Mrs. Dusenbury, to reach her own apart- 
ments, must pass it. I usually fastened the door 
by means of a chain and bolt, and pulled across 
it a beaded portiére, which on warm nights ad- 
mitted the air, yet screened me from observation. 

It was after one o’clock when, as I stood before 
the pysche glass, combing out the somewhat tan- 
gled locks of my curly hair, I suddenly became 
conscious of stealthy footfalls in the hall, which 
had long been deserted. 

An irresistible impulse to peep made me turn 
down the gas, and parting my beaded curtain, I 
beheld Mrs. Dusenbury, clad in white, feeling 
her way down the imperfectly lighted stairs. 

Through the semi-darkness I could see that she 
carried something in her hand, and a sudden 
conviction came over my mind, overpowering in 
its certainty, that her errand was one which 
would not bear the daylight. 

Like a ‘ will-o’-the-wisp ” she flitted ahead of 
me through the deep shadows, and stepping noise- 
lessly, I followed her, drawn as if by a magnet 
after her white gown. 

Then reaching the foot of the great oak stair- 
case, she turned quickly down the hall toward 
the front door, and I, hiding behind the banis- 
ters, heard the key turn in its lock, and knew by 
the breath of cool air which came in that the 
door was open. 

From my corner I saw her with the flickering 
lights full upon her, and like a revelation came 
the answer to my question. That which she car- 
ried in her hand was the plush case containing 
the turquoises. 

With an intense longing to penetrate the mys- 
tery still further, I returned on tiptoe to my room. 
That she was hiding her own jewels from some 
one I was sure. But from whom ? 

Soon afterward I heard her returning footsteps 
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along the hall, and the stealthy closing of her 
bedroom door. Then all was silent. 
* * * * * * 

Mrs. Dusenbury was late at breakfast next 
morning. There was a peculiar pallor on her 
face as she entered the room, without smiling, 
and a cloud of premonition hung over my head 
all through the day. Even Inez Alvarra, whose 
merry laugh was oftenest heard among us, was 
silent and spoke little. 

Toward evening the clouds which had been 
gathering from the south grew heavy overhead, 
and the wind died away, leaving an oppressive 
closeness in the air. 

We had assembled before dinner in a sitting 
room on the second floor, from the windows of 
which, leading out on to a balcony, could be seen 
a magnificent view of the surrounding country. 

We were discussing Rudyard Kipling’s latest 
novel, and Mr. Johnson, with his hand on the 
bell, was about to summon the servant for lights, 
when suddenly from a door on the left there 
burst upon us a woman clad in violet satin and 
black lace, who, throwing herself on the nearest 
chair, with the air of a tragedy queen, exclaimed : 

‘Ladies, I have been robbed! My turquoises 
have been stolen from me !” 

She glanced about her with a flimsy pretense at 
self-control, clasping and unclasping with restless 
hands the locket suspended by a heavy band of 
velvet from her white neck. 

Exclamations of sympathy poured upon her 
from all sides, and for a moment she was the cen- 
tre of a group of animated listeners, of which 
Miss Courtney and myself alone were silent and 
thoughtful. 

I glanced at Evelyn’s face, and saw that the 
full realization of her position had dawned upon 
her. She stood by the table, robed in white, 
without ornament of any kind. Her face was 
very pale except where two vivid spots burned 
with hectic ardor on her cheeks. 

Mrs. Dusenbury’s eyes, wandering from one to 
another, fell on the silent figure, and for a mo- 
ment the two women gazed at each other as might 
two animals who were preparing for mighty 
combat. 

“There is only one person who knew where 
my turquoises were hidden!” murmured the 
hostess ; and she paused with deep meaning. 

Overhead the gathering clouds had culminated 
in one heavy canopy of black, and the silence 
which precedes a storm had fallen upon us. 

Then on the speechless group who waited to 
hear the effect of those portentous words there 
fell an angry rumble of coming thunder, followed 
by three or four vivid flashes of lightning which 





filled the room with a glimmer of fantastic lights 
and shadows. 

I glanced at Evelyn Courtney, who, with one 
hand raised and the forefinger pointing to her 
accuser, stepped forward. Above the echoing 
thunder, and with the lurid flashes still illuminat- 
ing her white gown, she spoke : 

‘* Listen, all of you! I realize what is implied, 
and it is time I should make myself understood. 
A climax has been reached, which makes it nec- 
essary for me to tell you a story. 

** Wait !” she commanded, looking fixedly at 
Mrs. Dusenbury, who had gathered up the trail 
of her violet gown, and was about to leave the 
room. ‘My story may interest you! 

‘* Now liear me, you who know of the suspicion 
which lies over me. It was my fate to meet, ten 
years ago, under very unfortunate circumstances, 
a woman whom I will call Laura Delibes. She 
was accused of a crime—a horrible crime—which 
shall not be named in mercy to her. She was 
caught, accused, tried, found guilty and con- 
demned to death. But she escaped. She was no 
easy prey, and evaded the claims of justice. I was 
present when the crime was committed—an un- 
willing witness. Do you think I could forget 
that woman ?—that I would not recognize her 
under any flimsy disguise, in any country ?” 

She paused suddenly, and fixing her dark eyes 
with penetrating gaze on Mrs. Dusenbury, asked : 

‘‘Does my promise hold true? Are you in- 
terested ?” 

The person addressed did not reply, but sat 
rigid and deathly pale, with her hands clinched 
together and her lips parted in a feeble effort to 
smile. There was an intense stillness in the 
room ; the breeze, which barely stirred the lace 
drapery of the windows, was suffocatingly warm. 

‘*T met that woman years afterward,” contin- 
ued the remorseless voice, ‘‘ under changed and 
happier circumstances. She had married a good 
man, whose money and social position gave her a 
new chance for life in a country which knew not 
her past career. But I knew her, and she re- 
membered me; and when our lives came unex- 
pectedly in contact for the second time I was un- 
der her roof as her guest—was receiving her hos- 
pitality. Moreover, she was living a life of honor, 
obeying the laws of sanctity and duty, both asa 
good woman and a loyal wife. 

** What say you ?—should I give her up to jas- 
tice? Ah, remember that to do that would be to 
blast the life of that good man, her husband ! 

“While I waited, my sense of right warring 
against my heart and my sympathy, a circum- 
stance occurred which killed in my bosom that 
germ of pity for her or hers. 








MY FIHEND JACK. 


*«‘That woman, to rid herself of my unwelcome 
presence under her roof—to ruin my reputation 
while I defended hers—charged me with theft ! 
That woman stands before you !” she cried, sud- 
denly rising and pointing at Mrs. Dusenbury, who 
had risen, and with folded arms and burning 
cheeks faced her accuser. 

She had recovered her aplomb, and barely wait- 
ing for Evelyn’s last words to reach our 
stepped forward. 

**Go on !” she cried—*‘ go on! 


curs, 


Lay bare every 
detail of my life’s history. Tear off the veil which 
shrouds my past ; but you cannot hold me !” 

A look of suppressed rage came over her face 
as, turning to me, she cried : ‘‘ Lyra, at least you 
are not an accomplice to my downfall!” Then, 
reading in my averted face that her last friend 
had deserted her, she faltered a moment, exclaim- 
ing: ‘ And thou, too, Brutus !” 

Then with a langh which pierced our ears by 
its shrill mirthlessness, she gathered up her violet 
skirts, and stepped out of the window on to the 
balcony. It was raining, and the lurid flashes of 
lightning which illuminated the scene produced a 
weird and fantastic effect. 

She stood there for one moment, allowing the 
huge drops to fall upon her upturned face; then, 
raising one hand over her head, she exclaimed, 
with all her old royalty of manner : 

‘Do you think to deliver me up to justice ? 
‘iend! traitor that you are! do you dream of 
dragging me bound with fetters at Cesar’s 
wheels ? Never! Laura Delibes may have been 
an adventuress” (she tossed her golden head de- 
fiantly), “she may be guilty of a crime, but she 
will never be your captive, Evelyn Courtney: nor 
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will she suffer you to lead her again behind prison 
burs which mean death, when liberty is in her 
own hands !” 
She drew something with a rapid gesture from 
her bodice, and raised her right hand on high. 
Inez Alvarra saw the motion first and realized 
With a loud scream she rushed to 
the balcony and was about to seize the right arm 
of the woman, which was still poised in midair. 
Suddenly there was a blinding flash of light- 
ning, followed by such a deafening roar of heav- 
en’s artillery that with one ascord hid our 
terror-stricken faces, afraid te know where that 
mighty dart had fall 
Then I heard t 


its meaning. 


ice of Inez Alvarra speak- 
ing, and raised my id to look at her. 

“The Lord of Hosts has passed this way, and 
His reward was with Him,” she said. 

Then we saw that she stood alone. 
with the mark of the Avenger upon her white 
arm and the hand which still held the jeweled 
dagger, lav Mrs. Dusenbury. 

“*Quick 1” I cried, 
moment her husband 


At her feet, 


rising to my feet. ‘In a 
may be here. Surely he has 
enough to bear: shall he be doubly blighted by 
ignominy and death ? All of you who would bury 
this sad story of crime answer me Yea or Nay !” 

Like a wail : voices rose together with one 
accord, and lo of all was that of Evelyn 
Courtney. ; 

“Hush !” exclaimed Inez, with her finger on 
her lips. 

There was solemn silence as Mr. Dusenbury en- 
tered the room. 

IIe glanced at our terror-stricken faces, and 


walked straight out on to the balcony. 


MY FRIEND JACK. 


By GEORGIE LAMSON, 


IT was a wild, tempestuous night ; the elements 
seemed to be conspiring against human comfort 
and making individual efforts to bring about as 
unpleasant a state of affairs as possible. Despite, 
however, the unpropitious outlook, we were si- 
lently facing the storm together—my friend Jack 
and I. 

He had prevailed upon me to accompany him 
upon an expedition, the purport of which I was 
as ignorant as of its destination ; but a lifelong 
friendship and debt of gratitude to my compan- 
jon justified the faith I had in his honor and led 
me wheresoever he would take me. As the poet 


has it, ‘* we both 
he from the dept 
cause I secmed 


vere silent and both were sad ;” 
h of his own thoughts, and I be- 
so powerless to comfort him. 
Once in awhile a silent pressure of the hand as- 
sured me of his knowledge and appreciation of 
my presence, at the same time seeming to check 
any manifestation of sympathy. But without a 
word I kept pace with him, and expressed in 
every way permitted me my readiness to befriend 
him if necessary, at any sacrifice, for I would have 
died for my friend Jack! We had been almost 
inseparable companions for many years, and to a 
great degree confidants. But even from the best 
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of friends a man has many secret thoughts and 
experiences, the withholding of which rather ce- 
ments the bond. I knew then that there was a 
sad spot in my friend’s life—an association that 
handicapped his career and preyed upon his 
mind, shadowing a naturally sunny disposition ; 
i but with instinctive delicacy I had never intruded 
iE within this well-guarded portal, and waited with 
perfect faith for time to develop all. That mo- 
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i i ment seemed now at hand; for, after walking 
va" about a mile, we turned into a dimly lighted 


street, which at any time must have been little 
frequented, but now was desolate in the extreme. 
A small detached house was our destination, and 
our knock was answered by an unkempt female of 
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iy uncertain age who looked askance at me, and per- 

ey haps would have intimidated me had it not been 

\ ut for my friend’s ‘“‘ He is my own and only confidant 
4 : 


now ;” and beckoning me to follow, he led the way 
upa flight of stairs into a darkened room, its 
only inmate an angel, it seemed to me then, but 
when I could see more clearly it took the form of 
@ woman in whose sad, pale face were lines of 
great beauty which suffering had marred, yet 
could not efface. 

Without seeming to notice my presence she 
held out her arms to Jack, who sank at her feet. 

*¢ Alice, has the hour come ?” 

“‘T think so,” she replied, with a smile that 
seemed to speak of paradise illuminating her face. 
‘«« Jack, my love,” she continued, ‘‘that hour is 
to bring me the first peace I have known for 
many, many years. It frees me from my prison ; 
it gives me wings !” 
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IN THE TIME OF GRASS. 


By MartHA McCuLLocu WILLIAMS. 


Up and down, and around, and over, 
Softly singing, and subtly sweet, 
South winds play in the scented clover, 
Rippling rustle the yellow wheat. 
Faint and far in the valley, falling 
Green and low through the rifted hills, 
Babbling water is calling, calling, 
‘‘Summer is queen!” and the long grass thrills. 


Up and down, and around, and over, 
Gold o’ the sun, in the time of grass, 
Creeps and clings and the white moths hover, 
Silver rain and the clouds do pass. 
Golden dapple is April’s shadow, 
May hath roses, October wine : 
In the time of grass, of the lush-green meadow, 
Oh, then the summer is all divine ! 


With his strong arms around her Jack’s head 
sank on her breast, and his voice, full of tears, 
murmured : 

‘*And have we waited for this, darling, for me 
to lose you, after all ?” 

‘* No,” she said —‘‘to gain me! Ah, Jack, I 
leave you a lonely life, but with what a victory 
won! Do you not know I shall be near you and 
love you just the same? Let us think a little, 
dear. More than eight years ago you wooed me, 
my first and last love. It brought me heaven—it 
goes with me there. How happy we were until 
the dreadful day came when that taint of insan- 
ity, handed down to me from generations back, 
first made its appearance. Don’t interrupt me, 
dear ; it is good to speak of it, for it brings back 
anew all your devotion to me. For five years you 
have borne this, have spent your hours in nursing 
me, your hard earnings in procuring my recovery, 
and now through that patience and constancy you 
see me as of old. They have given me back my 
reason, Jack; but I am afraid, oh, so afraid, of the 
darkness coming again! And I want to go with 
your dear face near me, and your arms about me, 
telling you that I know how you have struggled 
for me, borne an unappreciated, lonely life, and 
sheltered me at the sacrifice of all the world holds 
dear. So, with the light of another life upon us, 
dear, let me go.” 

Jack’s head rested on the stilled heart; he 
spoke no word, but let his hand fall on me as if 
for comfort. I would have borne his suffering, 
would have laid down my life for him! But I 
could do so little—for I was only a dog. 
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Tue Army of the James seemed more like a 
camp meeting than a military organization when 
contrasted with the Army of the Potomac. Thou- 
sands of colored troops were in the ranks, and 
they were all keyed up to a high revival pitch. 
They were forever singing, and their songs were 
all of a devotional character, wailed out in the 
melancholy African way. Many of the white sol- 
diers were from New England, and they felt a 
little as Cromwell’s Ironsides might have felt two 
centuries before. General Benjamin F. Butler, 
their commander, was something of a Cromwell, 
and the combination of effects was a religious 
fervor never seen in the Wilderness and at Pe- 
tersburg. This fervor extended to the navy, where 
on the monitor fleet in the river at Bermuda 
Hundred, under Commodore Melancthon Smith, 
Sunday services were the rigid rule, and Sunday 
school was an established feature. 

Scattered as it was over miles of territory, the 
revival or camp-meeting effect was continuous as 
one journeyed through the camps. ‘The perpet- 
ual crooning of the negro troops was depressing. 
They sang all the time in a sort of ecstasy of 
freedom. When rations were served out the din 
of the revival became deafening. Every man 
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ON THE WAY TO THE CANAL—FLIGHT OF ‘‘ COPIOUS 


sang or hummed some rude hymn. Each sang 
what he liked, though sometimes the choruses 
kept together, while pork and hard tack were 
shoveled out by the quartermaster’s assistants. 
The Army of the Potomac fought, bled and 
died with little musical accompaniment beyond 
the roar of battle, and in moments of repose 
played puker and drank whisky like gentlemen 
who were certain only of to-day and who had 
quit worrying about to-morrow. Grant and his 


corps commanders 
were not men to stir 
up emotions, while 
Butler was essen- 
tially theatrical. 

I saw General 
Butler but once. 
Ife was riding at the 
head of his staff, 
and their appear- 
ance jostled the im- 
pression into my 
mind that they were 
the head of a circus 
parade starting out 
to give a street full 
of villagers a broad 
hint as to the merit 
of the show. On 
this occasion I man- 
aged to get pretty 
close to the head of 
the procession, and 
thereby carned a 
glance from the commander in chief of the Army 
of the James. 

My appearance indicated that I was either an 
artist or a reporter. General Butler hated 
both, and turned his protuberant eye upon me 
with a baleful glare that quite overcame me. I 
had successfully broken the ice surrounding 
Grant, Meade, Warren and Hancock, but this 
look dispelled any desire to become acquainted 
with Butler. I had my general pass, and none 
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PLUNGE INTO A ‘GOPHER HOLE.” 
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was required to visit the operations at the Dutch 
Gap. Butler did not care to have them written 
up or sketched, but the dangers of the trip had 
deterred other artists from visiting the works, 
and no special pains were taken to keep civilians 
away. He was much displeased when my pict- 
ures came out in Zeslie’s, but I was out of his 
jurisdiction by that time. 

The army lay in straggling lines from City 
Point to Burmuda Hundred, and the outposts be- 
yond the latter were the nearest the Union troops 
had yet come to Richmond. Butler was eagerly 
pushing out to be the first to reach the capital 
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Butler added to the picturesque confusion of a 
mongrel town twenty miles long. 

I found loitering about Butler’s headquarters 
& newspaper correspondent named Heath, from 
Cincinnati, who wanted to visit the Dutch Gap, 
but who lacked the enterprise to go alone. We 
planned an expedition. He had been a remarka- 
bly skillful steel engraver, and one of his feats 
was to write a name on a visiting card with a sil- 
ver-pointed pencil in characters so fine as to be 
barely visible to the naked eye, but which came 
out in perfect symmetry under a microscope. His 
experience as a newspaper writer had been limited, 
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ot the Confederacy, and was certainly moving in 
a masterly way toward his objective point, while 
the Army of the Potomac was battering itself to 
pieces before the breastworks at Petersburg. He 
held also the base of supplies for the Army of the 
Potomac, and this gave the banks of the James a 
strong commercial aspect, as well as affording 
room for an odd background of the war. 

Many of the civilians attached to the quarter- 
master’s department had their wives with them ; 
some of them, whole families. The officers also, 
forward movements being slow and not often in 
heavy force, were visited by home folks, while the 
motley crowd of “‘contrabands” who flocked to 


and among his companions, all of whom were 
treated with scant courtesy at this time, Butler 
being under severe newspaper criticism, he ex- 
cited much amusement from his habit of taking 
notes. He carried a pocketful of brown-paper 
sheets, jammed into a wad, which was pulled out 
and scribbled upon at every chance afforded. This 
gave him the name of ‘‘ Copious” Heath among 
his fellows. 

There was but one way to reach the canal, and 
that was to walk. The walking was not very 
good, and as the path lay along the river, stray - 
shots from distant batteries in the outer line of 
Richmond’s defenses dropped now and then in a 
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very careless manner along the way. As we drew 
near the Gap this fire became more frequent. The 
rebels knew what was going on, but were much 
in the dark as to its progress, as this paragraph 
from the Richmond Dispatch, which I find pin- 
ned to the back of my old sketch, where it has 
been for thirty years, will show, while at the same 
time telling something about the canal under 
consideration : 


‘‘This work, while in progress, and all concerning it, 
cannot fail to be of interest. From persons well acquainted 
with the geography of Dutch Gap, through which the canal 
is being cut, we have learned some facts which will enable 
the reader to understand the character and the magnitude 
of the work Butler has undertaken. The isthmus known 
as Dutch Gap, which connects ‘ Farrar’s Island’ with the 
mainland, or north bank of the river, is exactly two hun- 
dred yards across, being eighty feet high on the western 
side, and sloping down to the river 
on the east. The channel of the river 
runs against the west side, striking it 
obliquely. Just off the shore on this 
point the water is from twelve to fif- 
teen feet deep. The channel being 
on this side will greatly aid Butler, 
should he ever complete his canal, 
as, had it been in the middle or on 
the opposite side of the river, he 
would have been obliged to construct 
a huge breakwater to turn the stream 
into the canal. We learn he is cutting 
diagonally through the isthmus, be- 
ginning a hundred yards below its 
narrowest point, and designing to 
come out at the point where the 
channel strikes the bank. This will 
give his canal, if ever finished, a 
length of about three hundred yards. 
As we have stated on a previous occa- 
sion, we have reason to believe that the 
canal proper has not been begun, the 
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cut to the water's edge, 
which is @ necessary 
preliminary, having yet 
been not more than two- 
thirds completed.” 


This uncertainty 
did not prevent the 
rebel batterymen 
from accurately lo- 
cating the canal and 
making the neigh- 
borhood an un- 
healthy one to live 
in. When we struck 
‘“‘Trent Reach,” on 
the river, we were 
close to a battery. 
Some rifle shots 
whistled. We had 
been very gay, and 
not caring to appear 
frightened, took refuge in the theory that some- 
body was hunting for game. It did not take long 
to find out that we were the game. When this 
fact had settled itself into Heath’s mind he bolted 
for the rear, his ‘‘copious” notes falling in a 
shower behind him. I never laid eyes upon him 
again. 

Thus deserted, I went on alone. Crossing the 
river to the narrow neck through which years be- 
fore a speculative German had endeavored to dig 
a canal, but done nothing more than to give it a 
name, I saw in the side of the bank numerous 
little burrows, like the holes of bank swallows, 
greatly enlarged. I also saw a puff of smoke and 
heard a distant scream. Experience at Peters- 
burg had taught me to know when a shell was 
coming. I dived into the first of these miniature 
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bombproofs, upsetting in my headlong plunge a 
white-haired old darky who had been hunched 
up on a stool mending his tattered coat. The 
shell fell in the canal, and the squealing of a mule 
told that it had taken effect. 

We became sociable. It was five minutes to 
eleven o’clock. ‘The darky said the firing came 
from Howlett’s Battery, and that a shot fell every 
seven or eight minutes, except at noon, when the 
gunners stopped to eat their lunch of corn pone 
and boot-leg coffee. I decided to wait until the 
Confederate gentlemen paused for this repast, and 
my black host regaled me with a graphic story of 
his domestic woes. He had “lived,” as the slaves 
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*** Dat’s jist w’at I did,’ says he.” 

He had a pair of new shoes big enough for a 
mule, and was as proud as if he wore a cape over- 
coat. 

Noon came, and the shells quit screaming. I 
went into the cut and made the first sketch of 
the canal. Around the sides niches had been cut, 
into which the men ran for refuge when the cry 
of the lookout, ‘“‘ Holes !” told them a shell was 
coming, and sent them scurrying. Few men were 
hurt, but mules, which were harder to replace, 
often suffered. 

Buttressed as they were by the fortress at 
Drury’s Bluff, which had successfully repelled a 
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always put it, on an estate between Petersburg 
and Richmond, until the Yankees got close 
enough to make it worth while to run away. 
His ‘‘ darter” had married a likely young colored 
man, and things went along happily until an en- 
chantress came from Richmond and lured him 


away. He had hunted up his recreant son-in-law 
and reviled him for his conduct, only to get an 
answer that had elements of merit in it. 

‘* Look a-heah,” said the son-in-law. ‘‘ Ef you 
was a-standin’ under an apple tree, an’ dere shu‘d 
fa’ down a ole rotten apple, and den dere should 
fa’ down a nice ripe apple, which w’ud you take ?” 

*** De nice ripe apple,’ says I, like an ole fool. 


fierce attack, and confident in the strength of 
their light gunboats against the clumsy monitors 
that could with difficulty be propelled around 
‘*Pull-and-be-damned Point,” as the river men 
called it, the rebels showed little awe for the ex- 
pected advance. When on Christmas Day, long 
after I had gone, the canal was completed, the 
cowardice of the naval officer who had tempora- 
rily replaced Melancthon Smith caused the fleet 
to retreat, instead of advancing up the river, and 
the canal was destined never to serve the pur- 
pose for which it had been cut at so great an 
expenditure of energy, skill and human life. But 
now it has become the main channel of the James, 
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sault, a very strong work, 
Fort Harrison, the main- 
stay of the outer line on 
the north bank of the 
James, behind Chaffee’s 
Bluff. This was the high- 
water mark of the ad- 
vance of the Army of the 
James upon Richmond 
under General Butler. 
Drury’s Bluff was across 
the river from Chaffee’s, 
and since the capture of 
Fort Harrison the Con- 
federates had thrown up 
a new work not more than 
800 yards distant. Llere 
the lines came nearer to- 
~“t gether than at Fort Dam- 
* nation and Fort Hell at 
on j Petersburg. I walked 
— through. the woods from 

















A CHRISTMAS EVE PROCESSION. the Gap to Fort Harrison 
i in order to sketch the 
fis" through which the vessels reach Richmond from closest point to Richmond reached by the advance, 
ia.” the sea. and during my stay saw again, with much amuse- 
i} Not long before my visit to the canal General ment, the friendly interchange of wares by the 
har KE. O. C. Ord had captured, after a gallant as- outlying pickets, who were but a few yards from 
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each other and had pecome extremely friendly. 
They forgot all about the war in their sociability 
and commercial undertakings, and traded and 
gossiped like the residents of a country town, 
quite undisturbed by the fact that at any moment 
they might be ordered to murder each other. 
This proximity made heavy-gun work highly ex- 
citing. Fort Harrison was supplied with a pro- 
digious bombproof in which a regiment could take 
refuge, and it had plenty of occupants when the 
barking began. 

Affairs took on a passive turn. Butler had been 
sent to New York to cope with a rumored con- 
spiracy, and I went back to the Army of the Po- 
tomac at Petersburg. 

The Indian summer had passed rapidly, and we 
were upon the edge of winter. It became evident 
that Petersburg would not surrender before the 
resources behind it were cut off or exhausted, and 
the army fell into gloom over the prospect of en- 
during another Virginia winter in the trenches 
around Fort Hell. The earthworks had crept up 
nearer and nearer to 
those of the Confed- 
eracy—so near that 
zigzag covered ways 
and counterscarps 
had to be constructed 
through which to 
reach the outer battle- 
ments. I had an un- 
pleasant adventure in 
making my first trip 
to Fort Hell after my 
return. ‘The covered 
way was simply a wall 
of dirt that had a wide 
break in it where a 
stretch of water inter- 
vened. ‘his water 
was little more than 
ankle deep, but it was 
within range of the 
riflemen in the pits 
about Petersburg. 
They did not deliber- 
ately pick off single 
soldiers who ran this 
gantlet, but anything 
like a general move- 
ment received prompt 
attention. My soldier 
friend who undertook 
to guide me to the 
fort advised that I 
neither walk nor run, 
but to move briskly. 
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The distance from the zigzag of the covered 
way to the fort was about that of a city block. 
I started to obey instructions, when the “ ping” 
of a bullet stimulated me into a double-quick, 
and I splashed pellmell through the water with 
the balls whistling by me until I came safe but 
breathless into the shelter of the works, where a 
column of colored troops smiled broadly at my 
agility. Everybody said that the Johnny Rebs 
didn’t mean anything harsh by this shooting. It 
was done simply for the fun of seeing’a ‘‘ Yank ” 
run and of relieving the ennui of the siege. De- 
spite this, [ dreaded the return trip, which was 
made under similar conditions, except that one 
poor fellow who went on ahead fell just on the 
brink of safety with a bullet in his back. 

Thanksgiving time came near, with very little 
to be thankful for. It grew cold. The work of 
building a winter camp went on. The second- 


growth pine trees were hewed down by the thou- 
sand and cut into logs, out of which villages of 
little huts, well banked up with-earth, were built, 
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and roofed with canvas and boughs. They were 
of varying»sizes, but usually not more than four 
men lived together, and in many cases but tsvo. 
There were fifteen miles of these soldier towns. 
It was a rude existence, more comfortable, of 
course, than in the field, but monotonons and de- 
pressing, especially as the holidays drew near. 
But a few days before Thanksgiving came news 
of prodigious cheer. The steamer Kensjngton 
had arrived at City Point from the North, laden 
to the guards with Thanksgiving supplies, the 
product of an outpouring from the people; tons 
of turkeys and chickens, cooked and uncooked, 
armies of mince pies and bushels upon bushels of 
red-cheeked Northern apples! The quartermas- 
ter’s department pushed these supplies forward 
from City Point. I lodged with the commissary 
of the Fifth Corps and had a chance to watch the 
disposition of these good things, as well as to 
share in the distribution. The officers were apt 
to get the best because they came first and were 
better posted, but the passing around was general, 
and the whole corps had a taste of turkey and 
pie, with apples to spare. The apples appealed 
most strongly to the boys. Regiments of them 
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were country lads lured away 
to the war in a fever of 
patriotism, urged on by pa- 
triotic sweethearts. Few had 
any longing for military glory, 
and many were beginning to 
wonder what they were fight- 
ing for. The apples brought 
up memories of the old orch- 
ards on Northern hillsides, 
and with them a yearning for 
home. 

But more than the offer- 
ings were the letters that 
came with them. Tucked 
under a turkey’s wing would 
be a note to the soldier who 
should receive it. Hundreds 
of these fell into the hands 
of the commissary, and were 
distributed. ‘The war had not 
refined and improved the 
soldiers, but nothing could 
have done more to bring them 
back to themselves than these 
letters. ‘They were from old 
women, young girls, and many 
from little children, written 
with a sincerity and pathos 
that could be born only of so 
great a national struggle. No 
literature of patriotism could 
equal them. Simple, direct, but unutterably 
touching, they formed the strongest force for 
heart strengthening that could lave been devised. 
There were many, too, blotted with tears, from 
some*who had sent husbands and sweethearts 
away never to come back again! 

By Christmas time the roads had become too 
heavy for the artillery and all operations were at 
a standstill. The army tried hard to enjoy Christ- 
mas. Many boxes came down from the North 
filled with cooked fowl] and other delicacies, and 
often containing a big plum pudding soaked in 
rum. Lucky was the mess thus favored! It was 
hard to keep up one’s spirits at suchatime. I 
was not a soldier, and was free to go and come as 
I liked, but fell into the spirit of my surround- 
ings. On Christmas Eve the troopers formed pro- 
cessions, with a Santa Claus, wigged and bewhisk- 
ered with cotton, at the head, and bearing little 
pine trees, paraded in single file along the com- 
pany streets, hoarsely singing Christmas carols as 
well as they could remember them, and drifting 
off to ‘‘John Brown’s Body” when everything 
else gave out. 

Thus life lagged along. The bands were kept 
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playing, but nobody danced 
except the officers and the 
negroes. The men drooped. 
There was no cheer in the 
band’s playing. Every- 
thing was home music and 
produced nostalgia. In the 
evening the melody sounded 
more like the soughing of 
the wind through a pine 
forest, tempered as it was 
by other sounds, than like 
a stimulant, and made me 
lonesome. 

In Petersburg the Con- 
federates had no other 
Christmas or Thanksgiving 
fare than corn bread and 
bacon. ‘The poultry in the 
Confederacy had been eaten 
up a good while before. We 
had at least enough to eat. 
They were hungry and de- 
spairing—and brave ! 

Military activities were on in the South, with 
Wilmington, N. C., asa basis. Butler had failed 


to take Fort Fisher, and another expedition was 
under way. I made haste to join it. The amount 
of illustrative material here provided must carry 
my adventures over to another article. 


But one 
phase of the war, and my first glimpse of it, can 
be told now. It was the prison side—the gaunt 
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LEADING TO ‘‘ FORT HELL.” 


memory of which can never be effaced. I was at 
Wilmington when a great detachment of men 
were brought down from the pen at Salisbury, 
packed into box cars, for exchange, representations 
to the President having turned Stanton’s deter- 
mination not to trade able-bodied Confederates 
off for human skeletons. I had, of course, heard 
stories of the privations of the prisoners of war, 
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RELEASED UNION PRISONERS SINGING PATRIOTIC SONGS, 
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but was not prepared for the sight that met my 
eyes. ‘he men were lodged in cotton warehouses, 
just off the main street, and were like babies. 
The few with a little strength feebly tried to 
care for their companions, but were useful mainly 
to lean against. A hogshead of weak rum punch 
well warmed was placed in a handy spot, and 
those able to walk were given a tin cup and al- 
lowed to pass around it and take a drink as their 
turn came. 

They were so weak as to be feeble-minded in 
many cases; but as one of them said to me long 
afterward: ‘‘I hadn’t much feeling left for home 
or country, but I saw the flags, our own and the 
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Confederate, on the exchange ground, 
and I knew that one meant starvation 
and death for me, and the other plenty 
to eat and home. Say, you'll never 
know what hunger means until you have 
to lie down at night with the dead cer- 
tainty that you won’t get anything to 
eat in the morning.” 

The men were warned against taking 
solid food, but some succumbed to 
temptation. The ginger-snap barrel of 
a sutler was the chief fascination. One 
party of five fell prey to it. They 
gorged themselves with the little crisp 
“cookies.” Three of them died. 

Their smiles were hideous and corpse- 
like, their laughs simply a cackle. But 
their eyes! I shall never forget the 
look in them. The northern lights shone from 
them—the aurora borealis of Unionism ! 

I sent a sketch of a sample lot to Mr. Leslie, 
who toned it down and printed it, sending me a 
note to ask if I had not exaggerated. I hada 
wandering photographer take a tintype and 
mailed it for vindicating purposes. The picture 
here reproduced has written on its back : 


‘*Released Union prisoners singing the ‘ Star-spangled 
Banner’ and other national airs, on board of the transport 
General Sedgwick, previous to her departure North. The 
music could be heard for some distance in Wilmington, 
and attracted crowds of Secesh to the vicinity of the 
dock.” 
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“SHE HID HER FACE ON HIS SHOULDER.” 


HEARTS. 


By Beatriz BELLIDO DE LUNA. 


CAREY went slowly across the yard to the cor- 
ral. It seemed to her that no other girl had such 
a hard time as she did. Always the same purple 
mountains, always the same dry mesa, scorched 
by the hot sun of Southern California; always the 
same anxious expression on her father’s face, and 
endless grumblings from Marina, the servant. 

She could remember when times were not so 
hard; when the cattle and horses bearing the 
“*C & R” brand bronght the highest price in the 
country; when the land was crazy over the gold, 
and every day new faces came. Then her mother 
was alive, and she went to school in San Diego, 
thinking it great fun to come home to the ranch 
in the short vacations, the pride and delight of 
the whole county for her skillful horsemanship. 


The mines were silent now. Only the engines 
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of the Vulture and the Zagle labored over in the 
mountains, grinding the shining ore for which 
men have sold their lives. And all the strangers 
that she saw were the miners who came down 
to Sanford’s for supplies, and Harry Norman, 
the young superintendent of thé Vulture, who 
rode down sometimes to talk with her father, or 
staid over night on his way to San Diego. 

And now Hearts was going. Sold, because 
they could not afford to keep so valuable a horse, 
and Harry Norman wanted him. Hearts, who 
had carried her many a mile on his broad back, 
Hearts, her one friend. 

She looked across to where two of the ranchers 
were saddling a powerful black horse. He did 
not like the rough hands of the men, but reared 
and plunged violently, receiving a hearty kick 
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from the one who was holding him. Carey’s blood 
boiled at the sight. She ran quickly across the 
intervening space. 

‘*Don’t, José,” she said, sharply. 
cinch him.” 

The men stood back respectfully, and with 
trembling fingers she drew the straps and slipped 
the bridle over the now willing head of the horse, 
who whinnied softly at her approach. Then she 
led him to where Harry Norman stood, leaning 
gracefully against the fence, his wide sombrero 
pulled low over his handsome face. 

‘‘He is very gentle, Mr. Norman,” she said, 
pleadingly. ‘‘I never struck him in my life. You 
will be good to him?” And as she finished she 
laid her head against the horse’s glossy neck, her 
gray eyes full of tears. 

“‘Why, of course, Miss Carey,” he answered, 
quickly. ‘‘ How could I be otherwise when he 
has belonged to you ?” 

She turned away her head, blushing slightly. 

‘*Thank you,” she answered, handing him the 
bridle. Raising herself on tiptoe, she gravely 
kissed the horse’s soft dark nose. ‘‘ Good-by, 
Hearts, my beauty !” she said, and turning away, 
walked slowly toward the house. 

Harry looked after her and sighed. 

‘* Will she ever kiss me, | wonder !” he said to 
himeelf. 

Then, as she disappeared through the doorway 
he sprang lightly to the saddle and rode off, the 
troublesome question still haunting him. 

Everyone in the county knew of the young 
superintendent’s admiration for Jack Sanford’s 
daughter except the young lady herself, and she 
had scarcely thought of him until her father 
spoke to her on the subject one day. 

*“*T don’t want no foolin’ with Hal Norman, 
Carey,” he said. ‘‘He’s a pleasant an’ likely 
young feller, but he ain’t the feller fer you, my 
gal. I’ve given you an eddication, an’ yer harn- 
some an’ as good as he, but I ain’t, and you 
wouldn’t want ter marry a feller who’d be ashamed 
of yer dad. Es fer enythin’ else, remember, Carey, 
yer mother’s gone, an’I’d rather see you layin’ 
with her than grievin’ out yer life with a broken 
heart. Let Hal alone, Carey, and when you love 
the man that’ll make you happy I won’t say yer 
nay.” 

Carey thought this very strange, but she only 
said, ‘‘All right, dad,” and began to think about 
it, wondering if she could ever care for Harry, 
and ending in the discovery that she did. 

But though he came often, ostensibly to see her 
father, she seldom exchanged a word with him 
beyond a greeting or farewell. As for Harry; 
perhaps the old man had given him a hint also, 


*“Let me 
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for had the rancher’s daughter been a princess he 
could hardly have treated her with more cere- 
mony. Ah! he did not know that while he was 
riding homeward Carey was looking out of the 
little south window across the mesa to the pur- 
ple mountains where the Vulture lay, thinking, 
**If Hearts had to go I am glad Harry has him,” 
and blushing redly as she said the ‘‘ Harry” to 
herself. 

However lynx-eyed a man may be, when it 
comes to superintending his daughter’s love af- 
fairs he is as blind as any bat. He sees nothing 
strange in her blushing deeply over that most 
prosaic of occupations, washing dishes; and Jack 
Sanford did not imagine that while her feet car- 
ried her between kitchen and pantry his daugh- 
ter’s thoughts were out across the fast-darkening 
mesa. 

II. 

THERE was trouble at the Vulture. There had 
been warnings and mutterings for some time past, 
and the superintendent had brought matters toa 
erisis by dismissing four of the men on the charge 
of insubordination. For some time the men had 
been divided into two parties. When Harry Nor- 
man had been sent there by the Eastern company 
he had brought with him some improved machin- 
ery which considerably lightened the manual 
labor. He had some trouble in getting it estab- 
lished, but being a determined young fellow, he 
succeeded in keeping his engine at work. 

Some of the men, angry at the introduction of 
modern science, formed themselves into a party 
against the superintendent, and did all in their 
power to annoy and harass him. They worked, it 
is true, but in a sullen, rebellious way, finally 
breaking into open mutiny. Harry, not being 
the man to stand that kind of thing, discharged 
them and took on Chinamen in their stead. 

Enraged at Harry’s daring to assert himself, 
the unemployed men swore to have his life. As 
yet they had only threatened. The Chinese went 
to work, protected by the others, and everything 
proceeded peaceably, while Harry, despite the 
ominous predictions of his friends, congratulated 
himself. But on a certain morning one of the 
Chinamen was found dead by the shaft, an insult- 
ing missive pinned to his breast by a dagger, and 
boldly signed ‘‘ Francisco Talge.” 

Harry’s blood was up. He caught the too con- 
fident writer of this choice bit of chirography, 
and taking him to San Diego, gave him up to 
justice, announcing his intention of appearing 
against him at the trial. From that moment 
Harry Norman was a marked man. The friends 


of Talge swore that the superintendent should 
Harry swore that he 


not reach San Diego alive. 
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would, and ‘‘see them all hanged, too.” So there 
was trouble at the Vulture. 

As the time for the trial approached Harry’s 
friends tried to dissuade him from his perilous 
undertaking, but all in vain. 

** No use in talking,” he would say in answer to 
all importunities. ‘‘I have said- will go, and 
by George I will. This funny: business has got to 
stop, and I’ll know who’s master here if it takes 
my life to find out. What’s more, I’m going 
alone. Sabe ?” 

So one afternoon Harry mounted Hearts, and 
tightening the belt which held his Smith & Wes- 
son six-shooter, rode gayly out of the camp, will- 
fully heedless of the gloomy faces of his friends, 
declaring that he would ‘‘ make mincemeat of the 
first Greaser that crossed his path.” 

He rode down the steep and rocky trail, reach- 
ing the mesa just as the sun sank in the west. 
Hearts was in fine spirits, and so was his master. 
It grew dark, and the moon rose. Harry began 
tu feel disappointed. 

‘‘Pshaw !” he muttered, impatiently. 
cowards ! 
Sanford’s.” 

The words had hardly passed his lips when 
three horsemen darted from the underbrush 
which grew thickly in the arroyo he- had just 
passed, and wheeling about, stood across his path. 
He drew rein, and with his hand on his revolver 
regarded them. 

‘Well, what do you want ?” he said, shortly. 
** Me, I suppose.” - 

“‘That’s it,” spoke up one of them. 
what’s more, we’ve got yer, young feller.” 

-* Oh, have you?” returned Harry, coolly. 
“Well, maybe—we’ll see.” A dangerous light 
shone:in his blue eyes. He was simply delighted. 
** Maybe,” he repeated, slowly. ‘‘ Will you take 
me now, or wait till you get me? It will save you 
time and trouble if you simply stand aside.” 

“Not much,” replied the other. ‘‘ Yer smart, 
but we’ve got the cinch on yer—see? And he 
shot an ugly look at Harry, who sat gracefully 
upright in his saddle, calm and unconcerned. 

“Oh,” he said, slowly, ‘I’m sorry to disap- 
point you, but my business in San Diego will not 
permit of any delay! Are you going to let me 
pass? No? Well then, my friends, I'll pass any- 
way.” 

There was a second’s pause, then a shot rang 
out in the still air, a slight struggle took place, 
and the next moment Hearts was leaping over 
the level ground with Harry on his back. Be- 
hind him one of the highwaymen lay bleeding on 
the ground, a bullet in his side; another was 
blinded by a blow from Harry’s rawhide, | laid 
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with all the vigor of a sturdy arm across his eyes ; 
and the third was galloping in an opposite direc- 
tion, for, on pressing closer to Harry than Hearts 
thought best, the horse had kicked violently at 
his pony, who, resenting the insult, wheeled 
about and bolted unceremoniously. 

In all Lower California there were not thres 
such amazed men. But their amazement soon 
gave place to wrath, and gathering themselves to- 
gether, with mingled oaths and groans, they gave 
pursuit. Harry soon heard galloping hoofs behind 
him, and presently a lariat whizzed past his head. 

**So that is their little game !” he said to him- 
self, and spoke to Hearts, who sped on faster. He 
was riding in the brilliant moonlight of the south- 
ern country, knowing well that there was no 
shadow or shelter, even of a tree, until he reached 
the grove of eucalyptus just back of Sanford’s, 
Presently a flying bullet grazed his ear. 

Harry began to realize that this was a matter of 
life and death, as the next bullet struck his right 
arm, which fell nerveless to his side. 

He took the reins in his teeth, and grasping 
the horse’s mane with his uninjured hand, lay 
almost level along his back. 

“Faster, Hearts! faster !” he whispered. 

A bullet struck the horse’s flank, and maddened 
with pain and rage, he dashed forward. 

On they sped over the smooth, moonlit mega. 


Harry’s enemies, abandoning their random shoot- 
ing, dug the spurs into their horses’ sides and 
began pursuit in earnest. 

“On, Hearts! on!’ urged Harry. ‘ We'll win 
yet, old fellow, and if I’ve one foot left to stand 
on we will be in San Diego to-morrow.” 

A little longer, a little farther. The moonlight 


danced before Harry’s eyes. 
like the ocean. ‘The stars seemed shooting from 
their places. ‘The air grew close. 

A little longer, a little farther. The lights of 
the ranch house gleamed lonely in the distance. 
There was the refuge he sought. There was 
Carey. 

Just a little longer, only a little farther. Hearts 
took a flying leap over some obstacle and stood 
still. All grew dark before Harfy’s eyes as he 
fell from the saddle and a pair of strong arms 
closed around him. The light came back a mo- 
ment; he opened his eyes feebly. 

“‘In at last, old fellow!” he whispered —‘“‘ the 
goal is won !” and fell back senseless. 


The mesa rocked 


Ill. 


Mr. SANFORD had driven into town, 

‘*T’ll be back about ten er so,” he said to Carey, 
who had risen to see him off. ‘‘ You won’t be 
afeard till then, darlin’? José’ll be around.” 
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‘Afraid !’ Carey answered. ‘‘Of course not, 
dad ;” and her eyes followed lovingly the upright 
figure in the light wagon until it disappeared 
around the corner. Then they wandered to the 
low line of foothills and the blue mountains 
across the mesa. There was trouble at the Vult- 
ure, and she sighed as she looked across the plain. 

She went into the house and about her work as 
usual until the long, hot day at last drew to its 
close, the sunset leaving the wonderful golden twi- 
light over the land. José, coming in with the 
milk, lingered and told her about the trouble at 
the mine. José was astanch friend of Harry’s, 
and much concerned as to his safety. 

After he had gone Carey sat down on. the steps. 
It grew late ; she went in and looked at the clock. 
Five minutes of ten. Almost time for her father, 
and she lighted the lamps. 

As she stood at the window she heard far in the 
distance several shots in rapid succession. After 
a moment she heard them again, and it seemed 
as if they were nearer. Then came faintly but 
surely the sound of galloping hoofs on the hard- 
baked ground of the level plain. 

The young girl hurried to the corral to find 
José, but as she reached there a dark form came 
with a mighty leap over the five-barred gate, and 
in the moonlight she recognized Hearts, her own 
Iiearts. As he laid his head against her shoul- 
der she saw his rider, and sprang forward just in 
time to catch Harry Norman in her soft, strong 
arms as he fell from the saddle; while, satisfied, 
the horse stood quietly, breathing heavily, and with 
bright flecks of foam on his satin coat. 

Carey let her burden slide gently to the ground 
and knelt beside him. 

«« Harry !” she whispered, ‘‘ Harry !” and forget- 
ting all save her terror, bent and kissed his cold 
lips. 

“Carey,” he said, “is it you?” Then, with 
returning energy: ‘‘ Won’t be in San Diego, eh ? 
Well, now, I wonder why !” j 

*¢ But you are hurt ?” she said, anxiously. “Can 
you walk ? I dare not call José.” 

**Of course I can walk,” he answered, rising 
to his feet, while Carey also rose and stood beside 
him; ‘‘and in an hour I shall be on my way 
again.” 

*‘Ah, no!” she implored, clasping her hands. 
** Don’t go, Harry, please !” 

‘‘Do you care ?” he asked, surprised. Then, 
receiving no answer: ‘‘ Do you love me, Carey ?” 

“* Yes,” she replied, ‘eh, yes! And you won’t 
go, Harry ?” 

“*T must go,” he said. ‘I cannot help it now, 
dear ; and the danger is all passed. Poor Hearts !” 
he went on, turning to the horse. “It was he 
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who saved me, sweetheart. By Jove! little girl, 
you would have been proud of him had you seen 
the way he knocked one fellow out.” 

With tender words and caresses she loosened 
the straps and made him comfortable, kissing his 
neck and whispering something which Harry did 
not hear. Then she turned again to Harry. 

‘Come into the house,” she urged. ‘‘ Lean on 
me, my dear; I am very strong.” 

To please her he laid his arm across her shoul. 
der as they walked slowly up the path, and when 
they reached the door he stooped and kissed her. 
“© At last !” was all he said. ‘Then they went in, 
to find Mr. Sanford coolly devouring the cold 
ham. He glanced up as they entered. 

‘Wal, little one, ye’ve come ter yer dad at 
last, hev ye ?” he said. ‘‘ Hello, Hal! what the 
deuce is the matter with yer arm, boy? Sit 
down.” 

Accepting his invitation, Harry told his story, 
while José dressed his wound. Sanford sat with 
gleaming eyes. 

‘*Yer a dandy!” he said, when the tale was 
finished. ‘I’m proud of yer, boy! By gosh, 
Hal, José an’ me’ll see yer safe to San Diego !” 

“‘There’s something else, Jack,” said Harry, 
smiling. ‘* I1—I—in fact, sir, I love your daugh- 
ter.” 

««Eh ?” cried Sanford, sharply, turning to Carey, 
who stood blushing behind his chair. ‘‘ Didn’t I 
say ‘ No foolin’,’ gal ?” 

“Yes, dad,” answered Carey. ‘‘ And I didn’t. 
Not a bit. But—but I love him, too, dad !” And 
she hid her face on his shoulder. 

“Wal, wal,” the old man said, slowly, “this 
beats me. I never tho’t yer liked him, Carey; but 
if yer do Wal, there’s one thing bothers me, 
Hal,” turning to him. ‘ Yer needn’t be ashamed 
of Carey ; but me, lad, me—I’m too old to l’arn 
now, and I wouldn’t want the gal to blush fer 
her dad.” And for the first time in his life Jack 
Sanford shrank from meeting the gaze of another. 

Harry held out his hand. -‘‘ Jack!” he said, 
reproachfully. And in that hearty hand clasp the 
two understood each other. 

To the surprise of Francisco Talge, Harry Nor- 
man, pale and with his arm in a sling, appeared 
in court against him. Sanford, seeing the black 
look which the prisoner directed at Harry, sur- 
prised the court by walking up to him and shak- 
ing his huge fist in his face. 

‘*Who’s runnin’ the Vulture now ?” he said. 
** Ye tho’t yer were durn smart, didn’t ye? But 
ye got left this trip; an’ let me tell yer, Hal’s not 
fer ye or yer gang ter fool with; and the feller 
thet does it’ll answer ter me, Jack Sanford, and 
José there. Sabe ?” 
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IN ENGLAND. 


By EDWARD PorRITT. 


For observing rural life in England the best 
place is a village in one of the purely agricultural 
counties. ‘There need be no trouble in selecting a 
county. Ifa line were drawn in a northeasterly 
direction across the map of England, from the 
mouth of the River Severn on the west coast to 
the Wash on the east, all the counties south of 
this line might be described a3 agricultural. The 
counties intersected would be Gloucester, War- 
wick, Northampton and Cambridge. ‘There isa 
little mining in Gloucestershire and Warwick- 
shire, and considerable manufacturing in North- 
amptonshire ; but there is little of either mining 
or manufacturing elsewhere south of this imag- 
inary line, and in the region below it rural life 
has been least affected by the immense changes 
which have come over England in consequence of 
the enormous industrial development of the last 
hundred years. In these southern counties things 
are outwardly very much as they 
were before the era of steam 
and factories transformed the 
north of England, and as re- 
gards its material conditions, 
sharply divided it off from the 
south. Railways intersect all 
this southern country; the 
stagecoaches and the carriers’ 
wagons have long ago disap- 
peared, and the old-fashioned 
inns which flourished in the 
days when the highways were 
the great arteries of traffic are 
changing their character, and 


changing it always for the worse. But in many 
other respects the condition of things which still 
survives is not much unlike that which prevailed 
in the closing years of last century. Political, 
social, economic and religious changes have been 
extremely tardy in reaching these southern agri- 
cultural counties, and the difference between 
them and the stirring, bustling and smoky north 
at once becomes obvious, even to a visitor whose 
observations of England are confined to those 
which are possible in a railway excursion from 
Liverpool to London. 

If on such an excursion a visitor were to halt 
for a couple of weeks in any village south of the 
line from the Severn to the Wash he would find 
few conditions in rural life in this part of Eng- 
land which correspond with rural life in the older 
and more settled parts of America. In both 


these countries, of course, the people of a rural 
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community directly or indirectly live out of the 
land ; but there all points of correspondence be- 
tween a village in old England and a village in 
New England come to an end. The systems un- 
der which land is held are entirely different, and 
from this vital and deep-seated difference directly 
arise all the conditions which make rural life in 
England what it is, and give to it its dull, slow- 
moving and conservative character. When once 
the main features of the land system are recalled 
it is easy to comprehend the social conditions of 
village life in England. 

Law, tradition and social custom have for cent- 
uries past all conduced to the building up of a 
system under which the land of England is held 
by a small number of people. In the days which 
followed the Conquest the land was parceled out 
among the followers of the Norman Conqueror. 
These old warriors and their descendants man- 
aged to retain their hold upon the land so dis- 
tributed, and gradually to increase their posses- 
sions ; and as centuries went by and population 
increased and society became more complex the 
large holders of land devised schemes for keeping 
their possessions in their families for all time. 

The system cf settlement, or entail, which is at 
the basis of the English land system, was devised 
as long ago as the Wars of the Roses; but it was 
not until the Civil War that it took its present 
form and obtained a legal sanction. Under this 
system of settlement, as it was brought into use 
at the Restoration, the heads of the great land- 
owning families make themselves tenants for life, 
and their descendants are made what is known 
to the lawyers as “‘ succeeding tenants in tail.” 

By the aid of expert lawyers the system is eas- 
ily worked. Each head of a family, on coming 
into his landed possessions, makes a settlement 
which is binding upon his immediate successor. 
Trustees are appointed under this deed to see 
that the settlement is duly carried out, to giye ef- 
fect to the provisions which are always made 
for younger sons and the female members of the 
family, and also to take some oversight in the 
management of the estate. From generation to 
generation this system of attaching land to fam- 
ilies has gone on, and to it is due the great so- 
cial and political advantages so long associated 
with the possession of land, and also the fact that 
so large an area of land in England is in so few 
hands. The area of England and Scotland, in 
round figures, is 77,600,000 acres. One-half this 


total acreage is held by 7,400 persons, and in this 
list of great landlords there were at the last na- 
tional accounting 600 peers, who among them 
were the holders of one-fifth of the total area of 
the United Kingdom. 
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With this brief explanation of the land system, 
and with these remarkable figures in mind, it is 
easy to understand the two groups into which 
English villages are divided. These are “‘ open” 
and “closed” villages. A closed village is one 
in which all the land round about, it may be for 
miles, is in the hands of one large proprietor ; an 
open village, as its description implies, is one in 
which the ownership of the houses and adjacent 
land is in the hands of a number of different 
people. Some of the larger landowners own a 
quarter or a third of a county ; many of them are 
possessed of an area of country large enough to 
contain half a dozen villages. Where this is the 
ease; and the villages are in the closed class, 
the landlord dominates everything. He appoints 
the rectors or the vicars of the parishes into which 
the country comprised in his estate is divided. 
All the farms are held from him, and all the inn- 
keepers, storekeepers and cottagers are, directly 
or indirectly, his tenants. Until a few years ago 
the landowners of this class were dominant in 
local politics. Only their larger farmer tenants 
had Parliamentary votes, and they were practically 
compelled to use these as the landlord directed. 
But all this has been changed, and as concerns 
the elections, the English laborer now stands in 
as good a position before the law as the large ten- 
ant farmers or the landlords themselves. 

Tho two important social personages in a vil- 
lage of this kind are the squire and the Church 
of England parson. The squire, of course, comes 
first. In a measure the parson is his creature, 
for, in the first place, he owes his position in the 
village usually to the active good will of the 
squire, or to that of the squire’s predecessor. The 
church living is bestowed upon the parson by the 
patron, or in other words the local landlord ; 
but when once the parson is installed it is not 
possible for the squire to turn him out. The 
parson is in possession for life, and can be dis- 
placed only for gross misconduct which has been 
proved in the ecclesiastical courts. He is thus 
not dependent upon the squire in any way as re- 
gards his living; but he is dependent upon him 
for much of his social life and the social life of 
his family, and, as a rule, the friendliest relations 
are maintained between the rectory and the hall. 
The squire and the parson are usually both of the 
same political creed, and concerned together in 
all the local political activities. This, however, 
is not always the case, and when there is a dif- 
ference between the squire and the parson, and 
both are strong assertive man, there is trouble in 
the parish. 

A case of this kind occurred near Bath a few 
years ago. The rector and the landlord of one of 











the prettiest hill villages in Somerset had quar- 
reled over the Eastern policy of the late Lord 
. Beaconsfield. ‘The rector stood out for Beacons- 
field, while the landlord threw in his lot with 
Gladstone and condemned all that Beaconsfield 
was doing in behalf of the Turks. When the 
landlord went into Bath to address a Liberal meet- 
ing and to denounce the Turkish atrocities his 
neighbor the rectér would attend and make a 
speech in support of the Beaconsfield administra- 
tion and all it was doing in defense of the Turks. 
This occasioned some unpleasantness, and the an- 
tagonism went to an amazing length, until at last, 
when the squire and the parson desired to com- 
-municate with each other, they did so by means 
of placards posted on the walls of the village. 
There was a good deal of tartness and curtness in 
these mural interchanges; but the squire was 
a great upholder of the state church, and al- 
though he was thus savagely at loggerheads with 
the rector he could not deny himself and his 
family the pleasure of attending the parish church 
on Sunday. He came in by a side door which led 
from the church to his park, and marched into 
his big family pew, where he remained until the 
prayers and the lessons were over. As soon as the 
rector began his sermon the squire headed his 
family procession and marched out of church. 
This kind of thing went on for several years, un- 
til after people in England had utterly ceased to 
care for the Turk, and had forgotten all about 
Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ peace with honor ” procla- 
mation, made from the upper windows of the 
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ministerial residence in Downing Street, when he 
and Lord Salisbury returned from the Conference 
at Berlin. Ultimately both squire and parson got 
weary of the feud. The squire, of course, could 
not sell out and leave the place ; entails and set- 
tlements made that impossible. It was the parson 
who had to go, and he so ordered his gotng as to 
be able to make an exchange of livings with a 
parson in another part of the country who could 
live as neighbor with a squire who had once en- 
tertained a strong and lively detestation for the 
Turk. 

Cases of this kind are, however, somewhat ex- 
ceptional, and as a general thing squire and par- 
son are in agreement as regards national and local 
politics, and stand resolutely together in main- 
taining the social and political privileges attach- 
ing to their positions. The parson usually re- 
gards himself as on an equality with the squire, 
and in some villages he shares with the squire 
the work of administering local justice, a function 
which, notwithstanding all the political changes 
which have of late years taken place in England, 
is in the rural districts still entirely monopolized 
by the men of landed estate. 

After the squire and the parson come the doc- 
tor, the large farmers, the village schoolmaster, 
the village tradesmen, and, last in the list, and a 
long way apart from the farmers, the agricultural 
laborers, the poorest of all England’s working 
people. 

The relations of the tenant farmers with the 
squire are direct and constant. Only a small 
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number of English farmers are the owners of the 
land they till. The majority of them have not 
the capital necessary to the purchase of their 
Iend. Even if they had, in many parts of Eng- 
land it would be impossible for them to buy de- 
sirable land, for the system of entail ties the land 
to the territorial families. These families cannot 
sell it ; some of them cannot even cut the timber 
on their land without the permission of trustees. 
All they can do is to cultivate the land, or lease 
or let it to farmers. Most of the farming land is 
held on annual agreements, the rents varying 
from three or four dollars to fifteen dollars an 
acre, according to the nearness of the land to 
good markets, and according to the nature of the 
land itself. 

These rents also cover the occupation of the 
homestead. In England the landlords almost in- 
variably provide or defray the cost of erecting all 
the farm buildings, and it is at this point that an 
English farmer’s relations with his landlord differ 
from those of the Irish tenant farmer with the 
Irish landlord. The Irish farmer builds his farm 
premises himself, or takes them over from a pre- 
vious tenant ; and it is this important difference 
in the relationship of landlord and tenant in the 
two countries which has led to so much legisla- 
tion for the benefit of Irish tenant farmers dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. An Irish tenant 
farmer now has a tenant right or tenant in- 
terest in his farm, and the landlord cannot get 
rid of him without buying out his tenant interest. 

The arrangements between the English farmer 
and the squire are quite different. The English 
farmer usually holds his land on an annual agree- 
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ment, and he can part company with his land. 
lord, or his landlord can get rid of him, by giving 
a year’s notice. The English farmer can claim 
some compensation for improvements he has 
made on his farm ; but the process is a cumber- 
some one, and the law passed to protect an out- 
going tenant avails him but very little. Both cus- 
tom and law, in this and other matters between 
farmers and landowners in England, are on the 
side of the landlord. Practically he makes his 
own terms with the farmer, and many landlords 
in their agreements introduce such a number of 
conditions that the farmer is far from being his 
own master, 

The agreements often stipulate what is to be 
done with this field, and what is to be grown in 
that ; how much haya man may sell off his farm ; 
what he shall do with his straw ; how much ma- 
nure and fertilizing stuffs he shall use, and how 
many dogs he shall keep; and when a farmer is 
unable to pay all his creditors in full the law or- 
dains that the landlord’s claim for rent shall be 
paid before any other creditor receives a penny 
in payment of his debt. This is one of the old 
laws of which nowadays farmers greatly com- 
plain. It places them at a great disadvantage 
with all other creditors, and makes farmers as 1 
class men with whom tradesmen have to exercise 
much caution when they allow them to become 
their debtors. 

Harsh conditions with regard to game are often 
inserted in these agreements between farmers 
and landlords. Farmers must give free passage 
to hunters on horseback and on foot when these 
sportsmen happen to be the friends of the land- 
lord ; and the farmers must also suffer 
the gamekeepers in the service of the 
squire to prowl about their home- 
steads and over their lands when and 
how the gamekeepers please. The 
gamekeepers are often a terror to 
farmers, and the cause of much worry 
and friction. If, however, the farm- 
ers interfere with them, or in any way 
get into the bad books of these gentle- 
men in velveteen, there is soon trou- 
ble at the estate office between the 
agent and the landlord on one side 
and the tenant farmers on the other, 
and the farmers always get the worst 
of it. 

The English game laws are exceed- 
ingly strict. ‘The most drastic of 
them were passed by Parliament in 
the early years of this century—the 
worst in 1828, when the landed inter- 
est was dominant in the House of 
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Commons as well as in the House of Lords. The 
intention of all the laws is to make game sacred 
from the touch of the common people; and a 
farmer who kills a pheasant or a grouse on land 
in his own occupation not only breaks the con- 
ditions of his agreement with his landlord, and 
may thus bring upon himself an ejection from his 
farm, with the loss of one-tenth of his working 
capital which a change of this kind always in- 
volves, but may be prosecuted in the local police 
courts as well. All over rural England it is a 
much more serious offense to snare a hare or a 
pheasant, or to carry off a snipe or a grouse, than 
it is to steal a horse or a cow ; for the law is such 
that for a second or a third offense a man may 
be sentenced to penal servitude. In the early 
years of the century men were sent to the chain 
gang or transported for poaching. 

All these poaching cases are tried before mag- 
istrates who are landlords. If these landlords are 
not game preservers themselves they have neigh- 
bors and friends who are, and are in keen sym- 
pathy with game preservation. The consequence 
is that they deal out justice with a heavy hand 
upon men who come before them for poaching. 
Ai poacher who is caught in the act forfeits his 
gun, nets and snares ; and often when the poacher 
has finished a term of two or three months in the 
county jail he is compelled to find sureties for his 
future good behavior during ‘a period of six or 
twelve months after he leaves prison. If he can- 
not find these sureties, and in many cases it is 
impossible for him to do so, he is detained in 
prison for the whole of the period which was to 
have been covered by the sureties. 

Gamekeepers are employed in large numbers to 
patrol, night and day, land stocked with game ; 
the police paid out of the county fund give much 
zealous help in an extra-official way to the game- 
keepers; and game, when dead, may be bought 
and sold only by dealers who have permits from 
the local magistrates. But in spite of all these 
precautions poaching is still as common in rural 
England as ever it was, and in the country dis- 
tricts the magistrates seldom meet in fortnightly 
or monthly session, to dispense summary justice, 
without having before them two or three labor- 
ing men who have been caught poaching, or who 
are suspected of poaching. For nearly a century 
the lawmakers at Westminster and the adminis- 
trators of the law in the rural districts have 
sought by means little short of savage to incul- 
cate into the rural mind that game is private 
property. The law has made it private prop- 
erty, and has labeled it as more precious than 
many other kinds of private property; but the 
English laborer will not believe that it is so; and 
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in every English village, and in every large town 
in the neighborhood of game-preserving country, 
there are dozens of men who would never think 
of sneaking off with a chicken, but who will risk 
a murderous midnight encounter with armed 
game watchers, and perhaps a long term in jail, 
for the fun and excitement attendant upon snar- 
ing a few hares or rabbits, or possessing them- 
selves of a brace of partridges or a few pheasants. 

It is not the game itself these men usually de- 
sire, for but little money is ever obtained for it 
by the poachers. Generally it is the passion for 
sport and adventure which takes the English 
poacher abroad at night; and when once a man 
has become ad@‘cted to poaching he seldom aban- 
dons the pursuit while he is active enough to en- 
gage in it, or as ,ong as there is any game left in 
his neighborhood. If he is caught and sent to 
prison he begins again almost as soon as he is at 
liberty. 

Many of these old poachers have much more 
money invested in appliances for snaring game 
than they have in clothes and household furni- 
ture. Desperate encounters between gamekeep- 
ers and poachers are matters of almost weekly 
occurrence. Every now and again there is a ter- 
rible tragedy, like that in Oxfordshire three years 
ago, which involved the loss of four lives—one in 
the woods and three on the gallows; and if a rec- 
ord of all these fatalities, these midnight shootings 
in the woods and plantations, and the hangings 
which followed, had been kept since the first of 
the modern game laws was passed in 1828, it 
would be found that game preserving in England 
has cost more lives than were spent in taking and 
keeping possession of England’s great empire in 
the East. 

The agricultural laborer has already been spoken 
of as the poorest of England’s working people. 
This is true, and it has been true for a century 
or more. Students of English rural life in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, men such as 
the late Professor Thorold Rogers, have put it on 
record that there was a time when the condition 
of the rural laborer was immensely better than it 
is now. No one now living, however, remembers 
when there was much difference for the better in 
the lot of the rural laborer. Up to the forties 
the landlords in Parliament were able to impose 
high protective duties on corn, and thus insure 
that the tenant farmer should get an artificially 
high price for the produce he raised. The farmer 
did get a high price for his wheat, but this high 
price affected the farm laborer hardly at all. 
Most of the enhanced value went to the landlords 
in the way of rent; some of it may have staid 
with the farmer, but practically none of it reached 
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the laborer. All through this century the farm 
laborer in the country south of the line from the 
Severn to the Wash has been so ill paid and so 
badly housed that he has never lived any but an 
absolutely hand-to-mouth existence. 

The late Professor Fawcett, who was Postmas- 
ter General in Mr. Gladstone’s 1880-5 Admin- 
istration, was a native of Wiltshire, one of the 
exclusively agricultural counties in the south of 
England. He spent his boyhood there, and in 
later years seldom failed to make a visit to his 
old home at Salisbury. When he was there in 
Angust, 1868, he wrote a letter to a friend, de- 
scribing some phases of rural life in Wiltshire. 
‘*T am staying,” he wrote, “‘in the midst of what 
is considered to be one of the most prosperous 
agricultural districts of England. It would be 
almost impossible to find a laborer, who had saved 
a sovereign ; and not one in a thousand of these 
laborers will save enough to keep him from the 
poor rates when old age compels him to cease 
work.” 

It is a quarter of a century since Professor 
Fawcett wrote this letter, but the condition he 
then described is very little altered. If it is al- 
tered at all it is altered for the worse. At the 
present time the ordinary wages of a day laborer 
in Wiltshire are two and a half dollars a week. A 
man must be exceptionally good to receive three 
dollars ; some farmers pay as low as two and a 
quarter or two dollars a week. These are sum- 
mer-time wages, when work is brisk on the farm. 
In winter many of the farmers deduct a quarter 
a week from these rates of pay. Nor are these 
low wages peculiar to Wiltshire. There is little 
variation in the rates paid in the neighboring 
counties of Dorset and Oxford. Wages improve 
a little in the counties nearer the line from the 
Severn to the Wash ; but in Hertfordshire, which 
is the county abutting on the great area covered 
by London, the wages of farm laborers seldom 
exceed two dollars and seventy-five cents or three 
dollars a week. 

Laborers in London who are not specially skilled 
do not earn more than five dollars a week, and in 
the large towns in the Midlands and in the north 
of England four dollars and a half is considered 
a fair wage for men of this class. The lot of 
these laborers in the towns is hard; but it is not 
so hard nor so utterly without hope as the lot of 
the agricultural laborer. The town laborer can 
often push himself into a better-paid position. 
Opportunities frequently occur of which he can 
take advantage ; and even if he cannot improve 
his own lot he can at least hope to give his boys 
and girls a much better start in life than it was 
his fortune to receive, and still keep them at 
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home in the early years of their working life, 
Such a man, with a little self-denial, can give his 
sons a trade, and thus push them into the ranks 
of skilled artisans. 

The rural laborer has few hopes of this kind. 
Work as he will, he can never get in front of the 
world to the extent of five or ten dollars. In- 
deed, he would never keep up with the world 
even during the best years of his working life 
were it not for the help he receives from his 
neighbors who are a little better off, and from 
the charitable associations connected with the 
church. ‘These organizations, especially the ma- 
ternity societies which exist in most English vil- 
lages, help him through the difficulties of times 
when children are making their appearance, and 
he has to look to kindred charities, or in the last 
resort to the poor law guardians, to help him 
through the periods when his wages cease, owing 
to sickness or slackness of work. He and his 
family have none of the opportunities which 
come in the way of the town laborer. In the vil- 
lages there is little work which married women 
can undertake; and when the children of the 
laborer grow up, if their opportunities in life are 
to be improved, they must early go afield, and 
make their way in London or in the large towns. 

A rural laborer has little or no chance of push- 
ing his sons into the ranks of skilled artisans, be- 
cause in his own village the openings for boys, 
except in farm work, are but few, and he cannot 
afford to maintain them while they are being 
taught a trade in some distant town. Usually 
the sons of farm laborers engage in farm work 
for the first two or three years after leaving 
school, and then if they have any ambition they 
make a break for London or some other large 
city. They are too old when they thus leave 
home to apprentice themselves to a trade; but 
thousands of these boys from the country find 
their way into the service of the railway compa- 
nies, or into that of the brewing and transport 
companies, where their ability to handle horses 
secures them fairly good pay and permanent em- 
ployment as carmen and teamsters. A large 
number of the better-equipped young country- 
men join the police forces in the great cities, 
There are always openings for young men with 
good ‘records in these services. No political in- 
fluence is required to secure positions. All that 
is needed is a good physique, a little education 
and some intelligence, and a certificate of re- 
spectability and good character. 

Domestic servants in the large towns are re- 
cruited from the country villages; and exceed- 
ingly few of the young men and the young women 
who thus leave their native places ever perma- 
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nently return. Most of them do well in their 
new spheres; but even those who fail seldom 
return tothe country. For a generation or so 
past the ranks of the rural laborers have been 
greatly thinned by this movement tu the towns, 
The squires and the farmers are lond in their ex- 
pressions of regret at this movement of the labor- 
ing people from the country, for it is the pick 
of the laborers who go. ‘The movement is often 
lamented in speeches at agricultural-show din- 
ners, at the rent dinners, and at the inn dinners 
at which farmers meet when attending market ; 
but neither thesquires nor the large farmers pro- 
fess ignorance of the eause of it. They know 
that the life of a rural laborer, under existing 
conditions, is almost hopeless; they know that 
the laborer has never had any inducement to stay 
in the country. The farmer attributes his in- 
ability to pay the laborer better wages to the heavy 
calls which are made upon him for rent and for 
taxes, and to the bad times in English agricult- 
ure, which seem chronic; while the squire, for 
his part, complains that he is poorer than his 
predecessors, that it is impossible for him to re- 
duce rents, and that after he has met the perma- 
nent family charges coming against his rent roll 
little remains out of which he can keep up his 
dignity among his landowning neighbors. 

Within the last ten years the rural laborer has 
received an immense amount of attention at the 
hands of the politicians. Both parties have paid 
court to him. Up to 1885 he had never cast a 
vote at a Parliamentary election ; and he had no 
more to do with village, county and national 
politics than he had with the affairs of the Czar 
of Russia. When local and national elections 
came round all the laborers had tv do was to 
shout and demonstrate while the squires and the 
large farmers did all the voting. Since 1885, 
however, the rural laborer has been a Parliament- 


THE LITERATURE 


By A. OAKEY HALL, 


THERE has ever been a fashion allied to refer- 
ences from the literature of quotation. During 
the close of the last and the beginning of the 
present century it was the fashion to quote from 
Butler’s ‘‘ Hudibras,” Alexander Pope and Robert 
Burns. In time Byron, Shelley, Scott, Moore, 
Coleridge and Wordsworth succeeded in such pre- 
eminence. 


Among colonial great men perhaps Benjamin 








ary voter. Since 1888 he has had a vote for the 
council which administers all county affairs, and 
as the result of the Act of Parliament passed in 
the carly weeks of 1894 the rural laborer now 
has a vote in the election of poor law guardians, 
and in the election of the councils for the admin- 
istration of municipal affairs in the parishes and 
the larger districts into which the counties are 
divided. He can also be a member of any of 
these bodies. As a result of all this improvement 
in the political position of the laborer endeavors 
are now being made to improve his social and ma- 
terial position, and to give him more opportu- 
nities in life. One result of all this will be that 
sooner or later the rural laborer will at least be 
better housed than he has been in the past. 
Hitherto his condition in this respect has been 
most deplorable, for the squires and the farmers, 
who owned the wretched places in which the 
laborer was lodged, were also dominant on the 
boards which administered the sanitary laws. 
These laws were strong enough; the trouble in 
the past has been that they were not enforced. 
The laborer himself can now change all this, for 
he can elect his fellows to the councils and boards 
which are intrusted with the administration of 
these laws. 

These councils are also empowered to buy or 
lease land, and let it to the laborers, so that any 
laborer who desires it may now rent an acre or 
two of land, and by cultivating it himself be re- 
lieved from the absolute dependence upon the 
farmer which for generations has been his lot. 
All these political changes ought to bring about 
some improvement in the condition of the la- 
borer; but what is really wanted is some change 
which will give the laborer an adequate wage, and 
free him from the certainty that, work as he may, 
there is little but the workhouse for him in the 
closing days of his life. 








OF QUOTATION. 


Franklin was the most quotable. How many 
pedestrians pass his statue—which exchanges 
bronzed looks with the adjacent statue of IHorace 
Greeley in the Printing House Square of New 
York city—without knowing that their favorite 
quotations, ‘‘ Early to bed and early to rise,” etc., 
or ‘* Three removes are as bad as a fire,” or ‘* He 
that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing,” or 
‘« Snug as a bug in a rug,” or ‘‘ He has paid dear 
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for his whistle,” belonged to the authorship of 
the printer patriot! For many years it was pop- 
ular to quote from Daniel Webster. His sono- 
rous sayings are yet virile in scholarly remem- 
brance. Seward and Sumner became quotable 
orators in turn. Abraham Lincoln’s proverbs, 
anecdotes and epigrammatic sayings were, and 
are, in great vogue. 

Among American poets, Halleck, Drake, Bryant, 
Whittier, Poe and Longfellow successively came 
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into similar fashion. Among feminine authors 
doubtless Americans recognize the most quota- 
tions from Mrs. Sigourney, and much as English- 
men turn enthusiastically for excerpts to the 
works of Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Barrett Browning 
and George Eliot. 

From among living American authors their 
countrymen now select largely for quotation from 
Holmes, Bret Harte, Aldrich, John Hay, Stoddard 
and Gilder ; as in their day they remembered oth- 
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Old Widow Wiseman—‘‘’ERE’S THE YOUNG SQUIRE CAN'T MANAGE IIS ‘ORSE—TRY AN’ STOP ‘IM, OR 
GET RUNNED OVER, BILLY—It's ’ALF A GU 
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ers previously named, and to whom I may add 
Bayard Taylor, Willis, Morris and Alfred Street. 

When Sydney Smith asked flippantly, in a 
celebrated review of ‘‘Seybert’s Statistical An- 
nals of the United States,” ‘Who in the four 
quarters of the globe reads an American book, or 
goes to an American play, or looks at an American 
picture or statue ?” it was undoubtedly true that 
quotations from an American source were com- 
paratively unknown to Englishmen; but in this 
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INEA EITHER WAY, IF IE'S A GEN’LEMAN!” 






























close of the century their magazines and news- 
papers often pay attention to quotations from 


American authors, and sometimes with generous 


reference. 

Perhaps in time, inasmuch as the United States 
show more promise than Great Britain does for 
the future of poets, historians, novelists and 
writers in general, this country will find returned 
to it the compliment which the infant republic 
once paid to the old country of liberally drawing 
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quotations from its literature. Already it is no- 
ticeable that the reading books and literary ex- 
tracts of the.day used ir? their schools and acad- 
emies refer largely to Lowell, with whom in- 
deed John Bull had a most genial acquaintance 
while Lowell was American Minister to the Court 
of St. James. 

I may also allude to authors whose translated 
quotations into English are well approved and 
used. Of these, we are probably best familiar with 
the epigrammatic sayings of Cervantes, to whom 
we owe the trite phrases, ‘‘ Mince the matter,” 
‘‘Their labor for their pains,” *‘ As ill luck would 
have it,” ‘Plain as the nose on a man’s face,” 
“«Sure as a gun,” “ The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating,” “ Other fish to fry,” “ Pot calls 
the kettle black,” and ‘Count chickens before 
they are hatched.” The ubiquitous phrase, 
‘From hand to mouth” comes from a Spanish 
author contemporaneous with Cervantes named 
Du Bartas, and who is now almost totally forgot- 
ten. 

French, German and Italian authors have also 
largely enriched through English translation this 
subsidiary literature of quotation —as witness 
Rochefoucauld, Moliére, Pascal, Voltaire, Goethe, 
Uhland, Tasso and Dante. And apropos of the 
jatter * hwas once visiting a correctional prison in 
England in which over one cell—devoted to pun- 
ishment—was inscribed, ‘‘ Who enters here leaves 
hope behind ”— the English of Dante’s ‘‘ Lasciate 
ogni speranza, voi, ch’ entrate.” I ventured to 
ask one of the wardens who was the author of the 
inscription, and he glibly replied, in a tone ac- 
cusatory of my ignorance: ‘‘ Why, John Bun- 
yan.” Doubtless scores who use quotations and 
proverbs are equally ill informed about their 
originators. But it must be admitted that knowl- 
edge of the authorship of sayings that are freely 
bandied on tongues—rhetorical shuttlecocks, so 
to speak—adids tenfold to the interest in the 
speaking and the hearing. 





CARLYLE CALLED DOWN. 


Moncure D. Conway took Charles G. Leland 
to see Carlyle, and the visit must have been a 
lively one, according to Leland’s report of it in 
his recently published memoirs : 

‘*T can only remember that for the first twenty 
or thirty minutes Mr. Carlyle talked such a lot of 
skimble-skamble stuff and rubbish, which sounded 
like the very débris and ‘lees of his ‘ Latter-day 
Pamphlets,’ that I began to suspect that he was 
quizzing me, or that this was the manner in which 
he ladled out Carlyleism to visitors who came to 


be Carlyled and acted unto. However-tt may be, 
I felt a coming wrath, and thesSocratic:- demon. or 
gypsy dook, which often rises in me on such:occa- 
sions and never deceives me, gave me a’ strong 
premonition that there was to be, if not an ex- 
emplary row, at least a lively incident whicli was 
to put a snapped end to this humbugging. 

“It came thus: All at once Mr. Carlyle 
abruptly asked me in a manner or with an in- 
tonation which sounded to me almost semi-con- 
temptuons: ‘And what kind of an American 
may you be ?—German, or Irish, or what ?” 

*'To which I replied, not over amiably : ‘ Since 
it interests you, Mr. Carlyle, to know the origin 
of my family, I may say that I am descended 
from Henry Leland, whom the tradition declares 
to have been a noted Puritan and active in the 
politics of his time, and who went to America in 
1636.’ 

‘To this Mr. Carlyle replied : ‘I doubt whether 
any of your family have since been equal to your 
old Puritan great-grandfather.’ With this, some- 
thing to the effect that we had done nothing in 
America since Cromwell’s revolution equal to it 
in importance or of any importance. 

“‘Then a great rage came over me, and I re- 
member distinctly that there flashed through my 
mind in a second the reflection, ‘ Now, if I have 
to call you a d—d old fool for saying that, I will ; 
but Pll be even with you.” When as quickly the 
following inspiration came, which I uttered, and, 
I suspect, somewhat energetically : ‘Mr. Carlyle, 
I think that my brother, Henry Leland, who got 
the wound from which he died standing by my 
side in the War of the Rebellion, fighting against 
slavery, was worth ten of my old Puritan ances- 
tors ; at least he died in a ten-times better cause. 
And’ (here my old ‘Indian’ was up and I let it 
out) ‘allow me to say, Mr. Carlyle, that I think 
that in all matters of historical criticism you are 
principally influenced by the merely melodramatic 
and theatrical.’ 

‘* Here Mr. Carlyle, looking utterly amazed and 
startled, though not at all angry, said, for the 
first time in broad Scotch : ‘ Whot’s thot ye say ” 

* *T say, Mr. Carlyle,’ I exclaimed, with rising 
wrath, ‘that I consider that in all historical judg- 
ments you are influenced only by the merely 
melodramatic and theatrical.’ 

‘‘A grim smile as of admiration came over thie 
stern old face. Whether he really felt the justice 
of the hit, I know not; but he was evidently 
pleased at the manner in which it was delivered, 
and it was with a deeply reflective and not dis- 
pleased air that he replied, still in Scotch : ‘Na, 
na; P’m nae thot.’ 

‘<It was the terrier who had ferociously attacked 
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the lion, and the lion was charmed. From that 
instant he was courteous, companionable and affa- 
ble, and talked as if we had been long acquainted, 
and as if he liked me.” 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


“Tue Gun Bearer” is a new Ledger war novel by E. A. 
Robinson and G. A. Wall, who evidently know something 
at first hand about soldier life. The story opens amidst 
the intense excitement over the firing on Fort Sumter, 
and culminates with the desperate battle of Franklin, 
where General Schofield, with ten thousand men, wrestled 
with General Hood’s Confederates. 


Caprain Wriuuarp Guazrer, the author of many popular 
war books, and latterly an independent explorer of the 
headwaters of the Mississippi, has published in a handsome 
illustrated volume of over 500 pages (Rand, McNally & 
Co.) the narrative of his two expeditions in 1881 and 1891, 
and their results. Besides a full account of the discovery 
and location of what is apparently the true source of the 
Mississippi, in a lake beyond the hitherto accepted Itasca, 
the author gives a complete epitome of the history of the 
Father of Waters, from its discovery by Hernando de Soto 
in 1541, down to the present time. Leading geographers 
and educational publishers in the United States and Eu- 
rope indorse the claim of Lake Glazier to the distinction 
of being the real source, and have altered their maps ac- 
cordingly. Mr. Glazier’s book has over fifty fine illustra- 
tions, including maps, portraits, half-tone reproductions of 
photographs and original drawings by True Williams, of 
Chicago. 

**Qur or Boxem1,” is a woman’s story of art-student 
life in Paris, written in a very pretty, naive style by Ger- 
trude Christian Fosdick, and sympathetically illustrated by 
J. William Fosdick, the master of the art of burnt-wood or 
** fire etching,” and whose illustrative as well as literary 
work is well known through Fraxx Lesiie’s Popuvtar 
Monruty. Mrs. Fosdick presents animated pictures of 
life in the Latin Quarter as it is lived by students who 
study, rather than the wild and somewhat sinister. career of 
that picturesque survival, the ‘‘ Bohemian” of Henri 
Maurger and a bygone generation. In this choice of material 
the author is true to fact as well as to her feminine deli- 
cacy ; for the great majority of Paria students, those whose 
after lives reflect back upon the old ‘‘ Quartier” its undy- 
ing prestige, are and have ever been the earnest, ambitious 
workers. For the sprinkling of wild ones, Bohemianism is 
only a cul de sac—a blind alley, from which they cannot 
emerge save by turning back into the legitimate avenues 
of success. But even serious endeavor is full of gayety in 
Paris; and Mrs. Fosdick’s book takes us through many a 
sparkling scene, beginning with a students’ ball at the 
Académie Colarrossi, nnd ending in the happy culmination 
of the love romance that is interwoven throughout the nar- 
rative. 


Ar a general meeting of the St. Paul (Minn. ) Press Club, 
last September, an original plan was formally presented 
aud “electrically” adopted for creating a substantial reve- 
nue for the organization, by an undertaking which should 
at the same time redound to its literary credit through the 
profession. This enterprise consisted in the writing and 
publicatiqn. of a volume composed of, original contribu- 
tions by the members, ‘‘ For Revenue, Only.” Under the 
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chairmanship of Mr. Harry W. Wack—the acknowledged 
author and chief executive of the idea, as well as contrib- 
utor of a very smart story entitled ‘‘ Mr. Wilkes of Har- 
vard "—-the General Committee set to work: and in thres 
months’ time from its inception the perfected result pre- 
sented itself for popular recognition. Its success has jus- 
tified the sanguine hopes of its projectors. The book isa 
handsome large quarto of 350 pages, bound in a cover of 
original design, containing upward of a score of literary 
articles, supplemented with a history of the St. Paul Press 
Club, and embellished with numerous portraits. It is ded- 
icated to the Hon. Charles E. Flandrau, ‘‘the pioneer ju- 
rist, the versatile advocate, the judicial journalist, the peren- 
nial gentleman.” 


Mrs. Mantua McCutioca Wiit1aMs, a contributor well 
known to the readers of Franx Lesure’s Poputar Montaty, 
has prepared a spirited and picturesque paper upon “‘ Road 
Coaching in America,” which will be a feature of the next 
(August) number of this magazine. Mrs. Williams’s novel 
‘* Milre,” a strong romance of Southern life, is proving one 
of the most successful numbers of Collier’s ‘‘ Once a Week 
Library.” 


Tue breezy verses of William Lawrence Chittenden, poet 
and ranchman, of Anson, Texas. rounded up and published 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, have gone into a second 
edition. They make a very pretty volume, which is further 
embellished with neat half-tone illustrations and ranch 
views, not forgetting a speaking likeness of the author, re- 
printed from Book News. ‘‘ Larry” as a poet is by turns 
sentimental, humorous, serious, patriotic and ‘“ wild, 
woolly.” He appears a trifle ill at ease in the rondeau, 
villanelle and sonnet forms; but there is a poetic spirit 
and genuine lyric swing to everything else he writes. He 
is perhaps best at home with his Texas types—as, for in- 
stance : 

“THE COWBOY. 


‘* He wears a big hat and big spurs and all that, 
And leggins of fancy fringed leather ; 
He takes pride in his boots and the pistol he shoots, 
And he’s happy in all kinds of weather. 


‘* He is fond of his horse—’tis a broncho, of course, 
For oh, he can ride like the devil; 
He is old for his years, and he always appears 
To be foremost at round-up or revel. 


“* He ean sing, he can cook, yet his eyes have the look - 
Of a man that to fear is a stranger; 
Yes, his cvol, quiet nerve will always subserve 
In his wild life of duty"and danger. 


“ He gets little to eat and he guys tenderfeet, 
And for Fashion—oh, well, he’s “‘ not in it!” 
He can rope a gay steer when he gets on his ear, 
At the rate of two-forty a minute! 


“ His saddle’s the best in the wild, woolly West, 
Sometimes it will cost sixty dollars; 
Ah, he knows all the tricks, when he brands ‘ Maver- 
icks,’ 
But his learning’s not gained from your seholars. 


‘“* He is loyal as steel, but demands a square deal, 
And he hates and despises a coward. 

Yet the cowboy you'll find unto woman is kind, 

Though he'll fight till by death overpowered. 


“Hence I say unto you, give the cowboy his. due, 
And be kinder, my friends, toward his folly ; 
For he’s gerierous and brave, though he may not be- 
have ene Obie 
Like your dudes, who are.so melancholy.” 
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A REvISED and enlarged edition of the deservedly popu- 
lar ‘*Goodwin’s Improved Bookkeeping and Business 
Manual” has recently been published. This is a most 
comprehensive and practical treatise, and is valuable both 
to the experienced bookkeeper and to the beginner, show- 
ing as it does the method of keeping books in the simplest 
way, and pointing out, in technical details, the different 
phases of scientific bookkeeping. Great care has been 
taken in the preparation of the work, and the head book- 
keepers of many of the large business houses have been 
consulted in order to mike it perfectly reliable and prac- 
ticable. The book is well printed and bound and has a com- 
plete index. The author and publisher is J. H. Goodwin, 
Room 670, 1215 Broadway, New York city. 





OLD DOMINION VOYAGES. 


Tue attractions of Old Point Comfort and Fortress Mon- 
roe are perennial; while the Virginia Beach season is now 
at its height, and the historic James River, with its thrill- 
ing war associations, as picturesque as early summer can 
wake it. All these places are within twenty-four hours’ 
ocean sail from New York city, by the Old Dominion 
steamship line. This season, two superb new ships, the 
Jamestown and the Yorktown, have been added to the 
fleet. They are built with every new mechanical and serv- 
iceable improvement known and approved in modern ship- 
building. The pilot houses and captains’ rooms are above 
the hurricane deck. The steam steering apparatus is built 
or the hurricane deck. The vessels are 310 feet in length 
over all, a beam of 40 feet, and 26 feet 9 inches depth of 
hold. They are schooner-rigged, with masts of steel. The 
engines are of the triple-expansion condensing type, with 
cylinder diameters of 28, 44} and 73 inches for the high, 
intermediate and low pressure, respectively, and a com- 
mou stroke of 54 inches. The propellers are made of man- 
gancse bronze, and the vessels are expected to develop a 
speed of 16 knots an hour. These ships are each supplied 
with four steel boilers having a diameter of 13 feet 9 inches 
and a length of 12 feet 6 inches, sustaining a working 
pressure of 180 pounds to the square inch, which will sup- 
ply the steam. Each boiler has three corrugated furnaces 
44 inches in diameter. There are accommodations for 
100 first-class passengers, 40 steerage quarters, and accom- 
modations for 20 of the crew in the forecastle. All the 
modern appliances for handling and facilitating the mov- 
ing of cargo are supplied. A signal improvement in the 
construction of the Jamestown and Yorktown ovér most 
steamships is, that the two upper decks are built entirely 
of steel, a great additional element of safety to cargo in 
ease of fire, and absolutely insuring the safety of pas- 
sengers. 


AN ARTISTIC SOUVENIR. 
Tue Works or a Great Scenic PHOTOGRAPHER. 


One of the strongest arguments in favor of the theory 
that Shakespeare was the author of the plays which bear 
his name is used constantly by the ‘“‘ Baconians” as an 
argument for Bacon—namely, the proved fact of Shake- 
speare’s ignorance. 

The carelessness and lack of scientific knowledge as to 
details crop out of all Shakespeare's plays. Deer in the 
French forest, the inexcusable errors regarding the sun in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and hundreds of other 
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proofs of ignorance might be mentioned, and yet it only 
goes to show what a born genius can do. 

Inspiration overcomes all difficulties. One of America’s 
most prominent novelists—no names need be mentioned— 
is a poorly educated man. Some of his private corre- 
spondence borders on illiteracy; yet he has the capacity of 
building a plot of unexampled interest, and can describe a 
character with the vividness of Dickens. 

Shakespeare speaks of the toad as ugly and venomous, 
and yet with ‘‘a precious jewel in his head.” It is rather 
surprising that nobody thought of examining the toad to 
prove the truth of the tradition. 

But what connection have Shakespeare, Bacon and the 
jeweled toad with the White City Artfolio? None. And 
yet, when one thinks of departed geniuses who have be- 
come immortal through their works which live after them, 
he is tempted to look about him for something that will 
keep ever fresh in his memory objects which he has seen 
and enjoyed. 

Have you ever read Dickens's ‘‘ Haunted Man”? If not, 
read it, for it contains a beautiful moral. He tells there of 
a man who prayed that he might lose his memory of the 
whole past. His life had been sad, and he wanted to for- 
get it. 

His wish was granted, but his heart became cold and 
his life a dismal failure and a burden. Fortunately for 
him, he got back his memory by praying very hard for it, 
and felt very much relieved. 

The World’s Fair is o thing of the past. Who would 
care to forget it? Nobody, oftcourse. 

Now, then, how can we best retain what we have seen ? 
The sketch artist and the painter can only convey their 
ideas to the paper and canvas. The only true reproduc- 
tion, then, is the photograph. 

But photographs often deceive. Therefore it is impor- 
tant to secure the best. The plates of the White City Art- 
folio series are made from the photographs of W. H. Jack- 
son, a scenic artist whose taste and talent are recognized 
everywhere. No better recommendation for these pictures 
is needed than the statement that they are the work of 
Mr. Jackson. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


HEADWATERS OF THE Mississter1. By Captain Willard Gla- 
zier. Illustrated. 527 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago and New York. 


Stories Top For Revenve Onty. By the St. Paul Press 
Club. Edited by the Rev. J. J. Conway and Harry W. 
Wack. Illustrated by Herbert Connor and Charles F. 
Brisley. 343 pp. Cloth, gilt. St. Paul, Minn. 


Rancn Verses. By William Lawrence Chittenden. ITllus- 
trated. 195 pp. Cloth, $1.50. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York and London. 


Tue Gun Bearer. A War Novel. By Edward A. Robin- 
son and George A. Wall. Illustrated by James Fagan. 
300 pp. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. Robert Bon- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

Out or Bouemia. A Story of Paris Student Life. By Ger- 
trude Christian Fosdick. Illustrated by J. William 
Fosdick. Boards, $1. George H. Richmond & Co., 
New York. 

Miree. A Story of Shadow. By Martha McCulloch 
Williams. ‘‘Once a Week Library,” Vol. XI., Nos. 
17,18. P. F. Collier, New York. 


Goopwin’s Improvep BooKKEEPING AND Business Manvat. 
By J. H. Goodwin. 293 pp. Cloth, $3. Sixteenth 
Edition. Published by the Author, Room 670, 1215 
Broadway, New York. 
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